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Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World 


“RED oy LAR” 


One reason bakers started 
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irregularity in doughs causes enduaie waste to ape out a 
profit. It causes absorption losses, divider losses, oven losses, 
labor losses—invisible wastes, which the wise baker struggles 
constantly to reduce to a minimum by the str ct enforcement 
of regularity at every step in bread-making. ~ : 


He must start with flour, because, unless his. flour hehaves 


the same day after day, regularity is impossible, and waste 
continues. 


The uniformity and dependability of Pillsbury’ 's Bakes Flours 
are playing an important part in the reduction of invisible 
losses in some of the most successful bakeries i America— 
helping produce a better loaf at a ne profit. ie 


PILLSBURY'S 
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i, A BC of BAKING 





How can I be sure.of a flour’s uni- 
formity? 





By reputation principally. A mill 
may have the equipment to make uni- 
form flour, but lack the courage,—or 
vice versa. However, when a mill- 
ing company, such as Larabee’s, gains 
the tradewide reputation for having 
' both, you can be sure of a uniform 
flour. 














‘Ohe LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“WINGOLD” 


Oyo. ‘There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 


b a 


Bay = ivi Co. 
WINONA, MINN. 


ie 












“WINONA” 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 


“BOXER” 


“NORMANO” 
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The RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Eastern Representatives 

DECKER-ELLIS CoO., 

Produce Exchange, New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CoO., 

Bluefield, W. Va. 
Cc. J. HANEBRINK & Co., 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON CoO., INC., 

Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CO. 


287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


J. C. CONSODINE Co., 
15603 Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

H. C. HAGERMAN, 
Mount Bethel, Pa. 

H. W. DIBBLE, 
Middleport, N. ¥. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
CHAS. M. BRITT CO., Asheville, N. C. 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, 
Field Manager 
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In Keeping with the 
Chinest ‘Bakeshop 


The finest bakery and the most careful 
baking method cannot make a first class 
loaf from cheap flour. But careful baking, 
modern equipment, and “Sunny Kansas” 
together, make a loaf that cannot be ex- 
celled anywhere, anyway. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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Behind the Flour 


ree is a milling organization which has been 
milling fine baking flours continuously for more 
than fifty years. 


There is no better assurance of the uninterrupted 
fineness of its flours in the future. 


~— Oie WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresipeNt CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 


Grain Storage Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 
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—/for bakers who believe that the future of the 
baking industry lies in improving bread quality © ; 
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Topsal 


A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 


The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
won nation-wide recognition 


Always Dependable 


Chicago Branch Office: >- 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. e New York Branch Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 411 Produce Exchange 


Minneapolis Milling Co. 


Suerrtetp, President 


B. B. ° 4 ‘ 
it. ai Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Our brand of Soft Winter Wheat Flour. 


We have made this brand ever since we 
started in the milling business. 


During all these years we have been per- 
fecting the equipment and operation of our 
mill for making this flour. 


This brand represents the combined result 
of our accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence in milling in conjunction with a mill 
made perfect for producing it. 


This is the guarantee and assurance our 
customers have in purchasing flour from us. 


As we are also large grain dealers and 
manufacturers of feeds, we are in an unusual position to 
supply assortments and ship either straight or mixed cars 
of flour, millfeed, grain, scratch grains, poultry feed, egg 
mash and corn goods. 


A Complete Milling Service 


‘The Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Domestic—Millers and Grain Dealers—Export 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 


FLOUR 


. . . First requisite 
of the “out of the ordinary” loaf. 


THEME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY sex 


LINA,KANSAS in Kansas 
CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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Wherever bakers meet and talk together 


there always will be some who have tried 
and know the superfine baking quality of 
Strong Turkey Wheat Flour 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL Orrices: 309 Dwicut BuILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CaBLE AppREss: “MONARCO” 


CAPACITY NOW 5,500 BARRELS PER DAY 
SSS S212 SSS ees 
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1926 














1927 





1,750,000 Bushels 


What’s A Million 
Bushels More Or 
Less to Your 


JUST THIS! 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 

Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of. the best wheat for such 
ee as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 


And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


Commander 
Flour 








1,000,000 Bushels ————> 
Additional 


This is one of the Com- 
mander Elevators com- 
pleted last year, and re- 
cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 
bushels or a total of 
2,750,000 bushels. It is 
one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 
apolis. 


COMMANDER 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Minneapolis 
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S the retail store dozens of products 
on shelf and counter compete for 
customer attention. Your bag of flour 
must register instantly its plea for 
business. 


Good printing increases the brand’s 
appeal. The Better Printing on Bemis 
Bags does more—it helps make sales. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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° PLANT FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


A FLOUR WITH A PURPOSE 


With the milling of WHITE STAR is always the thought 
that it must make a loaf of bread so good that it will mean 
better business for the baker. 


We realize that increased bread sales mean greater consump- 
tion of WHITE STAR. Continuously for 87 years we have 
been milling this flour for leaders in the baking industry. 
The years themselves tell the story of its success. 


MILLERS OF FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR Aut ImportinGc MARKETS 


Ghe Name of Plant has for 
87 years meant Good ‘Flour 


W, 














THE BAKERS BIG MILL OF THE aie 
MIDDLE WEST ~ AT THE FRONT 
DOOR. OF ALL HARD WHEAT MARKETS ia ll 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 


Pant gph 


— 


ERESOTA FLOU 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 








MADE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, YVice-Presipent anp Manacer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 


Direct loading From Mill to 
Lake Steamers 

Quick delivery at seaboard and 
all Eastern points 











- DULUTH: SUPERIOR MILLING CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. | : 
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Duluth Iniperial, Patent 
“Without aRival” 


‘Zenith, First Clear 


DURUM WH EAT 


Hourglass, Semolina 
Sharp-Bright-Uniform:” 


N& 2 Standard Semolina 
Durum Patent Flour 
RYE ~~ 


Duluth Imperial Bye. 
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@) AGENE. /ACTS 


POTEUECAUUTUEVEEGDUTE CRCEDPRROTCRUESUUEEE SETECUTERR ETE DEE TOC T REET EEE ei 


eAnother 
‘Reason Why 
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The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 


Write for 
Technical 
Publication 











DEAE CREO ET EEE H 








THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT THE BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE 8AN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 8ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANAD# WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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A Mill built with 
Allis or Nordyke 
Machinery will 
give all the profit 
obtainable 


























||| ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 








DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1106 Healey Bidg. Lakeland, Fia., 901 Callahan C 

Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bldg. Los Angeles, Calit., 622-624- ze. ‘Title Insurance Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn., 7@7-711 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 674-576 Ellicott Square Bldg. New eo La., 719-723 Maison Blanche Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bidg. New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Chicago, Ill., 1321 Peoples Gas Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic "Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohie, 1720 First National Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. £ 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bldg. Portland, Oregon, 606-506 Lambermen’s Bldg. 

Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bldg. Richmond, Va., 905 Biec' Bldg. 

Denver, Colo., 5265-26-37 Symes Bidg. St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah, 916-16 earns Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bidg. San Francisco, Calif., 741-761 Rialto Bidg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 bana dng Bank Bldg. Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bidg. 

Jackson, Mich., 612 Reynolds B Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bidg. 


ldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bidg. 
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Stott’s Flours for Bakers [fT 








Our bakery customers have a 
feeling of safety in using Stott’s 
flours. 


These flours develop richness of 
flavor in baking. They bring out 
the nutty flavor of the wheat. 


This is due not merely to the 
selection of the wheat, important as 
that is, but to the milling. 


The secret of our success with 
flour for bakers is in the milling. 


The quality of the gluten in our 
bakers’ flour is so exceptional that 
the dough can stand longer after 
proofing. 


It is a “fool-proof” flour. 


We have a most favorable loca- 


tion for originating wheat and giv- 
ing exceptional service. 


We buy our wheat wherever the 
crop is the best, and mill on better 
than a parity with mills located 
where the wheat is grown. 


Our sales methods have no ex- 
travagances. 


Our bakery trade is constantly 
increasing because it is based on 
satisfaction rendered. 


It takes only a few minutes to 


wire or ’phone us, and it will profit 
you. 


We want more bakery business 
because we have been so successful 
in serving the bakery trade. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Bread Flours—Cake and Biscuit Flours— 
Rye Flours 





DETROIT 





David Stott Flour Mills}, 














MICHIGAN 
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NE COMFORT —The first 

truck cab and upholstery 
to give the driver the same comfort 
he could have in a Coupe. 


NE. POWER—For holding the 


pace on hill or heavy road. 


NEW ACCELERATION —To 
make the truck hold its 
own in passenger car traffic. 


NEW SPEED —For shortening 


miles on the straightaway, 
for beating schedules in city traffic. 


NE. EASE OF HANDLING— 

Easy to stop with 4-wheel, 
internal-expanding brakes. Easy to 
steer with modern adjustable bevel 
pinion and sector steering gear. Easy 
to shift — oversize single plate clutch. 


NEW COMPLETENESS— 


Crankcase ventilation, 
electric starter, Tilt-Ray headlights 
with switch on steering column, extra 
accessible tire carrier at rear under 
frame, speedometer, electric horn, 
etc., etc. 


MORE And even more of the 


ruggedness and dura- 
bility which have saved thousands 
of dollars for former Speed Wagon 
owners. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 












Wheel 
Brakes 
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eed Wagon 


faster, surer 


easier cheaper 
hauling 


(i: Grins: 
ab—@ JEngines 


SPEED%WAGON 
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How fortunate to have 


available flour matured 
in quality and color for 
its full baking efficiency 
...conditioned in a man- 
ner which does not pro- 
duce incipient rancidity 
or impair gluten quality. 


This distinctive badge of honor 


‘WITH BETA-CHLORA: 





vv 
UNDER U:S-PATENT 1096480 


identifies the flour of trade preference. 


Our booklet “Flour and Bread Quality” sent you on request. 


The Industrial Appliance Company 


: ** The Perfect Flour Maturing System’’ 
832 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AN ADDITION TO YOUR 
MILLING LIBRARY 











ROTARY 
CUTTER, CLEANER 
AND GRADER 





WOLFSIFTER 





Here is a new Wolf Bulletin, with facts and figures 

about the possibilities of profits for you in the use 

of the Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier. It 

is written in the miller’s language. The contents —" 

mean profit for you. A copy is yours for the asking 
—no obligations of course. 





Send for your copy today, just a postcard—that is all. The supply is 
limited—better mail the enclosed card—Now. Write to Department “T™, 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Flour: Feed Mill and Elevator Equipment MIDDLING PURIFIERS 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
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NON-‘STATIC REEL 
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| LEADING: MANUFACTURERS oF BAKERS: MACHINERY» SUPPLIES 
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The 
Progressive Baker 

Reads 

His 

Trade Papers 


No baker can succeed 
unless he keeps 

in step with the 

best thought of 

the trade. 


Some papers cover 
one part of the field, 
others another,—all 
are useful and 
worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller 

specializes in crops 

and markets and in the 

° ? live up-to-date news 

Ow can you use this help: of vents in the 
baking industry. 

The baker who reads it 

will be able to buy 

his flour to better 

Over THREE YEARS AGO, They study various phases odvantege. 

in the belief that anything that of baking and from time to 

will benefit bakers will benefit us, time publish helpful leaflets 

too, we established at our Ivory- on their findings. 

dale factory a research bakery. 


At the small cost of 
$2.00 per year 

no up-to-date 

baker can afford 


. They help bakers with in- on tn Gliiees be 


Here skilled master bakers are dividual shop problems. 


constantly at work on bakery 

problems. In this they have the 

whole-hearted cooperation of our 

chemists and our home economics 
staff. 


Their work is three- 
fold: 


1. They originate for- 
mulas for baked 
goods that build 
sales. 


The results of the work of the 
Crisco Research Bakery should 
prove valuable not alone to bak- 
ers, but also to those who sell to 
bakers. 


This service is free. Address 
your inquiries to the Bakery Re- 
search Department. 


Procrer& Gamair( Bulk Crisco Dept.) 


1113 Gwynne Building Cincinnati, O. 








The once-a-month 
special 

Bakery Number 
costs only 

$1.00 a year. 


Address 


The 
Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 











“Duhrkop loaves encircle the earth’’ 


BUILT OF BRICK 


Every Baker knows about Duhrkop Ovens, but if you would 
hke detailed information write and we will answer promptly. 
Why not write today? 


DUHRKOP OVEN COMPANY ~ 


DUHRKOP OVENS 


insure results for the Baker—not usually—but all the time. 
They work right from the start and last—really no wear out. 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row 


716 Ashland Block Bldg., CHICAGO 








Octo 
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Fleischmann Ad-ltorial 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


DIAMALT - SERVICE - ARKADY 


This is the first of a series of Ad-Itorials which The Fleischmann Company will 
run in the interest of Quality Bread and increased Bread consumption. Watch for 
answers in other issues of this magazine to some of these problems mentioned. 











VOLUME THREE 





NUMBER FOUR 








Are people The Baking Industry has 
eating less often been complimented 
Bread? upon its remarkable growth 


among American industries. 
However, during the past few months 
there has been much comment from vari- 
ous sources about the decreasing con- 
sumption of bread. Evidence has been 
presented to show that people every- 
where are eating less bread, and this seri- 
ous situation is not confined to one section 
alone but prevails generally. 


Among the causes given to explain this 
present tendency are: (1) Prosperity and 
a “full dinner pail’ has meant the replac- 
ing of bread with more luxurious foods. 
(2) The effect of food faddists; the desire 
of women to diet to achieve the “boyish 
form”; the accompanying propaganda 
against white bread. (3) And that which 
has been advanced as the chief factor, 
the present decreased consumption of 
bread indicates the need of a higher qual- 
ity of bread to be offered to the public. 


“Practices that To what extent and pro- 
portions these three ad- 
verse influences have af- 
fected bread consumption, The Fleisch- 
mann Company is not prepared to say. 
But to counteract these influences, bakers 
must take measures to guard against: 
(a) Cutting down on quality of raw ma- 
terials; (b) eliminating worthwhile in- 


hurt quality 


gredients from the dough; (c) forcing 
yield per barrel of flour at the expense of 
quality; (d) switching to long time doughs 
to save ingredient cost; (e) allied trades 
selling down to a price rather than up to 
high standards of quality; (f) getting away 
from cool doughs which produce the best 
Quality bread; (g) over-mixing to the ex- 
tent of injuring the doughs; (h) following 
an unbalanced formula—either too lean 
or too rich to appeal to the public palate. 


Bakers must If these practices become 
make better  eneral, the present tend- 
Bread ency toward decreased 
. bread consumption will 
gain impetus. The public will not buy 
bread that competes with cake; neither 
will it eat a loaf that is so lean that it fails 
to satisfy the demands of the appetite. 


As it has always been the aim of The 


Fleischmann Company to sponsor the 
best bread that can be made, it is believed 
that the interests of the Industry can be 
served by definite action to offset the pres- 
ent decline in consumption and to give 
all bakers interested benefit of research 
done on the influences which affect the 
quality loaf. Discussion of these prob- 
lems will be through the Fleischmann 
Personnel and its advertising space in 
baker’s magazines. ‘Bread made right 
and merchandised properly will sell. 
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Out on Time—and Right 
with the UTILITY 


HE wholesale doughnut manufacturer faces the 

double-edged problem of rushing doughnut produc- 
tion for early morning deliveries and at the same time 
maintaining the quality of his product. Let him fail in 
either respect and profits suffer. 


To meet this exacting problem and yet offer the baker a 
profitable production method, we have conceived and de- 
veloped the Utility Automatic Doughnut Machine. 


The Utility does an efficient doughnut job. With only 
one man to operate it and mix dough, it will turn out 200 
to 220 dozen uniform doughnuts an hour, equaling the out- 
put of five men producing by any other method. 


The Utility will turn out better doughnuts and still save 
enough on production costs to pay for itself in a short time. 


Why face the problems of large scale production with old- 
fashioned small scale methodsP Write today for infor- 
mation concerning the Utility. 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORP 


1170 BROADWAY -— NEW YORK,NY. 





Patent Nos. 
309,899—1,320,662 

1,492,641—1,492,542 

Other Patents Pending 




















/ ne - eeecteet nea ies ee 
: C ) | 
| Uncle Jake says— | 
| 
| “The employee who insists that he is in- | 
| dispensable to the business is the first one 

to be laid off when the dull season arrives.” | 
| We do not feel that we are indispensable to your business, 
but we do feel that our 
| KVP “STAY PUT” BREAD WRAPPERS 

are a wonderful aid to any business using bread wrappers. 
| The protective and “stay put” qualities stand out so as to { 
give distinction to your product. | 
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B-P EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL BAKERS 


Complete Flour Handling Equipment, 
Improved High-Speed Dough Mixers, 
Complete Dough Handling Machinery, 
Ovens of all sizes and every type 
—Traveling, Drawplate and Peel, 
Bread Coolers, and Complete Bread 
and Pan Conveying Systems. 


Also, Completely Automatic Plants 
for every Production Requirement. 





— Improves 
the Efficacy 
of Your Flour 


Baker Perkins 


THE STUDY OF YOUR FLOUR, of its consistency, of its improved proper- 
ties through thorough blending, adequate sifting and aeration, and for greater 
absorption and yield includes an investigation of the profit creating and the 
cost reducing possibilities of the best flour handling equipment. 


Equipments vary in design, construction and operation—in performance, 
results and maintenance—all of which reflect the intelligence of your choice. 


To see B-P equipment in operation—to realize its greater value—to under- 
stand how it will meet your particular requirements disperses every doubt 
and increases your knowledge of the fact that only the best equipment is 
sufficiently dependable and a really profitable investment. 


Your investigation of B-P Flour Handling Machinery will acquaint you with 
the recently improved Continuous Blender, the advanced Self-Cleaning Sifter, 
the exclusive B-P Safety Head, the newly developed Electric Dial Automatic 
Scales, and the profitable advantages of a complete B-P installation. Our 
catalog will tell you much more and awaits only your sign of interest. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York City Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 
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Why this baker has used Diamalt 
for twelve years 


“For the past twelve years,” writes William 
Daedke, proprietor of Bill’s Bakery, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., “I have used Diamalt and consider 
it one of my main ingredients in bread, cookies 
and sweet goods. 


“I use Diamalt in bread because it improves 
the flavor and texture, gives it better color, 
volume and keeping quality. It is the one 
ingredient that enables me to make the quality 
loaf I have made ever since I opened this 
bakery. I use Diamalt in sweet goods and 
cookies for the same reason that I use it in 
bread. 


“Diamalt will do all that is claimed for it, and 


the fact that I have continuously.msed it for 
the past twelve years should prove conclusive- 
ly that I am thoroughly sold on the merits of 
Diamalt as a dough batch ingredient.” 


Diamalt is the result of years of manufactur- 
ing experience. It is made to fill a definite 
need in producing bakery products. You will 
find it gets results, uniformly, reliably—day 
in and day out. 


If you would produce quality goods, include 
Diamalt in your dough batch. It is the ideal 
sweetening agent and enhances every quality 
that makes baked goods sell. Order Diamalt 
from your Fleischmann man. 


DIAMALT 


Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN 
DIAMALT 
COMPANY 


SERVICE 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


ARKADY 


*IN CANADA IT’S PANOMALT 






































You Have Seen Our Ads....Have You Seen Our Wraps? 


OU PROBABLY have seen our ads. 
them constantly. 


We run 


Maybe you have thought our arguments logical. 
Our claims strong. Our proposition interesting if 
true. 


A lot of bakers have demanded to be shown. Our 


amazing growth in volume is proof that they liked 
what we showed them. 


Let us show you. No obligation. We let the su- 
perior workability, wearability and good looks of 
Otsego Wraps talk for themselves. Your name and 
address will bring samples. Ask also about Otsego 
Waxed Glassine and Glassine bags. 


OTSEGO WAXED PAPER COMPANY 6182667 sicHiGAN 
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America’s 
Two Oldest 


The American Miller and The 
Northwestern Miller, both es- 
tablished in 1873, are the two 
oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed 
a continuous existence to the 


present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, 
is the nation’s recognized au- 
thority on the science, art and 
practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, week- 
ly, gives all the market and 
trade news, from the wheatfield 
to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications 
cover the entire field of flour 
milling, both as a practical sci- 
ence and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate 
for each is $2 a 
cause they so admirably sup- 


year, but be- 


plement one another, their pub- 
lishers have agreed to offer them 
jointly at the special price of 


$3.00 a Year 


Send your combined subscrip- 
tion order for 12 issues of The 
American Miller and 52 issues 
of The Northwestern Miller to 
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Is lsc ADVERTISING 
You Need? 


If your bakery is not ready to 
advertise, the W. E. Long Com- 
pany will be the first to tell you 
so. More than that, it will be 
able and glad to suggest what 
should be done to prepare the 
way for intelligent exploitation 
of your market. 

There are many things that 
come before advertising. Your 
loaf must be right, your pack- 
age attractive, and your salesmen 
keyed for a unified effort. Only 
then can you expect well-planned 
advertising to do its best work. 
And it will do the work if it has 
been planned with all the peculi- 


arities of your market in mind. 


Look around your bakery 
today and think of what you 
would have to do if you were 
going to make a determined 
effort to expand your business. 
Then ask yourself why you 
don’t set out now and really 
make your business what it de- 
serves to be. 

Long Company representa- 
tives will be glad to discuss your 
business with you any time, with 
no obligation whatsoever to you. 
Start thinking now about 1928. 
Write a letter today to an organi- 
zation which has been building 
up bakery businesses for more 


than a quarter of a century. 


The W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 











Stop guessing at your weights, 

and standardize your bake 

Whew with of EXA cr 
IGHT” SCALES. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 









The American Miller, ZTHEN 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois WIE- 
oR TO 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
Sitinneanin ADVERTISING ACCOUNTING ENGINEERING LABORATORY PRODUCTION 
If your r overweight STEAM BOILERS ; 
e YOAL +AS IL 
wee could talk, Going to pack Pancake Flour? OAM Bote tor ny Se Pan 
we wouldn ve inceri 
tell you about it. If so you will want to use: rani Sales & mae Oo, 








RICE FLOUR 






































as For Bakery 

At (oe) Equipment 

J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY | of quality see us 
38th and Wall Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. bd. 
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Use Enough Makes bread 


taste better, 
DRY SKIM MILK sell eae 


to M. ake a Diff erence se SELL WELL, bread must taste well and retain its 


freshness. Folks insist on these things, and you will not 
disappoint them if you are careful of the salt you use. 


Bakers who have made a comparison of salt have discovered 
that Diamond Crystal never fails to produce a loaf of fine 
flavor and lasting freshness. 


B ¢ , Diamond Crystal makes bread taste better and sell better 
RY skim milk will work wonders because this ideal baking salt 


with your bread if you'll just give Brings out the natural wheat flavor 
yi . P Develops the pleasant bread odor and flavor 
it a chance eee if you ll use enough to Keeps loaf fresh longer 


make a difference. Gives a whiter crumb, and a deep, rich color to the crust 
Makes loaf of finer, more even texture. 


Bakers are building better bread by Ask our Baking Expert to prove these facts to you by actual 


tests. 
steadily increasing the milk solids in 
their formulas. Dry skim milk may DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


- - ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
be used in addition to other forms of Since 1887 makers of 


milk to build total milk solids up to 5 “The Satt thalé alt Salt.” 


per cent. 


°e 
Loaves bake out evenly, texture is Diamond Crystal 
smooth and soft, crusts are browner, 
with an even break and shred. Best of Salt 
all is the new delicious flavor—a flavor 
that shows results on your sales sheet. 








To get loaves like these, be generous 
with dry skim milk. Experiments 


made by the American Institute of 1ve your BREAD 


Baking show that one or two per cent 


dry skim milk won’t give you the excel- better crust color 


lent loaf that you can get using four 


or five per cent. , This sure way — 


Using two to three per cent (four to OUR customers won't buy 
six pounds per barrel of flour) is good, pale, anemic or dark crusted 


: loaves of bread. Use Paniplus, and 
but more is better. Four to five oo rich golden brown loaves will pour 


cent (eight to ten pounds per barrel of out of your ovens. 


flour) makes better bread, larger yield, Leading bakers all over the coun- 
and bigger sales try have found that Paniplus doughs 
, have a lesser fermentation loss, 
leaving a larger percentage of 
sugars in the dough at the time of 
baking. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE (Paniplus renders the gluten 


softer and more pliable. Thus the 

160 North La Salle Street, yeast action meets with less re- 

Reem 716-D sistance from this pliable gluten, 

Chicago, Illinois and the younger Paniplus dou¢!s 

lose less fermentable sugar. Tie 

presence of these sugars means thin 
tender golden brown crusts.) 





Paniplus Prices 

in 100 Ib bags, f.0.b. Kansas City and Write today for more complete 
Rs pry information about Paniplus. Our 
0 Be Ome 26: booklet will tell you how Panipl:s 
gives you more loaves to the bar- 
As an added service, Paniplus is now rel, better tasting loaves and better 


carried in stock in Los Angeles for ° 
fmmediate shipment to Western points looking loaves! 


Bulletin 101 tells in detail all the facts about | | 7 Paniplus 


dry skim milk. Request a free copy today. Canes aadiiees Come ANY 
R ch Products t. 
31st St. & Troost Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


Oe 
———, 
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Union Wrapping Machine 


(Semi-Automatic) 





Its first cost is low. It is so simple that it cannot get out of 
order. It requires no power, is hand operated and consumes 





chines. In ordering be sure and state which style is wanted. 


ot tow 














a small amount of current for heating plates. 





a UNION Wrapper a child can wrap and seal from 12 
loaves per minute in neat sanitary packages. 











The UNION HAND SEALING MACHINE is cheaper than 
the UNION Semi-Automatic Wrapping Machine. 














an furnish either wood or aluminum base for all size ma- 


Write for Prices 
Manufactured by 


UNION MACHINERY CoO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 











Practical Formulas 


below will give you an idea of the many new, eco- 
nomical formulas this booklet contains. It also 
offers practical information about sugar that has a 
real money value in every efficient bakery. Fill 
out the coupon below today. 


* Address 

































for Bread, Rolls and 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 


OUR copy of “Profits in Bread and Sweet 
Yeast Doughs” is ready. The items listed 


Bread 


Standard White (two formulas) ; Vienna 
Bread; Health Bread; French Bread; 
Sweet Rye Bread; Raisin Bread and 


many others. 
Rolls 


French Hearth; Water Rolls; Snow- 
flake Rolls; Parker House Rolls. 


Sweet Yeast Doughs 


Cinnamon Buns; Coffee Cake Buns; 
Coffee Butter Cake; Basic Coffee Cake 
Dough; Yeast-Raised Doughnuts; Turks 
Heads; Coffee Pretzel; Danish Pastry 
and many others. 


Corn Propucts Rerininc Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me, without charge, my copy of 
“Profits in Bread and Sweet Yeast Doughs.” 


Name 








Bakery 
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S|HE three entwining rings 
€| symbolical of purity, 
strength, flavor—the great 
essentials in the perfect 
product, a good loaf of 
bread, the staff of life. 


Ballantine’s Malt Syrup 
invigorates the yeast; it 
sweetens the dough and 
imparts a desirable flavor 
to the bread that can be se- 
cured in no other way. 


Bakers throughout this 
country and Canada get 
satisfactory results from 
the use of Ballantine’s 
Malt Syrup, producing a 
better loaf and increasing 
business with greater 
profits. 


European bakers are 
gradually coming to an ap- 
preciation of its intrinsic 
worth. 
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Prompt shipment from nearest depot 
in United States, Canada or Europe. 
Baking samples sent—no obligation. 


P.BALLANTINE & SONS 


MAIN EUROPEAN OFFICE: 
59, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England Newark, N. J. 





——— 


DAY 


High Speed Dough Mixer 
“TITAN” TYPE 


Capacity, 14 Barrels 





For the One, Two and Three Oven Shop 


High Quality Bread Low Production Cost 


Tae J.H. Day Company 


Factories and Principal Offices 
Oxzo. 











Quality 


GOES ALL 
THE WAY 
THROUGH e 


BUSHEL of apples may look all right on 

top but prove disappointing on the bottom. 

A piece of steel equipment may look all right but 
prove disappointing in service. 


Union Racks and Dean Sanitary Shelves are 

built to give the baker long, satisfactory service. 

The experience of all leading bakers for many 
years demonstrates that 
they are excellent “to the 
bottom of the basket’! 





Union Steel Products 
Company 


4 516 N. Berrien Street * 
Union Pound Cake Rack R377 Albion, Mich., U.S. A. 





—— 
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Bakery 
Products 
All Steel 
Display 
Rack 


Height 49 in., Depth 12 in., 
Width 36 in. 


All Steel Display Rack 


$8.00 Each 





In lots of six or more Top Panel 
‘hs Lettered With 
Shipped knocked down, 

be hy on Your Name 


f.o.b. Chicago 


Guarantees an Exclusive Space 
in the Grocery Store for Your 
_. Products and Increases Sales 


Schulze Advertising Service 
344 West 63rd Street CHICAGO 
































Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8 Standard size 28x66 in., 9 shelves. 


It Is Service You Buy 


The bakery that is equipped with modern, time-saving, 
sanitary appliances is an encouragement for the workmen 
to do their best to produce bread of quality and turn out 
the maximum quantity. Handy appliances are a big asset. 
The Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8 permits the handling 
of bread to advantage—the workmen can fill and unload 
the rack without crushing the loaves and do it quicker. 
The shelves are hinged on the uprights and are held out 
of the way by a special device. It is a time saver and 
a space saver and is permanently constructed. 


We manufacture in full lines these appliances . 
Dome Rocke or anything of this nature that you may require. ol 
Cookie Racks Pan Racks Trucks Proof Cabinets Pie Carriers 


Send for Catalog or tell us your needs. We can satisfy them. 


Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co. “sti 
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you've ever watched an expert 
baker mould up loaves—how care- 
fully and evenly he stretched the 
dough as he rolled it up—how he 
held this stretch until the loaves 
were sealed—how thoroughly he 
kneaded the formed loaves—then 
you have a good idea of how loaves 


are moulded by— 





The 
Peerless “Expert” Moulder 


ITH mechanical 
precision the 
EXPERT stretches 
the dough evenly the 
full lengthof the loaves 
and holds this stretch 
until loaves are sealed. 
This method gives bet- 
ter and uniform expan- 
sion, thin and tender 


crust,—even shred,— 
and texture smooth 
and silky. 


The patented kneader 
kneads loaves more 
thoroughly than is hu- 
manly possible by 


hand, distributing the 
gases evenly and light- 
ening the color of the 
crumb. Yet this knead- 
ing pressure is so gen- 
tle that all the life is 
left in the dough. 


Scientific principles 
are practically applied 
in the EXPERT 
Moulder. Results 
prove it to be most 
suited to present day 
moulding requirements 
—the making of larger 
loaves that are white 
and fine inside. 


Write for free booklet that 


explains 


with 


illustrations 


how the EXPERT stretches 
and kneads dough. 


PEERLESS BREAD MACHINE CO. 


Sidney, Ohio, U. S. A. 





THE PEERLESS “EXPERT” LOAF MOULDER (Patented) 
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Combination of 
extreme accuracy 
and convenience, with the 
added advantage of econ- 
omy, makes an “AMERICAN” 
the standard of comparison. 


AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOUL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We have a representative near you. 






























Acme Type Ovens 


In sizes 48 to 224 loaves for use in 


Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions, Etc. 





Rock Springs, Texas, June 16, ’27. 
HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chicago. 
The building I was in was wrecked by a tor- 








nado but my oven was not damaged when the 
XA ie) building was wrecked. This is the best small oven 
mel 


I have ever had. 
“sy J. BELL, City Bakery. 


HUBBARD 


OVEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


1149 Belden Ave. : 266 W. Broadway 




















RED STAR YEAST—GROWN FROM GRAIN 








Every Baker.... 


has his troubles at times and usually is 
glad to have a word of advice that may 
help him to make things run smoother. 
“Shop Talk”—the November bulletin of 
the Red Star Yeast Educational Bakery 
Service—throws light on a number of 
problems that come up in the day’s work. 
It is good reading for the baker. 


RED STAR YEAST 
Educational 
BAKERY SERVICE 


If you are not receiving the Bulle- 
tins send in your name and address 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Established 1882 
STRICTLY INDEPENDENT=—Not affiliated with any other yeast companies 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





RED STAR YEAST—EXCEPTIONALLY UNIFORM 
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A thousand things 
to watch 


The baker’s mind is eternally on the 
alert. Temperature and absorption, flour 
and yeast, mixers and ovens, buying and 
selling—a thousand things continually 
clamor for attention. 

Malt Extract is only one of many in- 
gredients. And bakers who rely on OP 


Malt Extract find that they have one 
problem less to worry about. For it > 
has always the same quality, doing well e 


the work required of it. 


A standard for comparison The Budweiser Baker 
Bid TPhatise Company laughs about them now! 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 79 WALL STREET 
Chicago Office: 332 So. La Salle St. 


Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, IME was when stale bread was one of the biggest 
Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Paul worries any baker had to contend with. The time, 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., Evergreen, L. I. money and material wasted by loaves that quickly be- 


came stale and unsalable reached an appalling total. It 
was enough to discourage the most light-hearted op- 
timist. 


**M, a de 12 hours ago, an d still fresh 99 And then came Budweiser Barley Malt Extract! 


At first bakers received it doubtfully. The claims made 
for it seerned too good to be true. Few could believe 
that here at last was a real solution to a problem as old 
as the baking industry. 





But today there’s a different story to tell! 


Bakers everywhere are changing over to Budweiser 
Barley Malt Extract. Their loaves stay fresh, inviting 
and salable for days at a time. Losses from stales are 
virtually nothing. Stale bread is no longer a problem. 


The reason, of course, is obvious. Budweiser Barley 
Malt Extract contains a high percentage of maltose— 
and maltose attracts moisture to itself. It keeps the 
Budweiser loaf fresh and inviting long after others have 
become stale and unsalable. 


And that’s not all! 


Budweiser Malt brings loaves out of the oven with rich, 
golden crusts and a fine, even texture. It gives you 
loaves of greater volume and nutrition. 


TAKE A TIP AND TRY IT 
M A | [ RO Get a 56-pound can of Budweiser Barley Malt Extract 
from your distributor. See the vast improvement it 


effects in the appearance of your loaves . . . the time it 
saves on fermentation . . . the way it cuts down your 
losses from stale bread. 


wash 


\ 


ANN 














—makes a loaf which retains a freshness twelve hours after 
baking that is unequalled by the loaf made without Maturo. 
This freshness will make you a firm believer in this remarkable 
gluten developer and it will make your customers more pleased 


with your bread, ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 


Maturo imparts other qualities to your bread— 
The dough feels better—It stands up better in the pan— 


You get a thin and tender crust—Less crumbliness—Whiter crumb. e 
Send for the Maturo booklet for interesting information on the effect Wahwwusty 
of Maturo in the bread mix. 
) 
AMERICAN BAKERY MATERIALS CO. o ee 
MENOMOSIE, WISCONSIN Barley Malt Extract 
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Didn’t You Bake 
This Pie Yourself? 


ORE and more bakers are baking delicious pies that 
M guests can’t tell from the home-made kind, This pie 

is a great favorite. Best desserts in the world to top 
off a good meal, yet it’s no trouble to prepare. 


Thousands are waiting for some baker to make their pies. They 


want good pie and are willing to pay for it. 


to give them what they want they will buy. 


When you're ready 


Colborne equipped bakeries in many parts of the country already 
are baking this new kind of pie. These bakeries are earning 
real profits. They use the best ingredients obtainable, and with 
Colborne equipment turn out perfect pies at an extremely low 


labor cost. 


Investigate the possibilities of selling real pie in your market. 
Get into this profitable branch of the 
baking business before some one else ex- 





This Colborne rotary pie ma- 
chine is practically the entire 
pie shop in bakeries producing 
from 600 to 56,000 pies a day. 
Write for catalog of Colborne 
labor - saving, profit - making 
equipment. 





ploits and wins your market. A letter 
today to Colborne will bring you full 
information about the equipment that 
makes pie-baking easy and profitable. 


The Colborne 


Manufacturing Company 
155-159 West Division Street 


CHICAGO 











Middleby-Marshall Ovens perform 
with absolute uniformity from day 
(ce =| to day, and because of this impor- 
tant fact there is always that certain 
quality of perfect baked goods. 
They have a record worthy of your 


























consideration. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. =— 
764 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Office and Factory Address all Correspondence to 
at St. Louis, Mo. Main Office at Chicago 
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PeerlessGroundCut 
Desi HS j} ng, Finish oof, eeenetion Rolls 
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Essmueller Patents 


E U 18 ih <i the | Getchell Cutfor Break i oils 
—-Mi | li ing Trade ) Makes a Big Percentage of 


Large, Uniform Middlinys 


ete 217d eo =| Twin City Machine (o. 


1? 9°. “1 ‘So. 5m kya eda sich | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Riverside Code FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue Nortuwestern Mitier, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


oe 








Southwestern Representative— 
N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 


Eastern Representative— 





John McBride, 80 W. Balcom St., Buffalo; N. Y. 





THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


The 


epeat (ders 


that we are constantly receiving certainly go to show 


appreciation of millers for our Dust Collector, 
efficiency in operation and satisfactory results. 


its 


Of all testimonials repeat orders are the most sincere. 


ThePerfection Dust Collector 


has established itself—there is no section of the coun- 
try where this machine does not hold the place of dis- 
tinction in most of the large mills, safeguarding the 


plant and employees. 


An important feature is the ease with which a tube 
can be removed without disturbing the operation or 


any part of the machine. 


If YOU have conditions in your mill or elevator 
that none of our various machines seem to meet 


don’t hesitate to write us... . we have helped 
many... . try out our service. 


Special Grain Cleaning and 


Dust Collecting Machinery WISCONSIN 








—— 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Short Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 










Made From the Finest Spring Wheat Yields 


These Flours are Quality Flours 


Milled and Merchandized With the 
Satisfactory Thought of Real Flour 
Value and Superlative Performance. 


Always Uniform 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





* 





d h a4 e 9 ° 99 
-: ay Madelia’s Superlative 
Sf sed hea Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
shee ‘Saline ae ; Guaranteed to Satisfy 
wants the best. 














Mill ' 
CLARO MILLING COMPANY “Madeli, itien. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON MILLI G CO. 
510 Seourity Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. OOy yt Flour. Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. °°oRsmunaesetwr: 














Tue HicuHest Pricep FLour iN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL IT Costs 


Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO.  movwesrouis 
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AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 
sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 
present customers eat twice as much of it. 









Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 
it takes nerve to do it. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Se 
































CHRISTIAN MILLS 





INCORPORATED 








Yatchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 
250 Barrels Rye 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 





























CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 











ee 
“VERY BES sr 


CREAM 


TY FLOURS - 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 






















FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 













DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 






APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


“New Gold” Zranas “Marquis” 
Correspondence Solicited 


MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA elected 


Wheat 








Empire Milling 
Minneapolis oO. Minnesota 


Millers of High Grade Flour 








Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 








Durum Wheat Semolina 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








Helps the ‘Baker 


Make a 
Better Loaf 






The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


bart _ @he RED WING MILLING CO. 


Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep Winc, MINNESOTA 















ouperior 







Milling 

















Autso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


MARCUS JOHNSON, President J.J. PApDEN, VicePresident 8S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


Crookston Milling Company 


our 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Red River Milling Company 


“ ” 
aa 99 CERES Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
ees ~ Queltts used exclusively 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


“No.Al” 


Highest Quality 
Hard 


Goring When t 
Flour 














Ask for Samples 









Wire for Samples and Prices 


Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 
CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapotis 




















Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour 





The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. a CENTER 


MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: : 
NNESOTA Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 
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THREE JQ’S ent 
High Quality for Family Use. ] 
“Diamond Jo” 
Strong, Big Yield ( 
Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for Balnes’ Wiser. 
the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- “Tittle Jo” 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 











WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


J.G@. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 














“Pride of Minnesota”. 


FLOUR 





a a 


1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 














M h Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ot er Hubbard RRARRABARH CCAR K 


2 


yX 


FLOUR 


2 






An Gnsurance of High Quality 
“Worth the Difference 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Minnesota 


0 HNN HNN A 





9) 
s 
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« * 3 
(ohieftain .. Our Baxers Patent : = 
meets the approval of good bakers ' 3 
who are alwaysstriving to improve a 
their product. Bread made from : = 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 4 pa 
the three elements that go to make ?; 
the ideal loaf. xs 
LA GRANGE MILLS | = 
|= 
RED WING MINNESOTA .— 2 
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HIGH QUALITY 


pring Whea t Pours 


The kind you need to help you maintain your quality loaf. 


Hundreds of bakers who have used them will testify to their 
excellence and uniformity. 











GOLD CON 


“The Dependable Flour” 





4 


. FLOUR - 
Ninian V Sas wens), 
peed. Frame Ge | 


ew 


Gold Coin—Standard Patent Daniel Webster—Short Patent 


Wheat, Graham and Whole Wheat Flours 
Rye Flours—All Grades—Pure and Blended 





























Pure Silver—Very Fancy Clear 








~EFAGLE ROLLER: MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
1,000 bbls Rye Flour 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.” These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
























F. A. Ruenrrz, President 











White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive to reach 


SPRINGFIELD Mituinec Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


. J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 


Always Ace High 


Ge FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 











GREENLEAF Golden Palace Flour 


“A SHADE BETTER” Eastern Connections Wanted 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of ©: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. G. Campsett Mixture Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 























s2 Osakis Milling Co. 
«Merchant Millers 


3 Osaxis, Minn. 


a 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 


~~ e. 
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Bg HEN discriminating buyers 

show a decided partiality for 
some particular brand, it usually means 
they are satisfied with the quality and 


If, for any reason, you are dis- 





price. 
satisfied with the flour you are using, 
it would pay you to investigate the 


reasons for the popularity of 


Komo and 
Seal of America 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN | 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 











EARCHLIGHT 


FLOUR 


An excellent Economical bread producing 
flour—only the highest grade Hard Spring 
wheat used—always uniform—gives the 


bread a fine flavor. 
Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: 
*‘POWERFUL” 
Cod 
Millers’ and Riverside 

















ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 

















EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 


Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the. Whitest White 


Frank H. BLopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 














New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 











Weddin Invitations a & 
W eading Announcements Complete Electric Equipment for 


Finest Hand Cut roe = Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


BUSHNELL faibker GENERAL ELECTRIC 
726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











WISCONSIN’S 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
*“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 

















THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Novadel Process Corporation 
Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern 
Agents for 


Flour Exchange 


a 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
“ gent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


Why lose wheat in screenings 
when this automatic machine 
reclaims it at low cost? 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

















Riverside Code = *'V® JETTER REVISION Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE Secapebartnie MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings Ts may pay you to 
CREAM OF WHEAT OOMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with = 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L, Beddoes - 1840 
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Fooling the Public: “ 
The public a 
Doesn’t know onl 
The difference y 
Between short patents ou 

, And straights } 
When they’re made 00 
Into bread, P 
According to bakers br 
Who buy straights. a 
—Perhaps not, ge 
Yet again, Z 
‘Why is it ti 
That the short patent baker, ‘ 
Especially the “Town Crier” baker, lo 
Takes away the trade , 
Of the others? : 

. 
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OE Ie ( 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF,HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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‘Developing ‘Driver-Salesmen 


m|IOR years one of the greatest prob- 
} lems confronting wholesale bakers 
has been the training of driver- 
salesmen so that they are salesmen 
first and drivers last. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter for a 
f24) bakery to employ drivers, but that 
type of employee is of little or no value to the company 
in the creation of new ‘business or in building greater 
volume. However, it is quite a difficult problem to 
locate a sufficient number of real salesmen to man a 
fleet of trucks, and hence the task of educating drivers 
as salesmen falls to the bakery management. 

Frequently, the dividing line between the successful 
and unsuccessful operation of a plant rests upon the 
ability of the sales management to train the drivers 
of its trucks to the point where they are salesmen 
rather than truck operators. Various sales managers 
of wholesale bakeries have adopted numerous angles 
in attacking this problem, but there are certain fun- 
damental facts necessary to the education of drivers 
before they can truly be called salesmen. 

By far the most important asset of a driver- 
salesman is a thorough knowledge of his business; not 
only that of the work on his route, but familiarity with 
the entire process of producing the commodities he 
sells, That is a fundamental of all sales work. With- 
out such knowledge he is unprepared to cope with 
the questions that confront him during the course of 
his day’s work, and it is impossible for him to do 
constructive selling in behalf of his company. 

The average retail grocer is unfamiliar with the 
operation necessary to the production of a loaf of 
bread, a fact which affords the alert driver-salesman 
an excellent opportunity to press home innumerable 
sales arguments for his own plant while explaining in 





general the processes of baking. An account of the ~ 


quality of materials used in the shop, its modern and 
sanitary methods of handling such material from the 
time it enters the plant in its natural state until it 
is delivered to the store in the form of bread, and 
the scientific efforts made to produce as perfect a 
loaf as possible, all are factors in baking that may 
be explained to the grocer, and at the same time 
occasion taken to point out the salient features of the 
bakery represented by the man making the sales talk. 
But this feature of selling is an impossibility for the 
salesman who is not thoroughly familiar with the de- 
tailed operation of his plant. 


(Sse and active co-operation with the sales man- 
agement is also necessary to obtain the best results. 
Frequently a wholesale bakery will prepare attractive 
sales literature to be distributed to the housewife 
through retail stores, only to have the work nullified 
lack of co-operation from the merchant. Much of 
this can be overcome if the driver-salesman will see 
that such pamphlets are sent out with the bread, or 
in a conspicuous location in the store near the 


ay 
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bread case so that the purchaser of a loaf will take 
a copy. If the salesman has developed the proper 
relationship with his customers, he can easily see that 
this is done. 

If the bakery is not an exclusive bread plant, but 
also turns out other products of the oven, the driver- 
salesman should be impressed with the fact that it is 
as much his duty to try to get all of his customers to 
handle the complete line as it is to develop a good 
volume for the company’s chief product. Often the 
profit on the smaller lines is greater than that of the 
featured one, and it is profit, not volume, that builds 
business successfully. But unless the salesman is edu- 
cated to this fact, he is likely to concentrate his efforts 
on the featured product. 


HILE the matter of “returns” in the baking in- 

dustry is a subject in itself, nevertheless it has a 
place in the training of driver-salesmen. Volume, it 
is true, is not only desirable but necessary. Neverthe- 
less, salesmen should never-load merchants with so 
much bread or pastries that a heavy carry-over will 
result. If the bakery makes it a custom to accept 
such returns, the loss is a heavy one to it. If the 
merchant is required to keep all breadstuffs delivered 
to him, and heavy carry-overs result, he is likely to 
feel he has a grievance against the bakery, and the 
loss of good will results. This is a delicate situation, 
for the salesman must get as much merchandise moved 
through each store as possible, but careful estimating 
of volume will do much to solve it. 

The average driver-salesman is an extremely busy 
man from the time he leaves the plant until his return. 
To a certain extent he is working against time, and 
he is likely to divide such part of that period as he 
may have for building good will among the stores on 
his route in proportion to the volume of busiriess done 
in each one. Perhaps he cannot be blamed for this, 
and certainly the large customer must be given careful 
attention. However, for the future development of 
his business he must also cultivate the small customer 
and prospect: Through establishing friendships with 
the merchants he has not yet been able to sell will 
come future orders. In other words, the sales manager 
of a wholesale bakery must train his driver-salesmen 
to look farther than the sales of today. 

While the foregoing are all factors of importance 
in the development of a salesman from a driver, they 
are by no means self-sufficient. All that has been 
said and written about the importance of the per- 
sonality of the salesman is as applicable to the man 
on a bread route as it is to any other type of sales 
representative. Cleanliness and neatness, although per- 
haps not a direct selling force, nevertheless are indirect 
aids that should not be overlooked. This is particu- 
larly true of bread salesmen, for cleanliness is closely 
associated in the mind of the buying public with 
baking, a fact which may, unknowingly, have a favor- 
able or adverse effect upon a merchant. 


The driver-salesman should by all means be given 
sufficient training to realize the necessity of guarding 
closely the good will of the trade. Though trying 
conditions may arise at times, nevertheless courtesy, 
patience and accommodation are attributes which may 
be instilled in the right sort of salesman to the point 
where few customers will be lost through the lack of 
them. These are things which, with a good many route 
men, must be stressed frequently, but it will be time 
and effort profitably spent on the part of the man- 
agement. 

It is true that some customers are unreasonable in 
their demands for service, and given to chronic com- 
plaining, but the salesman will soon recognize them for 
what they are, and can guide himself accordingly. 
However, upon occasion some customers may make 
complaints which should be handled by the manage- 
ment of the bakery. The driver-salesmen, if there is 
proper co-operation between them and their employers, 
will report such complaints promptly, secure in the 
knowledge that they will receive active assistance in 
righting the matter, rather than blame for the incident. 

Unfortunately, there is a certain type of salesman 
who is given to knocking competitors whenever the 
opportunity arises, or even of creating such an occa- 
sion. The fact that “every knock is a boost” is too 
well known for further comment here. Sales man- 
agers of bakeries, in developing and guiding their 
forces, should guard against such practices cropping 
out. It is often difficult to determine if salesmen are 
knocking competitors, but frequent general warnings 
against it will be influential in its prevention. 


eS consideration has here been given mainly 
to the development of the sales ability of driver- 
salesmen, nevertheless there is one factor, aside from 
selling, that must be carefully watched; it is the treat- 
ment of equipment and the ability to keep down ex- 
penses on a route. Profit, not volume, is the final 
judgment of all business, and the driver-salesman who 
can keep the operating cost of his route to a low point, 
providing he is getting his share of the business, is 
the most valuable man to a bakery. Training along 
these lines is as important as those of sales, but the 
two go hand in hand, and are part of the guiding 
influence which must be exerted by the management 
of a plant. 

Often the principal points of contact between the 
bakery and its distributing outlets, the retail mer- 
chants, are the driver-salesmen. The merchant will 
judge the business as a whole by the impression they 
make on him. The volume of business of the plant, 
and the expense necessary in obtaining it, depends 
upon them. They are one of the most important links 
in the sales organization. In view of this situation, 
therefore, the development of their sales ability be- 
comes one of the most important factors in the suc- 
cessful operation of a wholesale bakery, and one which 
is demanding the careful attention of sales executives. 
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* The Citizens’ Aid Building, Minneapolis 


SNiller’s -lemorial 





HE Citizens’ Aid Building 
in Minneapolis, unique in 
many respects and a struc- 
ture of which any city 
might well be proud, was 
formally dedicated on Oct. 
19 as a lasting memorial to 
the founder of the society, 
the late George Henry 
Christian, pioneer miller of 














Minneapolis. 

The building, located on the site of the former 
home of Mr. Christian, will be the headquarters of 
all the charitable and social agencies in the city, in 
all of which, during his lifetime, Mr. Christian took a 
keen personal interest. The memorial is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the man who, perhaps more 
than any other person in Minneapolis during his life- 
time, did what he could to alleviate distress among 
the working classes and elevate their standard of 
living. 

The Citizens’ Aid Society was founded by Mr. 
Christian in 1916, a little more than a year before his 
death, and made possible the carrying on of its multi- 
tudinous activities by an endowment of approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Prior to the formation of the society, Mr. Christian 
built in south Minneapolis what is known as The Citi- 
zens’ Club, as a social center for the men and boys 
in that section of the city. Necessary facilities for 
recreation and education were provided. The Citizens’ 
Club has been a popular community center since its 
inception, and hundreds of worth-while citizens among 
the laboring classes can testify to its benign influence. 
At present the club has a membership of about 500 
men and 300 boys. 

Mrs. George Chase Christian, daughter-in-law of 
Mr. Christian and president of the Citizens’ Aid So- 
ciety, gave the dedicatory address and turned the 
building over to the Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies. The structure is very imposing, is of the 
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George H. Christian 











Georgian type of architecture and is excellently 
equipped for carrying on the work for which it is 
intended. The various agencies will have quarters free 
from rent or cost of upkeep, and will simply share in 
the operating costs, 

On the first floor of the building is an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 400, a cafeteria seating 
about. 175, several conference rooms and a library. 
The basement is divided into a garage and storage 
rooms. On the second and third floors are the offices 


of the several agencies. A joint bookkeeping staff 
and telephone exchange will work for economy. _, 

Prior to the formal opening, all the workmen who 
took part in the construction of the building were 
invited, with their families, to a private inspection. 
Mrs. Christian wanted each to feel that he had a per- 
sonal interest in the institution. 

Besides the Citizens’ Club and the new building 
just dedicated, the Citizens’ Aid Society has sponsored 
two other splendid pieces of social service in Minne- 
apolis, One of these is the Children’s building at the 
Glen Lake tuberculosis sanitarium, a memorial to Mrs. 
George H. Christian, and the Cancer Hospital! at the 
University of Minnesota, a memorial to Mr. Christian's 
son, George C. Christian. The society in 1923 gave 
$250,000 to the University to build and equip a hospital 
for research and treatment of cancer. The hospital is 
equipped to care for 50 patients. George C. Chris- 
tian, who succeeded his father in the milling business, 
died in 1921. 

George Henry Christian, in whose memory the 
Citizens’ Aid Building has been dedicated, died Jan. 
20, 1918, at the age of 79. He had been closely identi- 
fied with milling in Minneapolis from 1867 until his 
death, and was one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the industry during the two decades following the 
Civil War. He took a leading part in introducing the 
purifier and roller system of milling in the Northwest. 

In 1869, Mr. Christian formed a partnership with 
General C. C. Washburn, under the name of George 
H. Christian & Co., operating the mill which is now 
known as the Washburn “B.” He retired from active 
participation in the milling business in 1875 until 1895, 
when he became president of the Consolidated Milling 
Co. He, however, severed this connection in 1599. 

From then on until his death Mr. Christian's time 
was taken up with various philanthropic activities. I 
the latter he was unostentatious yet most generous; 
and it is fitting that the Citizens’ Aid Society should 
dedicate its new building to the memory of this pic 
neer miller and philanthropist. 
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“Sim Moseby over to Cedar Knob,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “got huffy an’ pulled out of the 
erick millers’ association, an’ at the next 
meetin’ they wanted I should head a 
crowd to go an’ ask him wouldn't he 
oblige an’ stay in. ‘Hell, no,’ I says, 
‘the’ve been seceders in the world every 
year since Noah, an’ they ain't never 
helped nor hindered anybody yet; ef you 
ie leave ‘em alone they 
can't do nothin’ but 
sulk, but ef 
you go pettin’ 
of ‘em it 

I> gives ’em a 
chanct to bite 

lye an’ scratch. You 
Z~ leave Sim alone,’ I 








/ says, ‘an’ he'll find out he 
can't turn the world over by settin’ 
around with a grouch on Cedar Knob.’” 











A STRONGER ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


N the course of last week’s Federation meeting and 

sales policies conference at Chicago a number of 
speakers presented the increasing need for a closer 
co-operation among the widely scattered units of mill- 
ing. It repeatedly was suggested that while the pres- 
ent national organization and the numerous local asso- 
ciations are useful in maintaining a degree of friendly 
contact among millers and in rendering certain over- 
head services, none of them are in position to do 
constructive work in the establishment of more orderly 
and less wasteful methods of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing mill products. 

It is known to every one that, in the great expan- 
sion of industry in the last score of years, milling has 
been notably laggard in adopting modern and efficient 
methods of regulating its activities. Individually, mill- 
ers have improved their organizations, bettered their 
operating practices and made substantial advancement 
in selling and distributing. These developments have, 
however, been chiefly aimed at securing greater indi- 
vidual advantage, with little regard to the welfare of 
the whole. Indeed, many of the newer discoveries and 
inventions to gain competitive advantage have served 
only to reduce the general level of methods in the 
industry. 

Save for the carrying charge campaign, the re- 
cently initiated effort to limit time of shipment on flour 
sales is the industry’s sole effort to better its own 
practices in several years past. So unaccustomed are 
millers to this form of self-help that a very large num- 
ber of them appear to believe there must be some 
trick in the procedure, and hesitate to do the thing 
which in nearly every other great industry would be 
done instantly as a matter of course. They have so 
lost group consciousness that they do not know how 
to join with their associates and competitors in the 
simplest procedure for bettering the general level of 
competitive practices, 

It is this condition which suggests that the long 
existing loosely formed associations soon must give 
way to a strong central organization fully equipped to 
render a positive service both in connection with mill- 
ts’ relations to one another and in their outside con- 
tacts, Such organizations long have ‘been established 
in other industries. In numerous instances they have 
received not alone the consent and approval of the 
8evernment, but even its active aid and support. It 
is every day more fully recognized that there is no 
Virtue to any one in the kind of commercial rivalry 
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which merely produces waste and loss by inordinate 
competition. 

How far millers can be led toward a broad plan 
of self-regulation is not at present apparent. It is, 
however, completely clear that current associational 
activities are insufficient. Standards of conduct are 
definitely tending toward a lower level, competition is 
becoming more and more destructive, group conscious- 
ness is rapidly disappearing, and the industry as a 
whole is lacking in that robust vigor which, in almost 
every other great industry, is responsible for the 
present high state of prosperity. It is by no means 
certain that milling cannot, with an earnest effort, 
re-establish its own self-confidence and assert the right 
to regulate itself. The scheme is worthy of the best 
thought and effort of the industry’s captains. 

* * + 
PROFESSOR SNYDER’S INESTIMABLE 
SERVICE 

N the recent death of Professor Harry Snyder, chief 

chemist of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., milling 
and bread industries as a whole lost a great captain 
from their first line of defense against attacks on. the 
healthfulness and nourishment value of their products. 
For nearly a score of years Professor Snyder was the 
admitted leader in scientific research in cereal chem- 
istry, and always was first and foremost in presenting 
the cause of white bread as food. His convictions 
were strong, and his intelligence and courage enabled 
him to present them with a force which never failed 
to advance the cause he served. 

It seems a very great pity that these industries 
never found the means fully to avail themselves of 
the benefits of Harry Snyder’s inestimable work. Over 


and over again he proved the superior nutritional value | 


of modern white flour and its baked products, but, 
despite the fact that his scientific attainments had 
gained recognition and that his views were conclusive, 
little was done to acquaint the public with the facts 
developed by him. The field of publicity was aban- 
doned to the crack pots and space filling quacks of 
the newspapers, and the deception of the public car- 
ried forward almost without opposition. 

The importance of Harry Snyder’s work and of his 
devoted service to milling and its allied industries will 
therefore be more apparent in later years than it now 
is. The results of his exhaustive research, deep study, 
fine intelligence and exceptional exposition of his learn- 
ing remain in his writings. These will be for many 
years in the future a storehouse of knowledge from 
which to draw when these industries at last find the 
way to take their place on even ground in the ever 
present contest for the public’s favor in food products. 

Personally, Harry Snyder was a modest, kindly, 
lovable gentleman. He gave generously without pros- 
pect of reward other than satisfaction in a task well 
done. His friendships among millers and their asso- 
ciates were numerous, and scores of these feel a 
deep sense of personal loss in his passing. 

. 2 2 
Demetrius said that no man was so wnhappy 
as he who never has known affliction.. Which may 
or may not be the origin of the tradition that the 
typical miller sings at his work. 
ee @ 
HOW MUCH TRUTH IN ADVERTISENG? 
WRITER in a recent issue of Editor & Publisher 
predicts that one of these days some adventurous 
spirit will blaze a new trail in business publicity by 
telling not only the truth, already an essential of all 
good advertising, but also the whole truth, about what 
he has to sell. He suggests that such things as “sec- 
ond rate furniture—but worth the price” will be ad- 
vertised in the morning paper; and that “men’s suits, 
not tailor made or produced from imported woolens, 
but good, honest New England factory made cloth to 
give excellent wear and intended to sell for forty-five 
dollars per suit,” will bring confident buyers to the 
merchant who plays his publicity to the tune of open 
frankness. 

“Some day,” he continues, “this is going to happen. 
Some one will tell you by advertising that their house 
which is for sale is in need of some repair; that their 
oil burning furnaces do need a little attention now 
and then; that their cigars don’t hold the ash well, but 
for a nickel they are a good smoke if you own an 
ash tray; that their heralded automobiles are good for 
a couple of years if you clean the spark plugs, but for 
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the money they are a fair exchange. When that day 
comes the dictionary dictators will be out of luck, 
and products will be sold for what they are worth and 
not for what is advertised out of folks.” 

But will it? Will people go to the circus if told 
in advance that the lions are tame old cats, with their 
teeth drawn and claws dulled, overfed, fat and sleepy; 
that the daring bareback rider is an old girl from 
Avoca, Iowa, who has learned how to balance herself 
on a rosined horse whose back is as broad and safe 
as a billiard table; that any tough youngster in the 
tent could swing from the flying trapeze, fall into the 
net and hurry back to do it over again? 

Doesn’t the man who smokes a five-cent cigar like 
to feel that, by his cleverness in selecting the brand 
advertised as “guaranteed to equal the best ten center 
you ever smoked” he has accomplished a little private 
and personal victory of good judgment? Doesn’t the 
woman, displaying her new dining room set, get some 
added happiness from feeling that it is not forty-five 
dollars’ worth of furniture but a special reproduction 
made to sell for ninety and secured by her only by a 
special and particular smile of fortune? Isn’t the 
appeal of “marked down to $3.98” human and univer- 
sal, not less present in those who assume superiority 
to it than in those who admit it? 

In this industry of flour milling, The Northwestern 
Miller knows of no miller who would care, however 
bright the prospect of reward for his literal accuracy, 
to announce “my flour is made of cheap wheat in an 
antiquated mill by an underpaid miller, but is worth 
what I ask for it to any one who is not too particular.” 
Millers like, as everybody else likes, to believe well of 
their own product, or, at least, to appear to believe 
well of it. It is the inherent and inalienable right of 
each of them to advertise “the best flour in the world.” 
Others know it is not. They know, too, that the mill- 
er’s conscience is in nowise restless, that he merely 
indulges in poetic license that gratifies himself and 
injures no one. 

It is not that the public likes to be hoodwinked. 
There is never much real deception in advertising. It 
is rather of a piece with the ornate front and plain 
brick back of a building, with placing the best articles 
in stock on display or with the frankness in the mod- 
ern use of rouge. None of these deceives. No more 
does the superclaim in advertising deceive. It merely 
adds attraction and desirability to the article adver- 
tised. What the writer in Editor & Publisher calls 
“debunking” advertising would add little to its truth- 
fulness, but it would take much of the joy out of life. 

* * @ 

Much sales effort is devoted to trying to get 
business which a moment’s unbiased thought would 
discover to be difficult to the point of impossibility. 
An ancient German proverb says that it is folly 
to try to fill meal bags against the wind. 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION CHEATERS 
RECENT bakers’ convention was attended by a 
considerable number of salesmen and other rep- 

resentatives of industries allied with baking, who, while 
present at the meetings and sharing in the entertain- 
ment, failed to report at the registration desk and 
pay the fee which provided the convention expense 
fund. It is fair to assume that some failed through 
oversight. It also is probable that those who failed 
by intention did so in violation of the wishes of the 
managements of the companies represented by them. 

Now that bakers’ organizations almost uniformly 
have discontinued the practice of soliciting allied in- 
dustries for convention entertainment expense funds, 
it is shameless and inexcusable for representatives of 
these industries to “sponge” their entertainment. Their 
position is that of guests of the bakers, and the least 
they can do is to pay their fair share of the necessary 
expense of the meeting and attendant social features. 

Since it probably is chiefly due to criticism in these 
columns that bakers’ organizations have ceased to pan- 
handle allied industries for convention expense funds, 
it is the clear duty of this publication to protect the 
associations from visitors who play but do not pay. 
To that end it will undertake, on any future occasion 
when “spongers” are in evidence at conventions, to 
publish the official registration list and, in a separate 
schedule, the names of allied tradesmen attested by 
the secretary of the organization as in attendance but 
not registered, 
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Domestic Demand.—Declining wheat options have stimulated the business of 
some mills, but the majority find the current market stagnant. For the first time 
in several weeks, however, there have been sales of considerable size, and many 
buyers are believed to be ready to come 
in for large lots as soon as there is defi- 
nite prospect of an upturn in prices. 
There can be little doubt that the lower 
range of mill quotations is finding the 
trade more responsive than has been the 
case in recent weeks, and some millers, 
convinced that prices have reached bot- 
tom, have been soliciting business more 
actively than heretofore. The effects of 
the lower prices, however, have been va- 
rious. In some cases, buyers have been 
encouraged to come into the market, 
while in others they have been led to 
further postponement in buying, the critical factor usually being the position of the 
individual purchaser. The hopeful factor in the situation is that prolonged bearish 
sentiment has kept in reserve a considerable buying capacity which has yet to find 
its way to millbooks. 

Export Trade.—Foreign business has improved, but is still far from good. 
Latin American buyers are beginning to show marked interest, and a fairly 
steady demand for export patents is reported from Cuba. A little business is being 
done with Holland, and there were moderately good sales last week to the United 
Kingdom and Germany, with hopeful possibilities for further improvement in 
business in this direction, should the market continue to decline. Demand for clears 
has slowed up considerably, and mills are anxious to sell both first and second grades. 
Stocks of the latter are beginning to accumulate. 

Production—Shipping directions are generally reported fair, though there has 
been some falling off on account of the decline in prices. Last week’s operation 
showed a slight decline from the previous week in both the Northwest and the 
Southwest, but elsewhere was virtually unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations have not, in all cases, closely followed the lower 
option market. A decline of 10@30c bbl is apparent in current mill lists, 

Millfeed.—There is a slow market for feeds. Buyers, because of the declines 
in corn prices, continued open weather, and lower markets in some territories, are 
unwilling to take hold strongly. Prices undoubtedly would drop were it not for the 
fact that most of the larger mills are still delivering against old contracts and doing 
a fair mixed car business. Few mills are offering. Stocks appear to be light in all 
positions, with no accumulations against winter needs. The heavier feeds show less 
strength than bran, red dog being the weakest in the list. Canadian mills are run- 
ning steadily, and production of millfeed is heavy. Demand, however, is active, and 
stocks are not accumulating there to any extent. 

















European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enea., Oct. 25.—(Special Cable)—Owing to the price decline, demand 
is for immediate wants only. Buyers are anticipating still lower prices. Home 
milled flour is selling at equal to 33s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. ($5.72 bbl). Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 39s@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.66@6.92 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents 37s 6d@38s ($6.41@6.49 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 
($6.49 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 9d ($6.58 bbl), Australian patents 
37s ($6.32 bbl), American low grades 32s 6d ($5.55 bbl), Argentine low grades 
25s 6d ($4.36 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially quoted at 38s, c.if. 
($6.49 bbl). 

Liverpool—Buying of imported flour is limited. The market is easier, and 
buyers expect a lower price level. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s 
@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.66@6.92 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s 6d@38s 
($6.41@6.49 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s 6d ($6.58 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 38s 9d@40s 6d ($6.61@6.92 bbl), Australian patents 37s ($6.32 bbl), 
American low grades 28s 6d@30s ($4.87@5.12 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Easier prices have depressed the market, and sales are limited. 
No trade is being done in Kansas patents. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
paients 37s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.41 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s 6d ($6.41 bbl), 
American soft winters 39s ($6.66 bbl), Australian patents 37s ($6.32 bbl). 

Belfast—With lower prices expected, demand is confined to spot lots. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 41s per 280 Ibs ($7 bbl), Canadian export patents 
39s ($6.66 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 6d ($6.58 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 38s 6d ($6.58 bbl), American soft winters 41s ($7 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, 41s ($7 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Daily price declines have caused buyers to lose confidence, and 
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sales, consequently, are limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents g7 40 
@1.65 per 100 kilos ($6.59@6.79 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.40@8 (86.59@719 
bbl), Kansas straights $7.15@7.40 ($6.35@6.59 bbl), home milled, delivered, $1.30 
($6.50 bbl), Belgian patents $7 ($6.23 bbl). és 

Hamburg.—Buyers are generally well stocked, and sales are mostly limited 
Fair demand exists, however, for imported flour afloat. Today’s quotations: Cana. 
dian top patents $7.55@8 per 100 kilos ($6.62@7.12 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$7.50@7.75 ($6.68@6.88 bbl), Canadian top patents $7.50@8 ($6.68@7.12 bbl), Kan- 
sas export patents $7.25@7.40 ($6.44@6.59 bbl), English patents $7.45@s.40 ($6.62 
@7.48 bbl), home milled $10.25 ($9.11 bbl), rye flour $8.35@8.65 ($7.42@7.69 bbl), 

Copenhagen.—Imported flour business is limited. Buyers have no confidence 
in present values. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70@8.05 per 109 
kilos ($6.85@7.15 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.35@7.60 ($6.53@6.76 bhl), Kan- 
sas top patents $7.35@7.90 ($6.53@7.03 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.40@7.45 ($6.59 
@6.97 bbl), Texas patents $7.35@7.80 ($6.53@6.94 bbl), Nebraska patents 87,69 
@7.80 ($6.76@6.94 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is little activity in imported flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $8 per 100 kilos ($7.12 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.50 (86,48 
bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50@7.75 ($6.58@6.89 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Canadian wheat is at a premium in London, owing to limited offers. ‘lhe gen- 
eral tone of the market is quiet. In Liverpool, buying is light and the to: 
A heavy movement is reported from the United States and Canada. 

MILLFEED 

Feedstuffs continue firm in London, and demand is brisk. Bran is 
£8 ton, and middlings at £8 17s 6d, ex-mill. 
Shipment are offered at £7. Low grades are easier in Liverpool, and («mand js 


improved. There is good demand generally in Belfast, where bran is wtfered at 
£9@£10 10s. 


© is easy, 


offered at 
Plate pollards for November-!ecember 


OIL CAKE 


The London cake market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is offered at 
£7 1s 3d, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £6 10s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is like- 
wise quiet. Argentine linseed meal is offered at £11 3s 9d, and Americiin cotton- 
seed meal at £10@11. 

OATMEAL 


Oats products are in fair demand in London, where Scottish mea! js freely 
offered at 42s, ex-store, and continental rolled oats at 39s 6d. The wet harvest 
has impaired the quality. American and Canadian offerings are firm and dearer, 
meal being quoted at 42s and rolled oats at 43s. In Belfast, American sid Cana- 
dian offerings are more in evidence. Rolled oats are offered at 41s 6d 42s, Ger- 
man rolled oats being priced at 42s, c.i.f. The quotations for Irish rolled oats are 
44@45s, delivered; meal, 40s. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Oct. 23 Oct. 24 NORTHWEST— Oct. 23 Oct. 24 

Oct. 22 Oct. 15 1926 1925 192 1925 
Minneapolis ...233,682 330,045 325,642 325,545 Minneapolis 51 i2 62 
St. Paul 6,855 14,288 11,680 St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 27,900 24,470 28,925 21,810 
Outside mills*.. 195,549 271,731 259,418 286,112 


The following table shows the p: rcentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 


Duluth-Superior .. 75 56 78 59 
Outside mills* .... 6 6 65 





Totals ....457,131 633,101 628,273 645,147 
SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City...177,787 174,333 158,526 123,968 

Wichita 


Average } 63 
SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City ...... 9 § 90 81 
43,289 45,276 49,842 30,119 ¢ 2 7 45 
Salina 45,156 36,468 33,049 23,988 7 53 
St. Joseph .... 34,494 53,784 47,875 39,054 St. ‘ 9 0 82 
Omaha 24,465 25,674 24,313 19,571 § G8 71 
Outside millst..203,284 236,423 287,563 185,265 Outside millst .... io 49 





Totals ....528,475 571,958 601,168 421,965 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 27,900 28,800 32,100 36,300 
Outsidet - 47,000 46,300 55,300 48,700 
Toledo : 43,700 45,500 39,400 36,400 
Outsidef - 80,582 39,761 63,820 24,838 
Indianapolis ... 7,598 7,669 
Southeast 02,980 100,293 112,320 115,170 


Average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHE 
St. Louis 46 48 
Outsidet 54 
Toledo 86 
Outsidef 
Indianapolis 
Southeast 





Totals ....252,162 260,654 310,538 269,077 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 27,802 28,112 28,345 28,532 
Seattle 35,696 37,010 28,026 28,117 
Tacoma 50,846 44,379 46,253 33,556 


Average 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 





Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


++ ++114,344 109,501 102,724 90,205 
226,709 226,850 213,884 223,670 
37,000 37,000 34,000 38,000 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of 
but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Average 58 
tie alee ‘ g ys 
Chicago D % 


iul and 
Louis, 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago St. Louis 
Spring first patent $6.65@ 7.15 $6.65@ 7.15 $7. 
Spring standard patent 6.3 6.80 6.35@ 6.75 &. 
Spring first clear . 6.20 6.00@ 6.40 6. 
Hard winter short patent J 7.00 7.00 
Hard winter straight . 6.40 6.40 
Hard winter first clear . 5.80 6.00 
Soft winter short patent A 6.75 6.75 
Soft winter straight ° 6.15 6.00 
Soft winter first clear é 5.50 ewsu Qe see 5.75 
Rye flour, white » 5.25 4.95@ 5.30 
Rye flour, dark . 4.25 4.10@ 4.40 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.60 $8.00@ 8.20 
Straight , d voee@ noes 
Cut-off ° ° “Gone @ save 


Minneapolis 
$7.35@ 7.65 
7.00@ 7.15 
6.10@ 6.25 


Kansas City 


ono: -: 
Pre: * 
ome; : 
ans 


Gan: >: 
cS rs ee 
@9 998 908 8996 


4. 

San Francisco 
$7.40@ 7.50 
8.40@ 8.50 
7.30@ 7.50 


Seattle 


6.50@ 7.25 


5.50 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
delivery. 


Buffalo 

45@ 7.55 
10@ 7.25 
75@ 6.80 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 0° 196 Ibs, 


Boston Columbus shville_ 
$8.10@ 8.35 A 7.40 § $7.10@ 8.15 
7.25@ 8.00 .75@ 7.15 ace. 
6.65@ 7.25 ties sree -@ oo 
6.75@ 7.90 7. BE 
coee@.nee 1 


New York Baltimore 
$7.00@ 7.35 $7. 7.4 
6.60@ 7.00 
6.50@ 6.90 
6.80@ 7.20 
6.35@ 6.80 


Philadelphia 
$7.25 Te 
6.90@ 
6.65@ 
7.15@ 7. 1@ 7.68 
6.70@ 7. ' ) ' @ «++ 
6.75@ 7.85 0@ 8.7 
6.05@ 6.75 0@ 7.5” 
; $ ae8 6.00@ 6.50 ee en 5@ em 
5.40@ 5.60 ¥ 5.65 5.60@ 5.80 5.50@ 6.00 ee ee ee ee 
Pee EE 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 5.00@ 5.15 oe Sa oo @ vee 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **\Winnipes 
Spring top patentf...$....@7.80 $8.00@8.65 Spring exports$ 38s 6a . 
Spring second patent{ ....@7.30 Ontario 90% pats.t.$5.30@5.35 
Spring first clearf.... ....@6.20 Ontario exports§ 37s 


80 +++-@.... 
80 *5.65@ 


2 
9 


se et DS «es . 6. 
5.90@ 6.30 . 5. 


80 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville. prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-Ilb jutes. {Secondhand jutes, §140-!b jutes 
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CANADIAN HARVESTING 
WEATHER IS IMPROVED 


Threshing Is in Full Swing in Prairie Prov- 
inces—Ontario Weather Favorable 
for Seeding 


Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting conditions 
throughout western Canada were greatly 
improved last week, and threshing was 
in full swing throughout the prairie 
rovinces. 

Midsummer temperatures, which in 
some places reached as high as 84 de- 
grees, prevailed in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. Grain fields that were 
soaked from recent rain and snow have 
dried out, and high prices are being paid 
to harvesters by farmers who wish to 
get their crop saved while the good 
weather lasts. Everywhere throughout 
the West there is a much more hopeful 
feeling tan a week ago. Canadian rail- 
ways are busy, and grain is pouring into 
the elevators. The full tide of the crop 
movement is expected to reach Fort Wil- 
liam in 1 few days. 

Ontario farmers are having favorable 
weather for sowing their fall wheat, and 
seeding is about completed. It is be- 
lieved that the acreage will show an in- 
crease over last year. 


Wheat Movement Heavy 

Wix»irec, Man.—Ideal weather pre- 
vailed |xst week for threshing and mar- 
keting, 1nd the wheat movement is now 
at the peak. Country marketings on 
Oct. 21 cached a record figure of 6,414,- 
000 bus. and for the week the figures 
will run little short of 30,000,000. 

Thres!\ing has been rushed with the 
greatest energy, machines in many dis- 
tricts being run day and night. Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan are _ nearly 
cleaned up, and about: 50 per cent of the 
Alberta crop has been separated. 

Receipts from now on should show: a 
less percentage of tough wheat, but those 
in the best position to know do not look 
for any great increase in the propor- 
tions of the two top grades. Although 
wheat inspections the last two days of 
the week have run to over 1,500 cars, 
very few of No. 1 northern are recorded 
on the sheets. Farmers are being ad- 
vised to hold No. 1 and No. 2 northern 
for seed, and probably this is being done 
in many cases. Also the pool will take 
precautions that good seed will not be 
lacking for next season’s planting. 

Considerable work on the land has 
been done in Manitoba and parts of Sas- 
katchewan, and the acreage fall plowed 
will be much larger than last year. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE, 1928, MEETING 


Norro.k, Va.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, in session at Virginia Beach, 
Va., Oct. 18, voted to hold the next con- 
vention there at the new Cavalier Hotel 
in June, 1928. The exact date has not 
been fixed. The association held its con- 
vention at Virginia Beach in 1925, with 
over 500 delegates and guests. The mem- 
bership comprised in the association is 
spread over Virginia, West Virginia. 
North Carolina, Maryland and Delaware. 





SOUTHERN MIXED FEED MEN 
HOLD MEETING AT MEMPHIS 


Memenis, Tenn.—About 100 members 
and guests attended the second annual 
convention of the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Oct. 17-19. 
G. G. Keith, Nashville, was chosen presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, and A. T. 
Pennington, Memphis, vice president. E. 


- MacNicol, Memphis, will continue as 
secretary. 





INCREASE IN FLEISCHMANN 
CO. EARNINGS INDICATED 


The Fleischmann Co.’s net earnings for 

first nine months of this year are 
expected to approximate $14,300,000 after 
depreciation, federal taxes and preferred 
vidend requirements, or the equivalent 
of $3.18 a share on 4,500,000 no par com- 


mon shares outstanding, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. 

This would compare with $13,476,951 
after charges, or $2.98 a share, earned in 
the corresponding 1926 period. For the 
first half of this year, the company re- 
ported net of $9,315,352, after deprecia- 
tion and taxes, equal to $2.06 a share on 
common outstanding. 

The Journal says that, on present indi- 
cations, The Fleischmann Co. probably 
will show slightly more than $19,000,000 
earned for the full year, or at the rate of 
$4.25 a share on the 4,500,000 common 
shares. Sales this year have been in ex- 
cess of last year, and for the first six 
months totaled $31,798,527, an increase 
of 2 per cent over the same period of 
1926, when the total was $30,929,008. 


NEW CUBAN TARIFF MAKES 
NO CHANGE IN FLOUR DUTY 


Wasuinerton, D. C., Oct. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Cuban government pro- 
mulgated a new tariff on Oct. 20, to be- 
come effective on Oct, 26, according to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

The text of the new tariff has been 
mailed from Cuba, and specific details 
soon will be available in Washington as 
to the new rates. 

It is understood that the new tariff 
leaves the. import duty unchanged at 91c 
per 100 kilos for flour having its origin 
in the United States, and $1.30 for flours 
from other countries. 

Tueropore M. Knapren. 








OHIO BAKERS’ TREASURER DIES 

Cuicaco, Inr.—Charles J. Gobel, pres- 
ident and general manager of the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Baking Co., who died early 
this month, was treasurer of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association. He had been ill 
about eight weeks, his condition having 
been very critical for some time. 

Born in Zanesville, Ohio, Mr. Gobel 
was aged 51 years and had spent his 
business life in the baking industry. He 
was with the National Biscuit Co. until 
1911, when he became bookkeeper of the 
Springfield company, for which he had 
originally worked when the plant had 
been operated by the National Biscuit 
Co. He was elected president of the 
bakery in 1926, following the tragic 
death of Hector Urquhart, the former 
president, in a street car accident. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT ESTIMATE 

The Canadian dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics has received a cable from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome which states that the wheat crop 
of Australia is unofficially estimated at 
110,000,000 bus, compared with 164,669,- 
000 last year. The rainfall has been 
deficient in South Australia, and parts 
of Victoria and New South Wales. Early 
October rains saved many districts in 
New South Wales. 


GRAIN AND FEED PLANT BURNS 

Attanta, Ga.—Fire of undetermined 
origin recently destroyed the plant and 
warehouse of the grain and feed firm of 
T. H. Brooke & Co., 212 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, and a considerable quantity of 
hay and grain. The loss amounted to 
several thousand dollars, but is reported 
to have been largely covered by insur- 
ance. The company is planning to re- 
build. 








IRISH BAKER’S DEATH 

Betrast, IrELAND.—Sir Peter McCon- 
nell, a director of the bakery firm of 
Bernard Hughes, Ltd., died recently. 
Sir Peter married a daughter of Edwin 
Hughes, who in days gone by was prom- 
inently connected with the milling trade 
in Belfast, the mill at the present time 
being run by Hughes, Dickson & Co., 
Ltd., a leading firm in the north of Ire- 
land commanding a large business. 





TRAFFIC MEN MEET IN OGDEN 

Ocpven, U'tan.—Traffic experts of four 
leading western milling companies con- 
ferred here last week with Ogden Grain 
Exchange directors regarding freight 
rate questions affecting western states, 
and particularly the prospective hearing 
on grain rates to be arranged for some 
Pacific Coast city by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. James H. DeVine, 
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president of the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce, welcomed the grain men, and H. 
P. Iverson, president of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, presided at the meeting. The 
four traffic experts were George H. 
Work, of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo; E. B. Smith, 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; 
L. F. Nichols, of the Royal Milling Co., 
Great Falls; Roy Carruthers, of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden. 





SECOND FORECAST MADE OF 
AREA SOWN IN ARGENTINA 


The Canadian dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics reports the receipt of a cable- 
gram from the Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Buenos Aires communicating 
the following second official forecast of 
the areas sown to wheat, flaxseed and 
oats in Argentina for the season 1927-28: 
wheat 19,645,000 acres, compared with 
19,275,000 in 1926-27 and 16,933,000, the 
annual average for the five years 1921- 
22 to 1925-26; flaxseed 6,919,000, com- 
pared with 6,672,000 in 1926-27 and with 
5,225,000, the five-year average; oats 3,- 
163,000, compared with 3,171,000 in 1926- 
27 and 2,662,000, the five-year average. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture states that the official forecast 
of the barley acreage is 1,164,000 acres 
and of rye 823,000. Moderately warm 
weather and well distributed rains have 
put the crops in good condition. 





FLAX ACREAGE IS SMALLER 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The total area 
planted to flaxseed in 19 countries so 
far reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is below that 
of last year. The revised estimate for 
Argentina is 6,919,000 acres, or slightly 
above 1926. Weather in Argentina con- 
tinues favorable, being moderately warm, 
with substantial rains in the northern 
grain districts. The area sown to flax- 
seed this year in the European part of 
Russia is about 2 per cent below that of 
last year, according to preliminary data. 
The first estimate of area for India is 
not expected until January, 1928. 





WORLD CORN CROP LOWER 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—According to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the 14 northern hemisphere coun- 


. tries which have so far reported their 


1927 corn crops show a total production 
of 3,000,000,000 bus, which is 7 per cent 
below the production in the same coun- 
tries last year, and also below that for 
1925 and the pre-war five-year average. 
It is considered certain by the Times of 
Argentina that there will be a consider- 
ably increased acreage sown to corn this 
year, and that there is likely to be very 
little carry-over into 1928, owing to the 
high prices which growers are receiving. 





WHEAT AIDED BY RAIN 


SeatrLteE, Wasu.—The same weather 
conditions which have been disastrous to 
the 1927 crop, namely, excessive autumn 
rainfall, have been equally favorable to 
winter wheat seeding, a large percentage 
of which is now,in the ground, and early 
sown wheat has already made vigorous 
growth. More or less wheat is still un- 
cut, and considerable is in the shock, 
though recent dry weather has made 
rapid threshing possible. 





GRAIN RUSH TO BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—As the finish of the 
lake season draws near, the fall rush of 
grain to this port increases. There are 
said to be 24 vessels on the way now, 
with over 6,000,000 bus grain. Local ele- 
vators unloaded over 1,000,000 bus in 
each of the past three days. Canal op- 
erators report much activity at that ter- 
minal. Between Oct. 15 and 20, 74 boats 
left laden with 1,448,339 bus grain, with 
much more booked before the finish. 





OATS PRODUCTION SLIGHTLY HIGHER 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—According to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
29 northern hemisphere countries so far 
reporting 1927 oats production show a 
crop of 3,488,900,000 bus, which is slight- 
ly above the pre-war average and that 
of last year, but a little below 1925. 








KENTUCKY BAKERS IN 
LOUISVILLE MEETING 


More Than 100 Bakers and Allied Trades- 
men Registered—Ideal Weather Pre- 
vails for Convention 


Louisvittzx, Ky., Oct. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association was officially opened this 
morning at the Brown Hotel by Oscar 
J. Roth, president. More than 100 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen have registered 
thus far, and more are arriving on every 
train. 

Mr. Roth, in his message to members, 
said that the office of president should 
be more than an advertising agency, and 
that the organization was too vital to 
Kentucky bakers to allow it to remain 
in its present condition. He advocated 
that concerted action be taken, and that 
the services of the president should be 
made available to bakers in sections 
where no clubs were organized. Mr. 
Roth’s message reached a degree of ex- 
cellence seldom attained by a state presi- 
dent. 

The reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer showed that the organization 
had been active during the past year, 
and that a good financial balance re- 
mained. 

Charles Pfeffer, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Wholesale 
and Retail, George Goetz, president of 
the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club, 
Mr. Vogelman, president of the North- 
ern Kentucky Bakers’ Association, Theo- 
dore Von Bokern, president of the Louis- 
ville Boosters’ Club, and C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary-manager of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, spoke briefly. 

John C. Summers, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, delivered an address on 
“Quality Bread,” and R. E. Daugherty, 
director of vocational training in the 
Louisville public schools, spoke on “Trade. 
Education.” 

On Oct, 26 J. J. Paar, of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, will 
discuss “Correct Fermentation.” John 
M. Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, New 
York, will be another speaker. 

Last night the Louisville Boosters’ 
Club entertained at a reception and 
dance. This evening Mr. Roth will be 
toastmaster at the annual banquet. 

Ideal weather prevails for the conven- 
tion. Louisville bakers make excellent 
hosts. 

S. O. Werner. 





GRAIN FREIGHTER SINKS 
MontreaL, Que.—Following a collision 
with a French freighter, the Italian 
freighter Vulcano, carrying a cargo of 
grain from Montreal to Italy, sank in 
the St. Lawrence River, below Quebec, 
on Oct. 18. No lives were lost. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Oct. 22, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
323 2% ee 


Stocks 


Minneapolis .. 8 7 299 

Kansas City... 17 18 203 175 

Chicago ...... 297 301 155 197 ee oe 
New York .... 316 295 167 1389 330 345 
Philadelphia . 48 39 44 36 84 108 
Baltimore .... 28 34 6 20 oe ee 
Milwaukee ... 91 29 8 1 


Dul.-Superior.. 199 237 217 240 222 388 
*Buffalo ee eo oe ee ee 
tNashville ... .. ee os - 52 47 
*Shipments by lake and canal. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 21. 





Semolina Exports 
Exports of semolina from the United 
States for the month of September, giving 
countries to which exported: 








Country of destination— Bbls Value 
PRIME ccc cevcccccvccseccss 448 $2,862 
TRUE ose ccc sscesacesctevcce 1 10 
DORI cicicvevcccacdocte Oaee 15,645 
SY inks nak bee ns ohne Ree 812 4,628 

MED?) i's wate eeveedesiama 3,524 $23,145 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Oct. 8.. 38,040 3,025 3,072 
Production July 1- 


OGt. .-& 00 v.0ctnneecs 35,254 40,239 38,471 
Imports— 

Week ending Oct. 8.. éoe 2 
Exports— 

July 1-Oct. 8......... 3,405 4,160 2,746 
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Millers’ National Federation Gives Its President New Powers 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


WO days—Oct. 21-22—of ideal golf 

weather marked the semiannual 

meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, last week. But although no 
golf was played, the time of members 
who attended was not wasted, as the ses- 
sions—particularly those of the first day 
—brought forth much instructive and 
potentially constructive discussion. 

But discussion was not the only thing 
done at the meeting. What was termed 
by Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Federation, as the most important ac- 
tion taken by the milling industry for 
years was a resolution passed by the 
board of directors on the first day of the 
meeting which, in effect, will give fuller 
power to the president of the Federation 
than he has enjoyed in the past. The 
board authorized the president to ap- 
point a committee to work out and pro- 
pose to the industry a plan of organiza- 
tion and procedure within the industry 
itself which will enable the industry to 
adopt such measures of self-regulation 
and such control of the factors of com- 
petition within legal limits as will pre- 
vent the unprofitable operation from 
which the industry suffers. 

In commenting upon this action by 
the board of directors, Mr. Anderson 
said that he intends to appoint a com- 
mittee, regardless of the section of the 
country from which they come, who will 
have the welfare of the industry at heart 
and be sufficiently broad visioned and 
capable to work out a real plan to al- 
leviate, at least, the periodical depres- 
sions that come in milling as in every 
other industry. 

Mr. Anderson was also given power 
to employ any secretary or other em- 
ployee of the Federation that he should 
choose at a salary to be fixed by him, 
so long as the expenditure could be met 
by the revenue of the Federation. 

Members of the Federation present 
at the meeting, in commenting on this 
action by the directors, said that it might 
make Mr. Anderson the czar of the mill- 
ing industry, and the consensus seemed 
to be that it was a real step toward 
some solution of the problem of regula- 
tion within the industry. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SELLING 


The new sales committee, formed re- 
cently with the idea of giving sales ex- 
ecutives an opportunity to meet and dis- 
cuss their problems instead of allowing 
their senior officials to do this on their 
behalf, was given charge of the first 
day’s sessions. : 

After H. L. Beecher, chairman of the 
board of the Federation, had called the 
convention to order, he handed the chair- 
manship of the session over to H. R. 
Ward, chairman of the sales committee. 

Mr. Ward proceeded to explain the 
aims of the committee and told the sales 
managers present, of whom a represen- 
tative number were in attendance, that 
they could no longer complain that the 
higher executives of their companies came 
to Federation meetings and discussed 
and agreed upon solutions for sales 
problems with which they were not en- 
tirely familiar, and that they suggested 
remedies which were impractical. Mr. 
Ward had some difficulty in getting the 
sales executives present to make sug- 
gestions for the future work of the com- 
mittee or suggest problems to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 

Finally, however, the ice was broken 
and several proposals were made from 
the floor. A number of sales managers 
admitted that their companies often 
sold flour below cost, and they consid- 
ered that the way to prevent this mal- 
practice was _a problem of vital impor- 
tance. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, then 
made the first concrete suggestions of 
the meeting. He proposed an economic 
service similar to one already operating 
in the Northwest, whereby millers might 
be able to learn the price at which flour 
was actually selling in different parts of 
the country. This, he explained, would 
give them an opportunity to investigate 
some of the numerous rumors about low 
prices which only too often caused a mill 
to cut its prices unnecessarily. His sec- 


ond proposal was that all members of 
the Federation should sign the Federa- 
tion’s pledge to limit forward sales to 
120 days. 

Mr. Goetzmann’s first proposal was 
heartily indorsed by several members, 
especially those from the Northwest who 
had had experience with the bureau of 
information operating there. They spoke 
of its inestimable value, and said that 
they thought similar bureaus in other 
sections of the country would prove 
equally valuable to the millers in those 
districts. 

NOT AN ILLEGAL INSTITUTION 


Certain millers of the Southwest ex- 
plained that they had attempted to set 
up such a service in their territory, but 
a number of important companies had 
refused to join it, and the scheme had, 
of necessity, been abandoned. In reply 
to this, northwestern advocates of this 
bureau of information stated that all of 
the mills of the Northwest had not sub- 
scribed to the service, but they believed 
that this did not prevent its being effec- 
tive; it was, they said, the loss of the 
nonjoining mills. They also pointed out 
that this bureau was not an illegal in- 
stitution. All reports made by the bu- 
reau were entirely impersonal, nothing 
ever being said about the actual mills 
that were making sales and the prices 
at which they were making them. It 
was explained that the miller, unlike the 
wheat buyer, had no tape and black- 
board from which he could learn the 
prices at which sales were made, and 
this was the deficiency that the bureau 
tried to fill. 

Most of those at the meeting seemed 
interested, to say the least, in the estab- 
lishment of services of this nature in va- 
rious parts of the country, and it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Anderson’s new committee 
will be reminded of this sentiment. 

There seemed to be no doubt through- 
out the entire meeting that the Federa- 
tion’s pledge campaign was sound, and 
should be supported by every miller. 
From the president of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, B. B. Sheffield, to 
the owner of one of the smallest mills that 
has membership in the Federation, C. A. 
Godfrey, of the Beaver Valley Milling 
Co., Des Moines, millers said that they 
could see no reason why any one should 
be afraid of signing the pledge, as it 
could not commit them to anything un- 
less the majer portion of the industry 
signed it, in which case there would be 
no occasion for fear. 

Mr. Husband announced that pledges 
were still coming in, and that, so far, 


HE genial Howard W. (“Doc”) Files, 

assistant sales manager for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, con- 
ducted the discussion on “Selling Terms” 
that formed one of the interesting topics 
at the recent Federation meeting in 
Chicago. 


280 mills, with an output of flour in 
1925 of 53,546,730 bbls, had signed it. An 
interesting comment upon this was the 
fact that the proportion of large mills 
that have signed it is much greater than 
that of the medium and small ones. 

As Mr. Sheffield pointed out, it is be- 
lieved that the pledge offers an oppor- 
tunity for millers to do something con- 
structive, as any one violating the prom- 
ise given could easily be detected, and 
no miller would dare risk this stigma. 

During the meeting, an appeal was 
made, to members who had signed, to 
go out in their territory in order to try 
to win over nonsigners. This, Mr. Hus- 
band announced, had been done very ef- 
fectively by G. G. Sohlberg, of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, who had 
obtained several signatures. 

Later, a resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Sheffield, and passed unanimously, 
that all possible support should be given 
by members to the Federation in its at- 
tempt to get the pledge signed. 


INFORMATION ABOUT FLOUR SALESMEN 


A suggestion was made that the Fed- 
eration should establish some kind of a 
central bureau where information could 
be obtained regarding the previous ex- 
perience of flour salesmen and brokers. 
A number of sales managers testified to 
the fact that there were too many in- 
competent salesmen “floating” around, 
changing their positions every few months 
and involving mills in unnecessary ex- 
pense, as it naturally took some time 


Ror N. BISHOP, President of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
Addressed Last Week’s Meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation on “Who 
Will Protect Us Against Ourselves?” 


and money to discover that they were 
not producers. 

H. F. Marsh, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, said that he did 
not think that mills could expect to pick 
up perfectly trained salesmen. They 
should be prepared to take the raw ma- 
terial and train it into the particular 
ways of the company. Nevertheless, a 
resolution recommending the formation 
of such a bureau of information was 
unanimously passed. 

The afternoon of the first day of the 
meeting witnessed a thorough discussion 
of two problems, closely related, that 
have vexed the industry for some time, 
namely, forward selling and the carry- 
ing charge. 

J. A. Reis, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, set forth the case against 
forward selling. It was, he said, bad 
business to take on long-time bookings. 
If millers wanted to speculate, he sug- 
gested that they should take the op- 
portunity afforded by the option mar- 
kets. He mentioned that one large or- 
ganization he knew of had been con- 
fining its sales to 60 days, and had met 


with considerable success. At present 
millers were faced with a great oppor. 
tunity to cut down forward sales, as the 
buyers had suffered last year and were 
somewhat disgusted with the practic. 
themselves. 

Another miller, however, said that the 
Federation must consider, not the ideal 
but what was practical. The large buy. 
ers were determined, he said, to purchase 
over long periods, and he believed that 


J OHN W. BURNS, of the Stanard- 

Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, conduct- 
ed the discussion on “Conversion” which 
was part of the program of lust week's 
Millers’ National Federation meeting in 
Chicago. 


the only thing that could be done was 
to limit sales to 120 days ai certain 
times of the year. Then it would only 
be practical if all millers would co-op- 
erate. 

The carrying charge was introduced 
into the discussion by J. B. M. Wilcox, 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, who explained the necessity and 
justification of this charge. It was ad- 
mitted by most of those in attendance 
that the position with regard to carry- 
ing charges had been greatly improved 
this year, although there were a number 
of buyers who looked upon it as an un- 
fair charge. 

It was alleged that in some cases the 
charge was being remitted, but this was 
explained by the fact that there were 4 
number of cases that had peculiar cit- 
cumstances and necessitated this action. 

Mr. Wilcox, and others, state! that a 
number of buyers were becoming aware 
of the fact that in the long run it paid to 
buy from a mill that enforced the 
charge, since those not doing so had to 
make up the cost of carrying in the 
price of flour. In this way the innocent 
were bound to suffer for the omissions 
of the guilty who did not take flour out 
as contracted. Some figures were fur 
nished showing that mills had collected 
large amounts in carrying char,es this 
year, but it was carefully explained that 
there was no profit in these charges; 
they merely helped the mill to cut some 
of the loss contracted when » uyer 
does not do what he has agreed to do. — 

The close relationship between this 
charge and forward selling was pointed 
out by Mr. Wilcox when he saic that if 
a buyer knew for certain that the charge 
was going to be strictly enforced, he 
would not contract over a long period 
for a greater amount of flour than he 
could use. 

Sydney Anderson joined in this discus- 
sion, and said the ideal situation woul 
be that when there was no need for ® 
carrying charge. Mills make sales whe! 
they are perfectly well aware that the 
buyer in question cannot use the amount 
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of flour sold. That was an unnecessary 
evil, he said. 

Charles T. Olson, of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who took as 
his subject “Package Differentials,” gave 
an account of the gradual acceptance by 
the trade of the package differential 
schedule issued by the Federation as a 
necessary and justified charge. He 
stressed the importance of the differen- 
tials and the necessity of strict enforce- 
ment by the miller. Any neglect to en- 
force them became a precedent, and 
endless trouble could be caused, possibly 
resulting in breaking down an almost 
universally accepted trade custom. It 
was mentioned that some 18,000 copies of 


the schedule are distributed at each 


printing, showing the wide application 
the differentials are given. 
A TALK ON CONVERSION COSTS 


A brisk talk was given by John W. 
Burns, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 


St. Louis, on the subject of conversion 
‘costs. He advocated the abandonment . 


of any system whereby the cost was fig- 


ured on the assumption that the mill ran 
‘full time. 


He suggested that costs 
should be based on the previous year’s 
record of operation, with necessary ad- 
justments being made at the end of each 
It was a fallacy to believe, he 
said, that the cost of conversion was any 
less when a sale was made to a big buyer 
than when one was made to a small buy- 
er. It was also false to believe that 
flour could be sold at a price which did 
not take into account the sales cost. He 
said that there were many methods of 
calcuiating conversion, and any one would 
do so long as it fitted the mill in ques- 
tion and included every expense. He 
called attention to the great amount of 
time and money the Federation had 
spent in perfecting a system that would 
enable millers to ascertain and analyze 
their costs, and he recommended the 
adoption of this system. In conclusion 
he advised those who could not get their 
conversion cost, plus a profit, to shut 
down their mills. 

D. D. Davis, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, giving the meeting his 
opinion of what should be done by the 
Federation, said that, in spite of the fact 
that 75 per cent of the total output of 
flour was sold below cost; most mills 
made some kind of a profit. This situa- 
tion was due to the “sporty” character of 
millers, and was unknown in any other 
industry. As a corrective, he suggested 
a regulatory body within the industry 
that would be empowered to rid it of its 
speculative tendencies — a suggestion 
which was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors. 

The last speaker on the first day of 
the meeting was Howard W. Files, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. Files spoke on the subject of 
the terms of payment which mills allow 
buyers. He said that, unfortunately, 
millers had permitted buyers to dicker, 
not only about prices, but about the way 
in which they should pay those prices. 
It had reached such a stage that to 
make a flour sale was a transaction al- 
most oriental in character as it was gen- 
erally known that in the Orient no sale 

d be consummated without a vast 
amount of argument. This was unnec- 
essary, he pointed out. Millers have to 
pay cash prices for wheat, and he saw no 
Teason why car lots of flour should be 
sold on any other than an arrival draft 

is. Any weakness on the part of 
millers in extending credit resulted in 
absurd terms being granted buyers as, 
naturally, millers would attempt to outdo 
one another in this respect. 


ONE SESSION ON SECOND DAY 


Although it had been planned to hold 
two sessions, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon, on the second day of 
the meeting, it was found that all the 
business could be completed in the morn- 
ing session, and members were able to 
Spend the afternoon visiting their friends. 

B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and a member of the 
executive committee, was asked by H. L. 

cher, chairman of the board, who pre- 

at this session, to make an an- 
houncement with regard to the directors’ 
Meeting that had been held on the pre- 
ay. Mr. Marr then told of the 
Tesolution that has been already men- 





tioned whereby the Federation is to 
make some effort to regulate the indus- 
try from within. 

The reports of the various committees 
were presented, and as they had been 
printed and distributed to each member, 
only those containing matter that might 
bring forth discussion were read. These 
were the secretary’s, the traffic director’s 
and the cost accountant’s. 

A. P. Husband, in his secretarial re- 
port, reviewed the activities of the Fed- 
eration since his last report and an- 
nounced that a new membership cam- 
paign that was started in June had so 
far brought in 13 new members, repre- 
senting an annual output, in 1926, of 1,- 
802,632 bbls. Five mills, with an out- 
put of 189,837 bbls, have, however, with- 
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At this juncture Mr. Anderson spoke 
regarding the status of the Federation’s 
cost accounting system. He said that he 
was not satisfied with the progress that 
was being made in selling it to members. 
He pointed out that it was a very vital 
need; other associations, that had met 
with success in ironing out the problems 
of the industries they represented, had 
based their action on standard cost data. 
The idea of a standard system of cost 
accounting for the milling industry was 
not so much to teach millers how to keep 
their books, but to enable the industry 
to have something upon which to build 
up an organization that could be of some 
benefit to it. The board of directors, he 
said, had decided to waive the old rule 
that the manual of cost accounting 
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drawn since the last report was made. 
On Oct. 1, he reported, the Federation 
had $11,800 available cash. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director for the 
Federation, gave a history of the hear- 
ing that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission commenced in Dallas last May 
on the general freight rate structure on 
grain and grain products. He pointed 
out that, while most of the hearings had 
resulted in millers fighting for sectional 
advantages, the Federation was advocat- 
ing the principle of liberal transit ar- 
rangements throughout the country and 
without any charge for such service. 

The cost accounting expert of the 
Federation, H. H. Hanneman, reported 
that during the past five months he had 
visited 119 mills in nine different states, 
and had been able to do work for 22 of 
these. He said that, so far, nothing had 
been done with regard to the proposed 
accounting system for the smaller mill, 
owing to the fact that further informa- 
tion was required before he could make 
any definite recommendation to the cost 
accounting committee of the Federation. 


should only be supplied to members. It 
was now intended that any one might get 
a copy; the point was to get as many 
companies as possible using this system. 
Certified public accountants and others 
dealing with millers’ accounts would also 
be able to procure copies. 

H. H. Hanneman then spoke on the 
necessity of cost accounting, and appealed 
to millers to do all in their power to get 
the system accepted. 


ADDRESS BY ROY N. BISHOP 


A comparatively new member of the 
industry, but one occupying an impor- 
tant position in it, Roy N. Bishop, pres- 
ident of the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was the only speaker scheduled for 
the second day’s session. In an interest- 
ing and diverting way he addressed the 
meeting on “Who Will Protect Us 
Against Ourselves?” He said that there 
were several causes for the millers’ trou- 
bles. They, in common. with all human 
beings, were naturally selfish; they were 
racially inclined to be competitive, hav- 
ing been brought up with the idea of 
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playing or working at something in order 
to win... But the chief difficulty was that 
there was a great lack of co-operation 
within the industry. This was the first 
Federation meeting he had attended, he 
said, and from what he had heard, he 
thought that the Federation should be 
called the Millers’ Debating and-Confes- 
sion Society. Millers apparently came 
there to admit that they had done un- 
ethical things, and then to debate about 
them. 

He believed that the Federation might 
have been effective 25 years ago; it was 
built to suit the needs of the industry as 
it was then. But it had not kept pace 
with the times. Its officials could not 
be blamed for this; they had a very lim- 
ited amount of money to spend and, of 
necessity, their activities were cramped. 
He compared the Federation to a toy 
factory that was supposed to turn out 
real products; it couldn’t be done, he 
said. 

Something had to be done to build up 
an organization, Mr. Bishop said, that 
would be able to regulate the industry. 
He stated that there was too much 
“Please - won’t - you - collect - carrying- 
charges” spirit about the present organi- 
zation. He referred to the fact that the 
government was anxious to see strong 
organization in every industry. 

Mr. Bishop said that the head of such 
a body should have power, and be able 
to punish those that do not do the 
things that they have agreed to do. He 
thought that the resolution that had been 
passed by the board of directors would 
enable Sydney Anderson to have such 
— and he believed that if Mr. An- 

erson were given the support of mem- 
bers, he could accomplish something 
worth while. 

Before adjourning, a resolution of con- 
dolence was passed concerning the death 
of Professor Harry B. Snyder, in which 
tribute was paid to the service that he 
had rendered the industry. It was re- 
solved that copies of this resolution, to- 
gether with a message of sincere sym- 
pathy, should be sent to his family and 
associates. 

. os 

Two ladies listened attentively during 
most of the sessions. One was Mrs. R. 
D. Patton, of the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, who is actively en- 
gaged in the milling business. The other 
was her sister, who is only indirectly in- 
terested. 

* * 

The soft wheat millers were strong in 
number at the meeting. They met on 
Oct. 19 before the Federation meeting 
began, nearly all of the directors of their 
association being present. 

* * 


Roy N. Bishop, president of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., San Francisco, said that 
he had related the unethical practices 
that faced the industry to a man he met 
in the train on the.way to the meeting. 
“Say,” said the stranger, “does a man 
have to be crazy to be a miller?” “No,” 
replied Mr. Bishop, “but it helps.” 

. * 


Sydney Anderson entertained the di- 
rectors of the Federation at dinner on 
Oct. 21. He said that the directors’ 
meeting was the best attended one at 
which he had been present. 

* + 


A. L. Goetzmann, who has been both 
president and secretary of the Federa- 
tion, said that the attendance was ex- 
ceptionally good for a semiannual meet- 


ing. 
& - * 


C. B. Cole, of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was introduced as hav- 
ing been 61 years in the milling business. 
He must have started young, as he 
doesn’t look any older than that. 


* * 


Karl E. Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., with Mrs. 
Humphrey, came to the convention by 
ear. They are spending a fortnight in 
Chicago. 

* * 

A. P. Husband, Federation secretary, 
deserved the thanks of the millin’ press 
for supplying a table and other facilities 
for reporting the meeting. Balancing a 
pad on the knee, as is usually necessary 
at conventions, is not the most com- 
fortable way of writing. 
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VOTE TO ADVERTISE 
MACARONI NATIONALLY 


Manufacturers Hold Semiannual Meeting in 
New York and Decide to Raise Fund 
to Advertise Products 


New York, N. Y.—The National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association held a 
semiannual meeting at the Manger Hotel, 
New York, on Oct. 21. The meeting was 
called chiefly to determine a policy for 
national advertising, and was held at 
this time to enable members attending 
the convention of the Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association at Atlantic 
City to stop in New York before going 
home. 

The session, presided over by Henry 
Mueller, the president, assisted by M. J. 
Donna, the secretary, lasted from 10 a.m. 
until nearly 6 p.m., and resulted in put- 
ting in motion the necessary machinery 
for the coming campaign. Mr. Mueller’s 
opening address was brief and informal, 
and the members proceeded immediately 
to a discussion which brought out the 
great need for national publicity to bring 
macaroni, spaghetti, and similar prod- 
ducts, to the consciousness of the buying 
public. C. S. Foulds, chairman of the 
publicity committee, gave a report which 
adequately covered the subject, and it 
was unanimously voted to raise a fund 
for national advertising, using such me- 
diums as the Saturday Evening Post, 
women’s magazines, etc. It is expected 
that all members of the association, which 
represents 70 per cent of the macaroni 
products manufactured in the United 
States, will want to contribute to this 
fund, and durum wheat millers and many 
nonmembers have also indicated a desire 
to participate. 

The publicity committee was increased 
to seven members, representing both the 
package and bulk goods manufacturers 
all over the country. It will have charge 
of raising the funds, and it will plan the 
type of advertising and educational work 
to be done. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on illegal egg substitutes for noodles, but 
there were no other speeches. As a re- 
sult of the success of this meeting, it was 
decided that others should be held in 
different parts of the country to induce 
further co-operation. 

One of the most interesting and enjoy- 
able features of the session was the 
luncheon in the hotel grill, when the 
Washburn Crosby Co., represented by 
Howard P. Mitchell, acted as host to the 
entire assembly. As a result of Mr. 
Mitchell’s conference with the Italian chef, 
a dish of spaghetti was a special feature 
of the luncheon, showing that he believed 
that the first step in the attempt to in- 
crease consumption should begin within 
the association. 

SIDE LIGHTS 


Eugene Skinner, of the Skinner Mfg. 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was at a national 
meeting for the first time, and was cor- 
dially greeted by many of his father’s 
friends who were present. 

J. F. Williams, of the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, former president of the as- 
sociation, looked in for a short time, be- 
ing in New York with Mrs. Williams on 
his way home from Atlantic City. 

B. Scotland, of the Joliet Macaroni 
Co., or “Scotty,” as he is usually called, 
was the most enthusiastic member at the 
meeting. He is also a hard worker on 
the publicity committee. 

F. Romeo, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Macaroni Co., who has now returned to 
his old office after an absence of about 10 
years, was an interested attendant. 





ATTENDANCE 


Among those present were: F. J. Ther- 
ringer, Therringer Macaroni Co., Mil- 
waukee; Eugene Skinner, Skinner Mfg. 
Co., Omaha; Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Ted Molinari, Splendor 
Macaroni Co., Boston; L. E. Cuneo, Con- 
nellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co; H. Mack, 
Natural Egg Noodle Co., Jersey City; A. 
A. Bianchi, Italia Macaroni Co., Brook- 
lyn; Frank DeAngelis, R. DeAngelis & 
Co., Philadelphia; Frank Patrono, Inde- 
pendent Macaroni Co., Mount Vernon; 
Max Kurtz, Kurtz Bros., Philadelphia; 
F. Romeo, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Macaroni 
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Co; A. Lambrosia, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Macaroni Co; Alfred Gioia, A. Gioia & 
Bros., Providence; T. H. Toomey, West- 
chester Macaroni Co., Mount Vernon; G. 
Guerrise, Keystone Macaroni Co., Leba- 
non; C. 8, Foulds, Foulds Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati; E. Ronzoni, Ronzoni Macaroni 
Co., Brooklyn; E. S. Vermylem, A. Zer- 
ega Sons, Brooklyn; David Cowan, L. 
Goodman & Co., New York; C. A. Tosi, 
Splendor Macaroni Co., Boston; B. 
Scotland, Joliet (Ill.) Macaroni Co; J. 
F. Williams, Creamette Co., Minneapolis; 
Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jer- 
sey City; M. J. Donna, secretary Nation- 
al Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, 
Braidwood, Ill; John Busceni, Metropoli- 
tan Macaroni Co., Brooklyn; Joseph P. 
Glynn, A, Zerega Sons, Brooklyn; Louis 
Petta, Washburn Crosby Co., New York; 
J. Horowitz, Horowitz Bros. & Margarre- 
ten, New York; A. Culmann, Atlantic 
Macaroni Co., Long Island City; G. Lo- 
Bue, LoBue Bros., Jersey City; D. Gla- 
viano, Lino & Glaviano, Jersey City; H. 
P. Mitchell, Washburn Crosby Co., New 
York. 





ALBERTA POOL CONTRACTS 
FOR LARGE, NEW ELEVATOR 


Vancouver, B. C——On Oct. 20 a con- 
tract was let by the Alberta wheat pool 
to the Northern Construction Co., Ltd., 
and to J. W. Stewart & Co., to build 
the foundations of a large terminal ele- 
vator on Burrard Inlet here. The work 
will commence at once, and will be com- 
pleted by Jan. 15, 1928. 

The house will have a storage capacity 
of 2,400,000 bus, and will cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. It will increase the 
storage capacity of the port to more 
than 10,250,000 bus. The pool is already 
operating a plant of 1,500,000 bus ca- 
pacity at Vancouver. 





MERGER OF TWO OLD PAN 
MANUFACTURING CONCERNS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—As announced in last 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
the Edward Katzinger Co., manufactur- 
er of bakers’ utensils, Chicago, recently 
purchased the August Maag Co., Balti- 
more. This merger was prompted by 
the fact that George H. Litz, president 
of the Maag company, after many years 
of successful operation of that concern, 
desired to retire. 

By this purchase there will become 
available to the numerous customers of 
the two concerns a service far better 
than anything either company had been 
able to offer heretofore. The Edward 
Katzinger Co. has long recognized the 


necessity of improving its service to its- 


customers in eastern markets. In addi- 
tion to this, there will be a marked im- 
provement along these same lines to the 
Katzinger company’s clients on the Pa- 
cific Coast, who will no doubt avail them- 
selves of shipments from the Baltimore 
plant via the Panama Canal. 

The August Maag Co, has been in busi- 


ness for over 50 years, and as the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co. has been in existence 
for almost the same length of time, this 
transaction merges two of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of bakery utensils 
in this country. 

The Edward Katzinger Co. says that 
Anthony J. Will and Allyn A. Gardner 
will continue in their executive capacities 
with the August Maag Co., the name of 
which will remain unchanged. It is also 
announced that the Maag line of goods 
will continue as heretofore, with the ex- 
ception of such improvement as modern 
manufacturing methods will allow. 





DEATH OF LESTER L. SEAMAN 


Well-Known New York Flour Man Was 
Head of Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co.’s Bakery Sales Division 


New York, N. Y.—The Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. announces the sudden 
death, on Oct. 21, of Lester L. Seaman, 
manager of the company’s bakery sales 
division. He was born April 10, 1875, 
and entered the employ of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell company in May, 1901. In 
its announcement the company says: “As 


a result of diligent, conscientious atten- 
tion to the interests of the business, he 
progressed. from a subordinate position 
to the management of the bakery sales 
division, which position he occupied for 
a number of years. His associates in the 
business and his many friends in the 
trade will greatly miss him, and all of 
us entertain the deepest sympathy for 
his wife and daughter in the great loss 
they have sustained.” 











List of Attendance at Semiannual Meeting 
of Millers’ Federation 


England.—R: J. Graves, Liverpool. 

California.—Roy N. Bishop, Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. 

District of Columbia.—Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Illinois.—Walter S..Johnson, W. S. John- 
son & Co., Chicago; I. B. Johnston, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Chicago; G. G. Jones, 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy; George 8S. 
Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton; A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; E. S. Wagner, traffic di- 
rector Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; 
D. E. Hobelman, American Miller, Chicago; 
Cc. W. Partridge, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago; A. G. Taylor, Arthur Taylor Sales 
Service, Chicago; Charles R. Decker, Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago; A. L. Gilster, Gilster 
Milling Co., Chester; C. W. Bransford, Na- 
tional Miller, Chicago; J. I. Logan, Indus- 
trial Appliance Co., Chicago; George W. Zie- 
bold, G. Ziebold Milling Co., Waterloo; E. 
M. Paget, Rumford Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago; E. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton; C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester; A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling 
Co., Waterloo; Ellis E. Murphy, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; Alvin E. Ponder, 
Gilster _Milling Co., Chester; Newton C. 
Evans, National Miller, Chicago; O. H. 
Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; 
W. A. Richards, National Miller, Chicago; 
Phelps Cowan, William Cowan & Co:, Chi- 





cago; A. S. Purves; The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago; H. K. Ferguson, American Miller, 
Chicago; John. Reget, Jr., Chicago; -Mrs. 
P. A. Poppenhusen, Chicago; Richard Pride, 


American Miller, Chicago; J. T. Caldwell, 
Millers’ National Insurance Co.,’ Chicago; 
A. H. Mitchell, American Miller, . Chicago; 


T. M. Van Horn, Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., Chicago. 

Indiana.—F. E. Barker, Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne; John L. Blish, Blish Milljng 
Co., Seymour; Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon; Frank 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
Lawrenceburg; C. B; Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville; Charles T. John- 
son, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon; 
W. M. Kendall, Blish Milling Co., Seymour; 
R. H. Missman, Sunnyside Milling Co., Ev- 
ansville; Burton Neal, Buckeye Cereal Mill- 


ing Co., Portland; John A. Reis, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; W. L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute; I. . 


Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Iowa.—C. A. Godfrey, Beaver Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines. 

Kansas.—P. H. Baum, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson; Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; G. M. Ross, Ross Mill- 
ing Co., Ottawa; Ralph C. Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; T. L. Welsh, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene. 

Kentucky.—Fred Borries, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Lowisville; 8. T. Chase, -Lex- 
ington Roller Mills Co,, Lexington; F.. P. 
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Cooke, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
ville; Joseph LeCompte, 
Mills Co., Lexington. 

husetts.—Paul T. Rothwell, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co. and Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston. 

Michigan.—George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe; Frank De Roo, Penin- 
sular Milling Co., Flint; Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell; F. B. Drees, secretary 
Michigan State Millers’ Association, Lan- 
sing; Fred Y. Henkel, Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit; Robert Henkel, Commercia} 
Milling Co., Detroit; F. T. King, King Mil). 
ing Co., Grand Rapids; Charles B. MacLeod, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit; F. E. Mar. 
tin, Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; 
Martin Vermaire, Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids; Ralph A. Voigt, Voigt Mil)- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota.—F. J. Allen, Bay State 
ing Co., Winona; J. F. Armstrong, 
Roller Mill Co., New Uim; H. L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; F. §, 
Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; 
D. D. Davis, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. W. Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; R. W. Goodell, King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; H. H. Hanne jan, 
Minneapolis; W. L. Harvey, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. S. Helm, [tus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; I. A. 


Inc., 
Lexington 


Louis- 
Roller 


Mill- 
Kagle 


Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake Cii,; §, 
J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tiernan Co., inc., 
New Ulm; George Livingston, Livin::ston 


Economic Service, Minneapolis; H. F. }: irsh, 
International Milling Co., Minnea)vlis; 
Charles T. Olson, Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; V. G. Pickett, Everett, Au-hen- 
baugh & Co., Minneapolis; John S. j’ills- 
bury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 

F. G. Raikes, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis; B. B. Sheffield, Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis; |! R. 
Ward, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mi: 


eap- 

olis. 
Missouri.—D. L. Boyer, Provident Ch» nical 
Works, St. Louis; J. W. Burns, St ard- 


Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; John W. ain, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas ( ; FF. 
E. Eichler, Modern Miller, St. Louis; \V. C. 
Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Milling Co,. S)ring- 
field; A. L. Goetzmann, Zenith Millin, Co., 


Kansas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, south- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
George E. Hincke, Ismert-Hincke illing 
Co., Kansas City; R. R: McCreight, Mi iland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; E. F. Mer- 
rill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; Harry G. Randall, Larabee Flou: Mills 
Co., Kansas City; David N. Sosland, south- 
western Miller, Kansas City; Robert F. Ster- 
ling, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City; 


Cc. B. Warkentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-!!incke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; G. B. Wood. Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Lou F. 
Morris, Cremoline Co., Inc., St. Louis. 

Montana.—C. R. McClave, Montana 
Mills Co., Great Falls. 

Nebraska.—Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha; Burdette 
Seward City Mills, Seward; A. M. Conners, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha; F. A. Glade, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Fremont; 
A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; F. M. Ross, Fremont Mills, 
Fremont; H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha; J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Cvwonsoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha. 

New York.—A. J. Bamford, Bakers Week- 


Flour 


naha 
Boyes, 


ly, New York City; Joseph V. Lane, F. H. 
Price & Co., New York; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport; 
Charles T. Stork, Novadel Process Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo; George P. Urban, Georxe Ur- 


ban Milling Co., Buffalo; Fred W. 
houn, Bakers Weekly, New York. 


Colqu- 


North Carolina.—William M. Speed, Aus- 
tin Heaton Co., Durham. 

Ohio.—L. C. Chase, United Mills Corpora- 
tion, Grafton; Charles M. Fritz, Wooster 


Milling & Grain Co., Wooster; B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; L. A. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; L. B. Miller, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; Mrs. R. 
D. Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Cc. W. Stewart, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; 
E. M. Stults; Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon; 
Edgar Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor; W. H. Wiggin, The North- 
western Miller, Toledo, 

Oklahoma.—Karl E. Humphrey, E! Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; G. G. Sohl- 
berg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City; T. 
C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill « Ele- 
vator Co., Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania.—C. R. Crouch, Crouch Bros. 
Co., Erie; H. G. Wolf, Lakeview Milling Co. 
Chambersburg. 

Tennessee.—T. M. Chivington, secretary 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nashville; 
Richard P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Knoxville; C. B. Stout, Washington Flour 
Mill, Memphis; W. H. Strowd, secretary 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nas) ville. 

Washington.—Will P. Fisher, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co,, Seattle. 

sin——Ray S. Knowlton, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Milwaukee; A. ™M. 
Marsh, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


CORN TARIFF HEARING 
DELAYED TILL DECEMBER 
Wasuineron, D.-C.—A press <i'spatch 
states that Argentina’s objection ‘» tariff 
commission representatives visitiig that 
country to obtain data on pro ‘uction 
costs is proving a stumbling b! ick to 
American corn growers seeking an 1 
crease in duty on imports of tha: prod- 
uct. Hearings on the proposal to 1 
crease the duties will be held late ™ 
December or early in January. Under 
this program the commission wil! be u- 
able to.make a report before Maich, am 
President Coolidge has explained that he 
must await this report before taking & 
tion. 
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Illinois Millers’ Mutual Celebrates Its 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


other business men attended a ban- 

quet at the Mineral Springs Hotel, 
Alton, Ill, Oct. 18, to celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Illinois. Anniversaries of this 
character are rare among American busi- 
ness institutions, and particularly among 
fire insurance companies, where the rate 
of mortality in the past has been high. 

The record of this organization is in- 
deed outstanding, and one of which the 
milling industry may well be proud. Be- 
fore an account of the banquet is given 
it might be well briefly to outline its his- 
tory. 

The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois was founded in 
1877 by a group of millers who believed 
the then existing fire insurance rates 
were excessive. Captain D. R. Sparks 
and Dr. A. R. McKinney were among 
the leaders in its organization, and they 
have been succeeded in their positions 
by their sons, H. B. Sparks now being 
president of the company, and G. A. Mc- 
Kinney secretary-treasurer. 

Its steady growth throughout the years 
may be seen from the fact that on Dec. 
31, 1877, assets were $6,965 and surplus 
$4,721, while today assets amount to $1,- 
750,000, with a surplus of $1,000,000. 
Conservative selection of risks and co- 
operation in preventing losses, in addi- 
tion to excellent management, are among 
the reasons for this excellent showing. 

Within the last few years a general 
business department has been added, un- 
der the management of R. B. Howd, an 
experienced insurance man, and a highly 
satisfactory showing is being made by 
this departnfent. 

The banquet on Oct. 18 was a fitting 
celebration for the achievements pre- 
viously so briefly mentioned. H. B. 
Sparks, president of the company, acted 
as toastmaster. During the dinner, 
music was furnished by the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club Quartet, which later led 
several group songs. Mr. Sparks intro- 
duced as the first speaker of the evening 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Indianapolis, Ind., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Grain Dealers’ 
Fire Insurance Co., who said, among 
other things, that the latter company was 
organized 25 years ago at a meeting in 
Peoria, Ill. Close co-operation existed 
between his company and that whose an- 
niversary was being celebrated. 

He declared that the millers’ company 
is known everywhere, and complimented 
G. A. McKinney, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, for the excellent work 
he has accomplished. He praised the mu- 
tual companies for the prevention work 
they have carried on, adding that millions 
of dollars have been saved for the mill- 
ing industry through this work, both in 
the lowering of rates and in fires pre- 
vented. 

In discussing fire insurance generally, 
Mr. Fitzgerald said that four out of five 
fire insurance companies eventually go 
out of business, this high rate of mor- 
tality being due to the carelessness of 
citizens in regard to fires. He pointed 
out, however, that only 20 per cent of 
mutual fire insurance firms have retired 
from business, which shows, as he said, 
that there must be something back of 
the system. He added that a general 
tendency is now noticeable everywhere 
toward the prevention of fires, a condi- 
tion to which the war period was help- 
ful. This has resulted in fire losses be- 
ing reduced $60,000,000 so far this year. 

After his address Mr. Sparks read the 
names of some of the millers who were 
active in the company, but are now de- 
ceased. All stood for a moment in re- 
Spect for them. 

Then occurred one of the striking 
events of the evening. Mr. Sparks called 
on W. E. Meek, a director of the asso- 
ciation, who pointed out that the keynote 
of mutual insurance is service, and that 
in attendance at the banquet was C. B. 
Cole, who has been an officer of the com- 
pany ever since it was organized and one 

of the leaders of the theory of service. 


A\sther business mes 125 millers and 


Mr. Meek then read and presented to 
Mr. Cole a resolution explaining the work 
of the men in bringing about the organi- 
zation of the company and the foresight 
they used in selecting him as an officer. 
The resolution concluded by expressing 
to Mr. Cole, who is the sole survivor of 
the founders of the company, the appre- 
ciation of the board of directors for the 
wise council he has given them, and the 
hope that it may long be continued. Mr. 
Cole’ was also presented with a gold 
pencil. 

In reply to Mr. Meek, Mr. Cole read 
an extremely interesting paper, outlining 
the history of the company. He told of 
the original meeting held to consider its 
formation, and of the subsequent meet- 
ings leading up to its actual organiza- 
tion. He particularly mentioned the 
work of Captain D. R. Sparks, who was 
instrumental in getting a law passed in 
Illinois permitting the formation of mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. He con- 
cluded his address by paying a feeling 
compliment to his original co-workers. 

Another speaker introduced by Mr. 
Sparks was C. B. Jenkins, of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., and chairman 
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of the insurance committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. Mr. Jenkins 
said he had been drawn to Alton by the 
men in the milling industry and by the 
wonderful event being celebrated. He 
pointed out some of the remarkable rec- 
ords established for length of service by 
various officers of the company, particu- 
larly mentioning the descendancy from 
father to son in the offices of the presi- 
dent and secretary. 

During the course of his address he 
touched on farm relief, saying that some 
politicians are trying to ride in on such 
legislation. His address might well be 
called one of inspiration, and he conclud- 
ed by saying that “success” is misspelled 
in the dictronary. He declared it should 
be spelled “work.” 

Mr. Sparks also called upon Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, secretary of the company, who 
said he was proud of the record estab- 
lished during the past 50 years, during 
which time from 25 to 70 per cent of the 
basic fire insurance rate has been saved 
for millers. He further explained that 
during this time the company has paid to 
policy holders $7,500,000, while creating 
a surplus of $1,000,000. Standards of 
buildings and machinery, Mr. McKinney 
said, have been built up, and the inspec- 
tion of risks has done much for the com- 
pany and the industry. In concluding 
his address he declared that the purpose 
for the future was further to improve the 
association as a company to which mill- 








A FOUNDER OF THE ILLINOIS MILLERS’ MUTUAL 





eC B. COLE, president of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., who has 
* been identified with the company since 1867, has enjoyed an active career, 


both within his own company and with the milling industry at large. 


The firm 


with which he has been so long associated was started in 1839 by Nathan Cole, 
and it was not until 1888 that it was incorporated under its present name. Mr. 
Cole was made president of the company in 1875, a position which he still holds. 

It was in the early days of millers’ association activities that Mr. Cole first 
rendered valuable assistance to the industry. He was twice president of the old 
Millers’ National Association during some of its most trying times. He is the 
sole survivor of the organizers of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of Illinois, which came into existence 50 years ago. He is also the last one left 


of the organizers of the Alton Millers’ Insurance Co., Alton, Iil. 


And while 


his activities today are much less strenuous than in those gone by, yet his in- 
terest in milling is as keen and his insight as clear as ever. 
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ers may go for protection, conservation 
and co-operation. 

During the 50 years this company has 
been in business, it has had but three 
presidents and three secretaries. Cap- 
tain D. R. Sparks was the first president, 
and held office for 30 years. George 
Postel was president for eight years, and 
since 1915 H. B. Sparks has been the in- 
cumbent. During the first four years 
John Atwood was secretary-treasurer. 
After him Dr. A. R. McKinney held the 
office, and he was succeeded by his son, 
George A. McKinney, who still retains 
this position. 

An unusual feature of the banquet, 
celebrating the founding of a company so 
many years ago, was the presence of 
Captain James N. Brown, Chester, IIL, 
who wrote the first policy for the asso- 
ciation. He is now over 80 years old, 
but still active. 

In addition to Mr. Sparks and Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, previously mentioned, the pres- 
ent officers of the company are George 
S. Milnor, vice president; Julius Postel, 
vice president; R. B. Howd, assistant 
secretary; J. W. Buckingham, assistant 
treasurer. The directors are C. B. Cole, 
Charles T. Johnson, Frank Kell, M. D. 
King, A. J. Koenigsmark, Arthur T. 
Leonhardt, G. A. McKinney, W. E. Meek, 
George S. Milnor, Julius Postel, A. F. 
Prange, George N. Sauer, W. H. Schleut- 
er, H. B. Sparks. 

In addition to the following who at- 
tended the banquet were many Alton 
business men, whose names space pre- 
vents being published at this time: C. 
B. .Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co; Frank H. Jones, Illinois Inspection 
Bureau, Chicago; F. J. Jost, Illinois 
Inspection Bureau, East St. Louis, II; 
H. G. Kemper, assistant manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago; Emmett V. Thompson, Dudley 
Kincade, W. A. O’Connor, Emmett V. 
Thompson Agency, St. Louis; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis; Phillip Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; W. J. 
Reichert, Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, 
Ill; E. Schurmann, Hanover Star Mill- 
ing Co., Germantown, Ill; W. W. Sweet, 
Jr., secretary of the Retail Merchants’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Illinois, Spring- 
field; Eugene Arms, manager Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; James 
N. Brown, St. Louis; A. B. Crowder, 
Jr., St. Louis; J. J. Fitzgerald, secre- 
tary Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 


_ Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 


J. L. Grigg, secretary Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, Sparta; A. B. Ham- 
mel, Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; George 
Huskinson, superintendent of insurance, 
state of Illinois, Springfield; L. Weimer, 
manager Improved Risk Mutuals, New 
York; Thomas W. White, of Fordyce, 
Holliday & White, St. Louis; Robert E. 
Daly, actuary, Missouri Insurance De- 
partment, Jefferson City; J. E. Hem- 
mick, president Retail Merchants’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of Illinois, Spring- 
field; DeBow Sparks, Spark Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill. , 

The directors who attended the ban- 
quet were as follows: C. B. Cole, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill; M. D. 
King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 
Ill; Arthur T. Leonhardt, Saxony Mills, 
St. Louis; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; A. F. Prange, 
Prange Milling Co., New Douglas, Ill; 
H. B. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill; Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; A. J. 
Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ill; W. E. Meek, Meek Milling 
Co., Marissa, Ill; Julius Postel, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; 
George N. Sauer, Sauers Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ill; G. A. McKinney, Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
Illinois, Alton. 

Fieldmen and office men of the com- 
pany present were J. W. Buckingham, 
J. H. Gissal, R. B. Howd, H. J. Harms, 
C. D. Kellenberger, B. C. Vine, H. A. 
Canham, J. Schoonover, C. D. Tompkins, 
Rollie Watson, J. Ellis Mann, C. A. 
Murphy, E. A. Vogelpohl, S. R. Wals- 
man, H. K. Stafford, Harry Brown, 
Ralph S. Reding. 





$600 SUIT BROUGHT 
The Commander Flour Co., Philadel- 
phia, is suing William H. Oldach, Inc., 
that city, for approximately $600. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


A little better feeling is noticeable in 
the flour market. There has been no 
heavy buying, but the trade has taken 
more kindly to mill offers, with the re- 
sult that sales last week were much bet- 
ter than in the preceding two weeks. 
Reported bookings last week were about 
130 per cent of capacity, against only 
40 per cent the week before. 

Market Stronger.—The current week 
has opened up satisfactorily, and if the 
strength shown in the market on Oct. 
25 continues, millers expect a fair volume 
of business. Many medium-sized buyers 
set a mark at which they would con- 
tract, and if it appeared as though the 
market was going to get away from them 
they would probably hurry to cover their 
needs. 

A lot of the business received lately 
came from jobbers who had contracted 
earlier in the year when the market was 
higher. They have simply added to their 
holdings from time to time in an en- 
deavor to bring down their average cost. 
For this reason, some of them have 
enough flour under contract to carry 
them well beyond Jan. 1. The same is 
also probably true of the larger bakers. 

Trade in Clears.—Demand for clears 
has slowed down considerably, so that 
most mills are now anxious to sell both 
first and second. The latter grade in 
particular is slow, and stocks are begin- 
ning to accumulate. The weakness in 
second clear is in turn affecting the price 
of red dog. 

A fairly steady demand for export 
patents is reported from Cuban markets. 
Buyers there have been taking hold free- 
ly, several companies reporting good 
sales in the last week. 

Shipping directions are fair with city 
mills, and good with interior. The latter 
are operating closer to capacity than are 
Minneapolis mills. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 25 Year ago 

GOCEOR scccccccecees $7.35 @7.65 $8.15 @8.50 
Standard patent ..... 7.00@7.15 7.75@8.25 
Second patent ....... 6.65@6.85 7.55@8.10 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.40@6.55 7.15 @7.60 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.25 6.50@6.65 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@5.00 4.50@5.15 
Whole wheat ........ 7.00@7.25 7.05@7.15 
Graham, standard .... 5.85@6.00 6.45@6.55 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers report current bookings 
very light. The larger manufacturers 
have their semolina needs covered, and 
are not inclined to add to their holdings 
so long as the market is steady and un- 
changed. The smaller companies buy 
only as needed. Some look for lower 
levels, but premiums on grain are steady, 
and millers feel that there is more chance 
for an advance than a decline. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 3%@3',2c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard and fancy 
patent 34,@3%c, special grade 3%@ 
8Y4,c, and No. 8 8@38c. 

In the week ending Oct. 22, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 67,999 
bbls durum products, compared with 83,- 
042, made by eight mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Oct. 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), D, 
E, F, G and rye mills. 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 16-22 ...... 460,800 233,682 61 
Previous week .. 460,800 330,045 72 
YVOQP QBO ceccecce 529,200 $25,642 62 
Two years ago... 622,000 325,545 62 
Three years ago. 559,800 252,289 45 
Four years ago.. 561,100 284,660 50 
Five years ago... 560,400 421,445 75 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,060 bbls last week, 2,025 
in the previous week, 1,120 a year ago, 
and 3,000 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 16-22 ...... 291,000 195,549 67 
Previous week .. 411,300 280,586 68 
Year ago ....... 423,840 273,706 65 
Two years ago... 459,540 297,792 65 
Three years ago. 424,890 287,022 68 
Four years ago.. 365,640 208,138 57 
Five years ago... 368,100 251,302 68 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Sept. 24 70 71,450 281,504 250,846 3,655 3,711 
Oct. 1. 69 71,200 262,170-274,953 5,618 5,291 
Oct. 8. 69 72,250)287,351 355,914 2,621 2,921 
Oct. 15. 64 68,550 280,586 258,291 5,549 5,271 
Oct. 22. 46 48,500 195,549 182,616 1,612 2,477 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 22, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels. (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—7 --Exports— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 2,141 2,261 9 19 
St. Paul ...... 67 96 6 eee 
Duluth-Sup. ... 195 174 one ioe 
Outside ....... 1,876 1,900 23 40 


DR. KLEIN TO VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce, is expected to be in the Twin 
Cities on Nov. 3. He is to be enter- 
tained in Minneapolis by the Civic and 
Commerce Association, when he will 
speak at a luncheon. In St. Paul he 
will be entertained by the Twin City 
Bond Club. 

Dr. Klein was made head of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
when Herbert Hoover was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce, and he has built 
up that part of the department until 
its trade promotive services have be- 
come recognized,, not only in this coun- 
try but also» abroad. The number of 
commercial. services carried out by this 
bureau in. 1921 was 700 daily, and now 
it has: grown to 9,000. 


SPRINGFIELD ELEVATOR BURNED 


Elevator “D” of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., burned Feb. 
21. The house, which was of wooden 
construction, had a capacity of 65,000 
bus; and contained about 35,000 bus 
wheat and 10,000 bus coarse grain. The 
loss, which was fully covered by insur- 
ance, was around $75,000. The fire has 
not interfered with the operations of the 
mill, which is running full capacity. 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 
The quarterly meeting of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board was held 


at Crookston, Minn., Oct. 25. J. F. 
Reed, chairman, in his call for the meet- 








ing, emphasized the fact that the unbe- 
lievable rapidity with which this season’s 
crop has been moved was due largely to 
the practical co-operation engendered at 
these board meetings. 


NOTES 


The annual banquet of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club will be held Dec. 1. 


Martin L. Luther, vice president. and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
left Oct. 24 for the East. ia 

Charles T. Olson, export manager for 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, plans to leave next week for Cuba. 


W. F. Heissenbuttel, of J. H. Ernst 
& Co., New York importers of bolting 
cloth, is spending a few days in Minne- 
apolis. 

H. J. Patterson, manager of the Oma- 
ha,. Neb., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting his parents in Min- 
neapolis, 

A. L. Makley, Dayton, Ohio repre- 
sentative of the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
is visiting headquarters in Minneapolis 
this week. 

Christian J. Laurisch, Mankato, Minn., 
has been appointed a member of the 
state railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion, succeeding Ivan Bowen, resigned. 

William B. Geery, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, has 
succeeded Roy A. Young as chairman 
of the finance and credits committee of 
the board. 


The estate of the late Professor Harry 
Snyder, chief chemist for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, who died 
Oct, 11, was estimated as worth upward 
of $112,000. His widow was the only 
beneficiary. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, visited relatives in the North- 
west after the Federation meeting last 
week, but left Minneapolis for home: on 
Oct. 24. 


Walter Abbott, proprietor of the feed 
mill at Pine Island, Minn.,. who has. been 
on trial in the district court for the 
murder of D. A. Alderman, was last 
week adjudged not guilty. He had been 
indicted by the grand jury for murder 
in the first degree. The unwritten law 
entered into the case. 


J. K. Howie, Minneapolis, n west- 
ern representative of the Richmond Mfg. 
Co., reports the following sales: seven 
electro magnetic separators, one motor 
generator set, one. upright bran duster 
with floor jack, six Niagara upright 
scourers, two Niagara receiving separa- 
tors with Juby drives, and 26 centrifugal 
aspirators. 


Mrs. J. S. Mathewson, widow of the 
late Jewett S. Mathewson, a former di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and for years connected with 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., died 
last week. Two sons, J. R. Mathewson, 
grain exchange supervisor for the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and Clarence Mathewson, of the Pioneer 
Steel Elevator Co., and one daughter, 
survive. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report flour buyers. are backing 
away from further purchases. of flour, 
owing to the weakened position of wheat 
values. Mills continue normal opera- 
tions, and it is expected past bookings 
will keep them satisfactorily at work un- 
til further bookings are made. Prices, 
Oct. 22: first patent $7.20 bbl, standard 
patent $7, first clear $6, and second 
clear $4.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers were more active last 
week. Demand was better though mod- 
erate, and the decline in: wheat brought 
some orders. On every new’break, sales 
increased a little, so that there was a 
fairly good volume of business. Most 
sales were in single cars, with a few fair- 
sized round lots. 
tinues good, with mills not offering any. 

Demand for durum flour shows no im- 
provement, and sales continue light and 
scattered. Most buyers are well ked, 


and are working out stocks and con- 
tracts. The decline in price has brought 
ljttle new business. 


Demand for clear con- 
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Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Ouest Pet. of 
8 act 

Oct. 16-22 ...... ee YS ae 27,900 Vity 
Previous week ........... 24,470 66 
BOSP GBP Fo kas eo cctccegiwe 28,925 18 
Two years ago .........+. 21,810 59 


Quotations, Oct. 22, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1927 1926 
SL er $6.95@7.30 $8.30@8.55 
Second patent ....... 6.45@6.95 7.95 @8.39 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.40 7.15 @7.49 
Second clear, jute ... 5.20@5.45 6.10q@ 6.35 
NOTES 


C. N. Hitchcock, of New York, ar- 
rived here Oct. 22 to remain several days 
with the Barnes-Ames Co. 


J. N. McKindley, North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association representa- 
tive on the Duluth Board of Trace, js 
confined to a hospital with a broken leg, 

A. Weischedel, vice president of the 
American Linseed Co., New York, and 
E. H. Smith, of the same company at 
Minneapolis, spent several days in Du- 
luth last week. 


Minneapolis grain men here last week 
included H. F. McCarthy, of the inter- 
nafional Grain Co., R. Tennyson, of the 
Getchell-Tanton Co., and A. J. Larson 
7” R. S. Duff, of the Hallet & < arey 


J. F. Ingersoll, member of the state 
board of grain appeals at Duluth, has 
been superseded by C. M. Bendixen, re- 
cently appointed by Governor Christian- 
son. He will leave for his former |iome 
at Crookston as soon as. Mr. Benciixen, 
who is in Minneapolis for a few days, 
arrives here. 

F. G. CaRLson. 


DEATH OF HARRY RATHBONE, 
FORMER LONDON IMPORTER 


Lonpon, Ene.—Harry Rathbone, sur- 
viving his brother, Percy Rathbone, by 
11 months, died on Oct. 11, aged 57. 
The brothers were partners in the firm 
of Edward Rathbone & Son, London, 
which was founded by their father and 
at one time, before the advent of the 
motor car, did a very important business 
in oats. Several years ago they entered 
the flour business, their chief account be- 
ing that of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 

After the death of Percy Rathbone, in 
November, 1926, the surviving partner, 
Harry Rathbone, decided to retire from 
business, owing to ill health, and to wind 
up the affairs of the firm, which ceased 
doing business early in March, its ac- 
counts being transferred to other firms, 
and it was hoped that, relieved from the 
anxieties of business, Mr. Rathbone’s 
health would improve. The funeral was 
held at Sevenoaks, in the County of Kent, 
on Oct. 15, 








BREADSTUFFS FEATURED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS FOOD SHOW 


Minneapous, Minn. — Attractive dis- 
plays of flour are being featured «at the 
Food Show and Home Appliance !:xpo- 
sition which opened at the Minneapolis 
Arena on Oct. 25 and will continue until 
Oct. 29. The exposition is being held 
under the auspices of the Minneapolis 
Retail Grocers’ Association. Numerous 
northwestern mills have exhibits at the 
show. A huge macaroni machine is on 
display. 





THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Oct. 22 
says: “Of all the cereals, rye alone has 
failed in the last few days to establish 
a new low for the crop. This inde- 
pendent strength is due to the continued 
demand for export. Terminal stocks, al- 
ready low, each week decrease. An in- 
crease in domestic stocks is hardly prob- 
able until after the close of navigition. 
Russell’s Commercial News says: ‘!.0¢ 
cash handlers say few realize that 20,()00,- 
000 bus of our surplus rye has been sold 
for export, which leaves an unsol( bal- 
ance of 15,000,000 maximum.’ The result 
of this situation is to narrow the price 
difference between wheat and rye. It 18 
not impossible that later stocks will have 
become so reduced that price will be om 
a strictly domestic basis.” 
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MORE COMPETITIVE EXPORT PRICES 
rting mills of the Southwest find 
signs of renewed buying from 
in the narrowing range between 
and southwestern quotations. 
yeral weeks ago there was an average 
ence of 80@40c therein. This ef- 
7 cut off the European market 
‘the latter mills, except for a trickle 
business that was done, either be- 
‘buyers needed the brands which 
had established in continental coun- 
‘or because a few mills were willing 
meet Canadian prices in order to in- 
} operations. 
t quotations show a spread of 
gut 10c between the prices of the two 
and there are indications that 
the differcice soon may disappear. 

Tt is true that European buyers are 
showing li:tle interest at present, even at 
Canadian »rices, but when buying begins 

the Southwest will find itself in 
a r competitive position. 


KANSAS CITY 


Business was stagnant early last week, 
but with the decline in wheat futures, a 
fair yolume of sales was-made. Average 
bookings for the week are between 50 
and 100 per cent. 

On the whole, the better volume of 
business is not so much an indication of 
renewed buyers’ faith in the market as 
it is the result of selling pressure by 
mills. It is the policy, at present, among 
a number of millers who are convinced 
that prices have reached bottom, to solic- 
it business more strongly than heretofore. 

A Few Round Lots.—For the first time 
in several weeks, there are sales being 
made of substantial size. One order of 
50,000 bbls has been reported, and it is 
rumored that there were several of re- 
spectable size. Bookings for 120 days 
are the most numerous. There are a few 
orders being taken up to as far ahead 
as May 1, but these are in the minority, 
and, usually, allowances for carrying 
charges are made in quoted prices. 

Prices Decline—Prices were 20@385c 
lower than in the previous week. How- 
ever, they have not followed the decline 
in wheat options closely, as advancing 
premiums and weaker feed prices have 
kept the prices of mill mixes relatively 
higher. Quotations, Oct. 22, basis cotton 
98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.70@7.30 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$.35@6.55; straight, $6.15@6.45; first 
clear, $5.20@5.55; second clear and low 
grade, $4.75@5. 

Ezport—Foreign business has im- 
proved, but is still far from good. Latin 
American buyers are beginning to show 
interest for the first time in several 
Weeks, and there is still a little business 

g done with Holland. The interest 
of export buyers as a whole, however, is 
still apathetic. Quotations, Oct. 22, basis 

Kansas City: export straight, $4.95 
@5.15 bbl; first clear, $5.05@5.30. 

Shipping Directions—Shipping direc- 

are dropping off slightly, largely 

of the recent decline in prices. 

Mills in Kansas City have enough orders 

on their books to insure running time for 

one or two weeks more, however. Pro- 

in for the week set a new high rec- 

ord of 177,987 bbls, or 90 per cent of 

Capacity. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 

» Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 

mn. Additional tables give the pro- 

and activity of principal milling 

in the territory. All statistics 

até compiled from direct mill reports to 
le Northwestern Miller: 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 
335,160 203,284 
364,860 236,423 
Year ago 360,660 287,563 
Two years ago... 372,960 185,265 

Five-year average (same week) 
Ten-year average (same week) 
KANSAS CITY 
196,500 
196,500 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 

Oct. 16-22 60 
Previous week .. 


Oct. 16-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 175,500 158,626 
Two years ago... 151,500 123,968 
Five-year average (same week).... 
Ten-year average (same week) 
WICHITA 
62,400 
62,400 
62,400 
65,700 


177,787 
174,333 


Oct. 16-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


43,289 
45,276 
49,842 
30,119 


Oct. 16-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


34,494 
53,784 
47,875 
39,054 


Oct. 16-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


45,156 
36,468 
33,049 
23,988 


Oct. 16-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


30,578 
32,159 
28,440 
26,974 


Oct. 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 24,313 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,571 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 67 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Oct. 16-22 
Previous week 
Year ago 41 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 12 fair and 40 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
22,690 bbls last week, 26,467 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,813 a year ago and 3,849 
two years ago. 

RETURNS FROM EUROPE 

William Reid, for many years asso- 
ciated with milling in the Southwest and 
until his resignation a few months ago 
general manager of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, last 
week returned to Kansas City after hav- 
ing spent the summer abroad. He was 
accompanied on his journey by Mrs. 
Reid and their son. He visited his old 
home in Scotland and traveled extensive- 
ly throughout Scotland and England, as 
well as going to Paris. Mr. Reid’s time 
was principally devoted to sight-seeing 
and pleasure, although he found oppor- 
tunity to pay visits to several flour im- 
porting houses of his acquaintance. 

DELAY IN REINSPECTION 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has com- 
plained of the habitual delay in reinspec- 
tion of grain by the Kansas City office 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture after appeal is made to it over 
inspections by the state bureaus. It is 
said that in some cases nine days have 
elapsed between first inspection and re- 
inspection. Many times grain which is 
moist on first inspection, is found to be 
heating on reinspection, and, consequent- 
ly, its grade is lowered. Concurrent fed- 
eral and state inspection is offered as 
the most feasible remedy for the delay. 

NOTES 

G. C. Rhodes, grain inspector for the 
Enid (Okla.) Board of Trade, was here 
last week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., was ex- 
pected to return from the East early this 
week, 

The new grain bins of the Mid-Kansas 
Milling Co.’s elevator, Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, which leaned recently when they were 


16-22 24,465 


25,674 


loaded unevenly, are being straightened 
without any difficulty by balancing the 
wheat loads. 


E. S. McDonough, of the New York 
City office of the Uhlmann Grain Co., 
was a Kansas City visitor last week. 


G. M. Bush, president of G. M. Bush 
& Co., steamship agency, has returned 
from a fortnight’s visit to gulf ports. 

Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., is in the East, 
and is not expected to return until Nov. 
2 or 3. 

Floyd M. Wilson, of the Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo., 
visited the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 


William Wyninger, assistant manager 
of the Excelsior Flour Mills, is in the of- 
fice again after recovering from a minor 
operation. 


The 10,000-bu frame elevator at Wil- 
sey, Kansas, belonging to the Shannon 
Grain Co., Kansas City, burned last 
week. It is understood that there were 
no stocks in it at the time of the fire, so 
the loss is relatively light, being estimat- 
ed at around $2,000. 


There is a general feeling among Kan- 
sas City grain dealers that the present 
high premiums probably will not decline 
in the near future. Any breaks which 
might occur are apt to be neutralized by 
heavy mill buying, as many mills have 
relatively small stocks. 

Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
officer in various other Texas and Okla- 


homa milling companies, and Joseph A. ~ 


Kell, manager of the Kell Milling Co., 
Vernon, Texas, were here last week. 
From Kansas City they went to St. 
Louis. 

Several cars of new corn were sold on 
the trading floor last week. Taken as a 
whole, they were exceptionally dry for 
this time of year. They originated in the 
southern parts of the southwestern ter- 
ritory. Sample ears of the Nebraska 
crop have been received, also, and give 
promise of good quality shipments from 
that state. ' 

Members of the Kansas City Protein 
Referee Board decided at last week’s 
meeting to postpone the symposium on 
cereal chemistry which had been planned 
for Kansas City. Previously it had been 
decided to hold the meeting in November 
in conjunction with the Kansas and Ne- 
braska chemists’ clubs. Prominent speak- 
ers were to have been brought in. Now 
it is tentatively planned to have the 
symposium some time in the fall of 1928. 


SALINA 


Business continues slow, and the break 
in prices has made shipping directions 
somewhat unsatisfactory. The bulk of 
sales are for mixed cars. Export sales 
are limited. Prices are lower. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.90@7.40 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@7; straight, $6.60 
@6.80. 

NOTES 

There is a much better movement of 
wheat through Salina than for some 
weeks, and the quality is improving, 

Replacement of the old, metal covered, 
frame elevator of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., that burned recently, will be 
considered at a meeting of the board of 
directors to be held soon. If replace- 
ment is made, it will be with concrete 
tanks. 


OKLAHOMA 


Sales of flour last week did not exceed 
40 per cent of mill capacity, and mills 
are operating at around 50 per cent. 
Prices have declined slightly. Domestic 
sales are all small, while exports are 
negligible. Light sales are being made 
to Latin America, and one small ship- 
ment was contracted by Holland. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20: hard wheat flour short 
patent, $7.30@7.60 bbl; soft wheat flour 
short patent $7.50@7.80, standard pat- 
ent $6.80@7.10. 

NOTES 


The Galveston (Texas) Wharf Co. is 
planning the erection of a reconditioning 
plant to take care of infested flour. 


G. M. Bush, president of G. M. Bush 
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& Co., steamship agents, Kansas City, 
visited Galveston Iast week. He is very 
enthusiastic over the prospects of heavy 
flour exports in the future. 


The Chamber: of Commerce of Big 
Spring, Texas, is working to interest 
capital is erecting an up-to-date feed 
grinding plant in or near Big Spring to 
assist the farmers of Howard County in 
disposing of the thousands of tons of 
grain sorghums produced there this year. 

Favorable weather and excellent soil 
conditions have encouraged farmers in 
northern Texas to plant wheat, oats and 
barley. Much of the wheat planted early 
in the fall should be ready for pasturage 
in another month. A great deal of sweet 
clover is being sown with the oats and 
barley this year. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business showed marked im- 
provement last week, due to lower prices. 
Large buyers could not be interested, de- 
spite the decline, but many small jobbers 
and bakers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to care for early needs. Most 
bookings were for moderately deferred 
shipment. Foreign interest was not great 
despite price recessions, and only a small 
amount of clear grade flour was booked. 
Shipping directions are harder to get, 
resulting in decreased operations. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.90@7.40 bbl; 
straight, $6.50@6.90; first clear, $5.40@ 
5.45. 

NOTES 


J. F. Rabasa, export sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., made 
a business trip to Kansas City last week. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead Mill & Elevator Co., Newton, 
spent last week calling on connections 
in St. Louis and Illinois. 

With planting virtually completed, a 
greater wheat movement has begun, re- 
ceipts being the heaviest in two months. 
Cash premiums are off 2@5c. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha mills did a moderate business 
last week. Their operating time was 
about usual for this season of the year. 
Buyers in general are inclined to hold 
off, because they look for lower prices, 
but mills are well booked up with old 
contracts. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory. 

4 NOTES 

Max Miller, of the Miller Cereal Mills, 
with his wife and children, is touring 
the East by automobile. 

Edward P. Peck, president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, with Mrs. Peck, 
is spending several weeks with friends 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Leien Leste. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Although there are reports of substan- 
tial bookings by northwestern mills, local 
millers claim that they are not sharing 
in these sales. Business is dull, sales av- 
eraging below 75 per cent. 

Flour prices have not followed the de- 
cline in options, due to advancing pre- 
miums and lower millfeed prices. 

Shipping directions are fair, and mills 
are working on a full-time basis. 

Quotations, Oct. 22, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat flour, short patent $7.05@ 
7.30 bbl, straight $6.65@6.90, first clear 
$5.05@5.30; soft wheat flour, short pat- 
ent $7@7.20, straight $6.50@6.80, first 
clear $5.45@5.70. 

NOTES 


J. G. Syphers, Atchison manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Wal- 
ter Flowers, of the same company, ac- 
companied by their wives, motored to St. 
Louis last week. 


Wheat premiums are very strong, and 
mills are figuring 14@17c over option 
prices for their mill mixes. At the start 
of the crop, their figures on the same 
mixes were about 8@10c over. 

W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, and E. B. 
Hackney, secretary-treasurer of the 
Blair Milling Co., spent a few days in 
northern Missouri last week. The Blair 
Elevator Corporation recently has com- 
pleted a new poultry and stock feed mill. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A fair volume of business was report- 
ed done by local mills last week. Prac- 
tically all was scattered, and bought to 
fill immediate requirements. The decline 
in wheat has caused a lack of confidence 
among buyers, and little or no future 
booking is being done. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fairly good. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The South con- 
tinues to buy largely on a current basis, 
and business last week was about nor- 
mal. The weaker market, however, 
served as a slight check. Mills report 
shipping instructions fairly good. There 
is not much likelihood of a change in 
the soft wheat milling situation for some 
time. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The declining 
market has brought in a number of in- 
quiries, but sales have been light. Mill- 
ers believe that some evidence of 
strength, or even stability in the mar- 
ket, would result in materially increased 
sales. Shipping instructions are only 
fairly active. 

Exports.—A slight improvement was 
noted in the export situation last week. 
Some fair-sized sales were made to Latin 
America, and a scattered demand came 
from Europe. It still remains extremely 
difficult, however, for local exporters to 
do business in the British markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 22: soft winter short 
patent $6.15@6.60 bbl, straight $5.35@ 
5.75, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.35@6.75, straight $5.70 
@6.10, first clear $5.10@5.60; spring first 
patent $6.50@7, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.75, first clear $5.75@6.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Cat, BSsBB csccvcceccesooce 27,900 46 
Previous week ......6.+++5 28,800 48 
TORE GOO cecccesccccccsces Geen 50 
TWO YOATS ABO ..ccecccvce 36,300 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Oot. 16+B2 wccsccvvccvvecee 47,000 54 
Previous week ......+++++ 46,300 53 
VORP BHO ccccccccccccsccecs 55,300 64 
TWO Years AGO ...ccccsees 48,700 56 


NOTES 


L. W. Putnam, of the Dixie Mills Co., 
has returned from Florida. 

G. H. Donnewald, a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, died Oct. 19. 

A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., was confined to his home last week 
with a heavy cold. 

Paul M. Marshall, president of the 
Hall Milling Co., has returned from an 
eastern business trip. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., was on a fishing trip at Corn- 
ing, Ark., over the week end. 

E. P. Costello, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, left for Min- 
neapolis last week to attend a rate hear- 
ing. 

A. R. Sasse, chief chemist of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited the mill’s local office re- 
cently, 

Twelve German business men, while 
spending a couple of days in St. Louis 
last week, visited the plant of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 

J. E. Compton, formerly connected 
with the Plant Flour Mills Co. in the 
Southeast, is now with the Aviston (TIl.) 
Milling Co. 

Walter Coleman, department manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 





apolis, visited the company’s St. Louis 
office last week. 

C. H. Peters, who has been working 
in the feed department of the Aviston 
(Ill.) Milling Co., is now assistant sales 
manager, handling both flour and feed. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
held a meeting, Oct. 21, to consider 
means of establishing protection for 
members against the possible insolvency 
of any company in the exchange. 

William E. Dalbey arrived in St. Louis 
last week to assume charge of a district 
office here for the Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The company’s local of- 
fice is located at 406 Market Street. 


The St. Louis Grain Club held a din- 
ner and business meeting at the Statler 
Hotel, Oct. 18. J. H. Flynn, of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., was elected to 
membership. After the business meeting 
the members attended the Orpheum The- 
ater in a body. 

Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
interested in a number of other mills, 
including the Plant Flour Mills Co., and 
Joseph A. Kell, manager of the Kell 
Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, visited the 
offices of the Plant company last week. 

O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, C. A. 
Ogden, Illinois representative of the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and G. W. Kendrick, also representing 
the Commander Milling Co. in Illinois, 
called at this office last week. 


The Washburn Crosby Co. held a sales 
meeting in St. Louis, Oct. 22, which was 
attended, in addition to the salesmen, by 
the following: Ashby Miller, Minneap- 
olis; E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City man- 
ager; B. F. Wallschlaeger, Chicago man- 
ager; E, F. Morris, manager of the feed 
department of the Kansas City mill. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour was lifeless last week. Very 
few bakers are buying ahead in notable 
quantity. This is regarded with opti- 
mism in certain quarters, where it is be- 
lieved that the old system of speculation 
in price is giving way to the new and 
changed conditions of closer buying, 
smaller profits and more attention to the 
“leaks” that result in heavy losses. 

Some fair-sized lots were sold to South 
America last week, but European busi- 
ness declined. Exports to Europe were 
34,949 bags, Rotterdam taking 20,200. 
Other European ports figuring in flour 
exports were Glasgow, with 9,999 bags, 
Avonmouth 2,900, Dublin 1,000, Norre- 
sundby 600, and Gothenburg 250. Kobe, 
Japan, took 1,432 bags. Latin American 
interest remained normal, with the ex- 
ception of Mexico, which is involved in 
a revolution. 

Flour prices, Oct. 20: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.80 $7.00 $8.20 
SS MOF CORE seccees 7.35 6.75 7.56 
100 per cent ...... 8.15 7.35 7.10 
CS “sccccdnescecies 7.90 6.20 7.00 
First clear ....... aes 6.00 6.00 
Second clear ..... ooee 5.65 4.95 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 

A total of 19,192 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Oct. 20, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines which serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Puerto Cortez, 
1,290 bags; Cienfuegos, 320. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 750; Panama City, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,550; Cien- 
fuegos, 200; Manzanillo, 400; Santiago, 
850; Guantanamo, 30. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,810; 
Colon, 225; Panama City, 220; Kingston, 
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100; Santiago, 1,409; Guatemala City, 
1,489; Puerto Colombia, 250; Tumaco, 
50; Buenaventura, 300; Guayaquil, 4,929. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 20: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 00 Guayaquil ...... 5,935 
Alajuela ....... 126 Havana ....... 14,898 
Arequiba ...... 402 Heredia ........ 200 
Avonmouth ....2,900 Kingston ....... 1,175 
BaRIMS 2 cccccsecs GAT TORO cccveccscc 1,432 
Bluefields ...... 605 La Guayra ..... 100 
Bocas del Toro. 90 Livingston ..... 210 
Buenaventura .. 300 Manzanillo ..... 718 
Cartagena ..... 191 Mayaguez...... 150 
COmBe. cccccvcvee 427 Norresundby ... 600 
Cienfuegos ..... 640 Panama City....1,320 
COlOM ciccccececs 1,197 Ponce ......... 476 
Dublin ..cccccce 1,000 Puerto Colombia 1777 
Esmeraldas .... 49 Puerto Cortez...1,425 
Frontera ....... 50 Rotterdam ....20,209 
Glasgow ....... 9,999 San Juan ...... 1,192 
Gothenburg .... 250 Santiago ....... 3,114 
Guanica ....... 100 Stann Creek ... 62 
Guantanamo .. 30 Tumaco ....... 88 


Guatemala City. 1,409 

In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 81,500 bus wheat exported dur- 
ing the week, as follows: to Rotterdam 
80,000 bus; Havana, 1,500, and 42,857 
bus rye to Rotterdam. 

Domestic demand for rice was mod- 
erate, most of the receipts by mills being 
intended for export. The following fig- 
ures were posted, Oct. 20, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 20 ........ 314,664 173,843 

Same period, 1926 ........ 217,628 158,655 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 20 ........ 33,802 130,058 

Same period, 1926 ........ 140,901 140,901 


R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., spent last week visiting the 
bakery trade in Mobile, Ala. 


Mr. Turner, of the Orleans Flour Co., 
has returned from calling on the trade 
along the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


The New Orleans offices of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. have been moved from 
632 Whitney-Central Building to room 
532, 


A total of 1,409 claims, amounting to 
more than $4,000,000, have been adjusted 
for payment to refugees who fled before 
the emergency gap in the levee was blast- 
ed at Caernarvon to save New Orleans 
from harm during the recent high water. 
J. S. Waterman, president of J. S. Wa- 
terman & Co., Inc., is a member of the 
reparations committee which investigated 
the claims of persons who surrendered 
their homes to the flood and were cared 
for at the expense of the city of New 
Orleans. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers are more conservative about 
taking flour since the market is showing 
signs of easiness. Dealers and consum- 
ers are fairly well protected, havin 
bought moderately some weeks ago, an 
shipping instructions have been fairly 
good. Bakers are not taking anything, 
but family grades of hard winter and 
spring are selling a little better. The 
reaction in cotton prices, due to unusu- 
ally fine weather for the late crop and 
for harvesting it, and the fact that the 
yield estimates have been enlarged, is 
checking buying, but stocks are so light 
that occasional purchases are necessary. 
The reactionary trend in wheat is stimu- 
lating bearish talk, but the outlook is 
regarded as favorable, because of better 
financial conditions throughout most of 
the cotton belt. 

Quotations, Oct. 22, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.95 bbl, standard patent $7.60 
@8.05; hard winter short patent $7.40@ 
7.85, standard patent $6.90@7.15; soft 
winter short patent $7.65@8.15, standard 
patent $6.75@7.15; western soft patent 
$6.65@6.75, semihard patent $6.25, blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent $6.75@6.85. 


Salesmen for the W. B. Mallory Sons 
Co., wholesale grocers, spent a recent 
week end at a Ky., the guests 
of the Acme Mills, the products of which 
the local concern distributes in this ter- 
ritory. 

Gerorce WILLiamson. 





It is believed that this year’s wheat 


crop in Alberta will beat the previous 


record, set in 1928, by about 40,000,- 
000 bus. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN LARGER 


Guascow, Scortann.—For the cereg| 
year ended Aug. 31 the imports of both 
wheat and flour into Great Britain show 
increases. In the case of wheat the in- 
crease is equal to 7 per cent, and in the 
case of flour to 16 per cent. 

Figures for two years follow, for 


: : pur- 

poses of comparison, in tons: 
1926-27 1995.9 
wo eae ee 5,341,000 478.000 
Wheat flour ............ 559,000 “482'999 


Taking wheat and flour together, the 
increase shown in the year’s supply js 
about 8% per cent. Coming to the 
sources of supply, the quantities re. 
ceived from the United States and from 
Canada were 1,686,000 and 1,618,000 tons 
respectively. It may surprise many to 
learn that the volume from the United 
States is actually heavier than that from 
Canada, because the latter has been 
bounding ahead since the war and js 
now being helped by the empire market- 
ing campaign in aid of which government 
money is being expended freely. 

United States shipments of wheat were 
223,000 tons larger than last year’s from 
the same source, while Canada’s were 
194,000 less than in the preceding year, 
Shipments from Argentina were 887,000 
tons, and from Australia 615,000, each 
approximately 150,000 greater than in the 
previous season, while India sent 210,000, 
against only 93,000 in 1925-26. From 
all other sources, wheat receipts declined, 

Flour imports totaled 559,000 tons, 
which is 77,000, or 16 per cent, above 
last year’s. Most of the increase was by 
the United States. Its contribution was 
160,000 tons, or 60,000 heavier than in 
the preceding cereal year. Canada sent 
268,000 tons, and thereby exceeded the 
United States contribution by more than 
100,000. Australia sent 74,000 tons, and 
Argentina 41,000. Canada’s and Aus- 
tralia’s figures both show appreciable in- 
creases. Argentine trade is growing. 
From a humble 18,000 tons in 1924-25 it 
jumped to 34,000 in 1925-26, and now 
the figure is 41,000. 





NORFOLK 


The decline in the wheat market has 
had a tendency on the part of some mills 
to reduce prices, though nearly all are 
claiming that cash prices have not fol- 
lowed the options and that they cannot 
lower prices to any great extent. Mid- 
dlings have declined, with a consequent 
strengthening of the flour market. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 21: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $7.80@8.20 bbl, second patents $7.10 
@7.60; Kansas top patents $7.60@7.90, 
second patents $7.10@7.30; top winter 
patents $6.70@6.90, second patents $6.35 
@6.50; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$5.75@5.95, 


Josern A. Lestir, JR. 





EVANSVILLE 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week. Quotations, Oct. 22, 
soft winter wheat, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent $8 bbl, 
first patent $7.50, straights 47; Kansas 
hard, $7.75; first clears, in jutes, $6; 
second clears, $5.75. 








THIS WEER’S COVER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC reproduc- 
tion of T. C. Steele’s “The 
Wheat Field” appears on the 

cover of this week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, the photog- 
raphy being done by Frank M. 
Hohenberger, Nashville, Ind. Mr. 
Steele, who is familiarly known as 
the “dean of Indiana artists, 
makes his home at Bloomington, 
in that state. He studied art in 
Munich, Germany, under proies- 
sors Bentzur and Loeffts, trom 
1880 to 1885, and exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. His p'¢- 
tures hang in museums at St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the Boston Art Club. 
He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


ILL ROGERS feels that conventions, next to 

vice presidents, are the most useless things in 

the world. Conventions, in fact, have been cursed by 

others, in serious as well as humorous vein. But the 

circumstance of their survival as an outstanding mani- 

festation of modern business and pro- 

THE FUTURE fessional life would seem to indicate 

oF BAKERY that there must be something in them 

CONVENTIONS definitely beneficial, to justify their 
existence. 

There are aspects of conventions, of course, which 
call for criticism; but as a rule opinion varies as to 
just what a convention should be. He who can devise 
and conduct a convention program that will satisfy 
every one probably does not belong to this world. 
Nevertheless, this seemingly impossible task probably 
was never before so nearly accomplished in the baking 
industry as it was in the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association at Chicago. President Stude 
and his associates put into practice some fresh theories 
of action designed to dramatize and popularize the 
business and educational features that should dominate 
the gathering of an industry’s representatives. Sim- 
plicity of presentation, forcefulness of expression— 
these were the underlying principles employed; there 
was no waste motion, no dragging moment—nothing 
so long-winded as to put the delegates to sleep or drive 
them out of the session halls to more entertaining, if 
entirely unofficial, business in rooms and corridors. 

President Stude, at the closing session, corrected 
an impression that seemed to have been gained by some 
members of the association. He made it clear that he 
had not intimated that the 1927 meeting was to be 
the last. He had merely intimated that the future 
policy of the association with respect to national con- 
ventions would be governed by the success of this 
year’s gathering. And to indicate the certainty of a 
continuance of the association’s convention policy, he 
had only to utter a reminder of this year’s large at- 
tendance, the crowded session halls, the marked inter- 
est displayed, and the general satisfaction everywhere 
expressed. 

* * * 
 aagegen and obliging secretaries are not rare in 
the bakery association world, but they are less 
common than could be desired from the point of view 
of the trade journal. It should not be necessary to 
argue that there is some value to the industry in a 
proper record of associational activi- 
AMIABLE ties. Such publicity unquestionably 
, ™ makes the work of the secretary him- 
SECRETARIES ‘Cif easier. And yet there are secre- 
taries who have not the remotest notion 
of what constitutes adequate assistance to the press 
in preparing material for publication, particularly in 
“covering” conventions, Only a little attention and a 
little forethought on their part would make things 
infinitely easier for the press, and would in the end 
gain vastly greater advantage for the trade and for 

the individual members thereof. 

i i 


- may be that the notion of declining bread con- 
sumption has been overdone. Usually this trend in 
the nation’s food habits is measured in terms of the 
number of slices that go into the average meal. And 
bread, no doubt, has lost ground in this respect. A 
restaurant expert recently made a per- 
CHANGING sonal study of 614 hotels and 790 res- 
FooD taurants, and supplemented his survey 
HABITS by interviewing over 2,000 managers, 
chefs and stewards. He reached the 
Conclusion that the consumption of white bread at the 
table had decreased 29 per cent since 1917, and that 
the consumption of pastry in the same places had 
declined 26 per cent in the same period. 








, dous factor of increased use in recent years. 
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However, there is a compensating side of this situa- 
tion. The restaurant expert was of the opinion that 
the consumption of sandwiches in public eating places 
had increased 215 per cent since 1917. Whole wheat 
bread, rolls, and other bakery products had done more 
than hold their own. Their consumption showed an 
increase of 35 per cent. Pie consumption, due to im- 
provement in quality, had increased 5 per cent, and 
there was a 34 per cent increase in consumption of 
cereals. 

Added to these trends in the restaurant there is the 
great home movement toward greater consumption of 
bread in the form of toast. On the whole, the decline 
in table bread consumption must be considered as 
materially offset by the use of breadstuffs in more 
widely varying forms, most of which still are profitable 
bakery products, and many of which are more profit- 
able to the baker than is the ordinary loaf of bread. 


a © * 


N this connection, it is interesting to study the 
statistics of wheat flour consumption issued by the 
government. Department of Commerce figures show 
little evidence of any pronounced trend in recent years 
toward decreased use of wheat products. Stated in 
terms of pounds, the per capita use of 
THE FLUCTU- our for each year since 1919 has been: 
ATING 1919, 182.28; 1920, 182.28; 1921, 172.48; 
PER CAPITA 1922, 178.36; 1923, 172.48; 1924, 184.24; 
1925, 176.40; 1926, 178.36. It ap- 
pears, then, that there are ups and downs, but that 
there is no definite downward movement, no established 
rate of decline. What causes the variations from year 
to year it is difficult to say, but probably they are to 
be explained at least partly on the ground of the fluc- 
tuating use of other foods. The restaurant man to 
whom reference has been made found that there also 
were ups and downs in the use of other foods. 

It is not a bad guess to assume that much of this 
fluctuation is due to food fad movements and to per- 
sistent advertising campaigns designed to stimulate to 
a marked degree some particular item of diet. The 
fact is, however, that in spite of all fluctuation, some 
nationally advertised products have shown a tremen- 
It is 
hopeful, of course, to contemplate any sort of evidence 
that wheat flour products are not slipping so badly as 
has generally been assumed, but what a vastly greater 
comfort it would be to know that a national adver- 
tising campaign in the interest of bread was converting 
a possible decline, or at best a stalemate, into a posi- 


tive increase! 
* * * 


T is an encouraging sign of the times that the old 
“No Admission” placard has vanished from the 
bakery premises. In its place is “Visitors Welcome.” 
This change has many meanings. In the first place 
it indicates that a different spirit actuates the industry. 
No longer are there any secrets of 
production to be kept from prying 
competitors. The secrets are gone, to- 
gether with the desire for secrecy. 
Bakers of today pool their production problems. They 
have learned that to help a competitor make better 
bread has the effect, not of building up dangerous 
competition, but of lifting the public reputation of the 
industry to a higher plane, thus enhancing bread’s 
popularity and securing its place in the national diet. 
But another meaning is both as interesting and as 
significant. The “Visitors Welcome” sign implies that 
the baking industry no longer has anything to hide 
from the public. This, unfortunately, was not always 
true. The old, unwholesome cellar bakeries of recent 
generations, and even the more modern shop that had 
not yet learned all of the obvious ways of sanitation, 
had nothing to show that would help build business or 
add to the good repute of bread. Now all is changed. 
It is a rare bakeshop that cannot make of its own 
premises, if it will, one of its best advertisements. 


“VISITORS 
WELCOME” 





SIN STR 





XCEPT for a tremendous flurry of fruit cake 
making, American bakers manifest a curious apa- 
thy toward the production of Christmas sweet goods 
specialties. Bakers, in fact, sometimes seem to be 
among the least enterprising of business men when 
it comes to taking advantage of the 


BAKERY opportunities for increased trade at 
ea epee the great holiday season, when both 
, hearts and purses are open to a multi- 


tude of persuasions. The department 
stores, and some of the larger bakers, have shown 
what can be done in this respect. Varied and appe- 
tizing displays of baked goods rarely lack hungry and 
admiring observers, particularly when the Christmas 
atmosphere is near enough to whet desire most keenly. 
But the neighborhood baker seems to have missed the 
point of all this or to have lacked the enterprise to 
seize it. And yet the neighborhood baker has been 
loudest and most eloquent of his troubles in these 
times of new and intensive forms of competition. 

Try something new this Christmas; or, better still, 
try a number of new things. No baker need be at a 
loss for formulas. These can be had from scores of 
books, and from most of the bakery trade papers. 
For those who would get away from the more familiar 
products The Northwestern Miller and American. 
Baker will offer, on Nov. 23, a number of Brit- 
ish formulas from among the tremendous number that 
are made use of in the United Kingdom. Perhaps 
some of them will provide the desired note of new- 
ness in the American baker’s display; and novelty is 
now, as always, a thing of powerful appeal to the 
American palate. 

Above all, don’t wait until it is too late. Many a 
well-intentioned baker finds Christmas is fairly upon 
him before he has begun his preparations for its 
special trade. And remember that without proper 
sales room display of the finished commodity no 
amount of preparation in the bakeshop will bring a 
proper return for the time and effort expended. 

+ 7 * 


a the baker who is alert to the advantage of 
special publicity, American Education Week, Nov. 
7-13, is an excellent opportunity. The celebration that 
is planned for this week is backed by the National 
Education Association, the American Legion, the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Bar Association and the 


AMERICAN ; 
EDUCATION National Congress of Parents and 
WEEK Teachers. The American Bakers As- 


sociation might well have been included 
in the list of sponsors, but its members, and all bakers 
as well, may at least take some co-operative part in 
the enterprise. 

Monday, Nov. 7, is Health Day. Schools ont clubs 
will have special observances. Plays will be given and 
essays will be written about various health subjects, 
among them right habits of eating. Here, clearly, is 
an opportunity for bakers, whose co-operation with 
local health enterprises should be much appreciated. 
Through the American Institute of Baking a playlet, 
“Marketing for Health,” can be obtained for distribu- 
tion, as can a number of posters recommended by the 
institute’s department of nutritional education. 

In addition to these activities, bakers may well con- 
sider special window trims and advertising. The com- 
mon ground of truthful teaching of food facts is one 
upon which bakers and educators can meet in mutual 
interest. The result must lie, not alone in the satis- 
faction of promoting the health of children, but also 
in material benefits to bakers and to the industry at 
large. 

The American Institute of Baking, through Miss 
Jean K. Rich, of the department of nutritional edu- 
cation, not only offers its assistance in furnishing ma- 
terial to bakers who wish to co-operate in the activities 
of education week, but announces that it will be glad 
to consult with any baker desirous of working out a 
more ambitious program, 
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Associated Bakers’ Convention in Cincinnati 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr., and A. S. Purves 


tions of sales periods by the Millers’ 

National Federation, affiliation of 
the New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers with the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, and the election of Charles 
F. Pfeffer, Louisville, as president of 
the Associated Bakers, were among the 
outstanding features of the annual con- 
vention of that organization, held in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 10-12, with headquarters 
at the Grand Hotel. 

The first day of the convention was 
devoted almost entirely to registration 
and other preliminary details. Bakers 
and allied tradesmen drifted in through- 
out the day. The largest single delega- 
tion was that from St. Louis, approxi- 
mately 60 arriving late in the afternoon 
on a special train run by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. Other groups and in- 
dividuals swelled this number until a 
large crowd was present for the opening 
event of the convention, a supper and 
dance given by the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club. 

Just prior to this affair the executive 
committee of the organization, with 
Michael Hoffmann, president, St. Louis, 
presiding, held a brief meeting. The ac- 
tivities of the past year were reviewed, 
and the details of this convention gone 
over, so that all would move smoothly 
once the real sessions got under way. 

Following the supper, R. H. B. White- 
foot, manager of the Cincinnati Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, called the gathering 
to order and introduced Mr. Hoffmann. 
The latter paid a tribute to the enter- 
tainment provided by the bakers, and 
assured them that they might count upon 
the assistance of the larger organization 
whenever it might be needed. He then 
proceeded to the real business of the eve- 
ning, which was to pay tribute to the 
Hon. C. J. Kremer, food and dairy com- 
missioner of Wisconsin, and a past pres- 
ident of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica. This Mr. Hoffmann did in a force- 
ful manner, and at the conclusion pre- 
sented him with a watch as a token of 
the respect and admiration in which he 
is held by the association. 


A PPROVAL of the proposed limita- 


C. J. Kremer Is Speaker 


In reply, Commissioner Kremer ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the honor 
paid him by the organization and the 
individual members. He congratulated 
the men in the organization for being 
sincere in their undertakings, and said 
that it is teamwork which brings success 
in any line of endeavor. He concluded 
by advising them to work for what is 
best and honorable at all times. 

Afterward Chairman Whitefoot called 
upon a number of officers of various affil- 
iated organizations to speak briefly, dur- 
ing the course of which many paid addi- 
tional tribute to Commissioner Kremer. 
Albert Klopfer, editor of Bakers’ Week- 
ly, in particular expressed the high re- 
gard in which Mr. Kremer was held by 
the baking industry. 

The first strictly business session was 
opened Tuesday morning by singing, par- 
ticipated in by members of various bak- 
ers’ singing societies. After Mr. Hoff- 
mann had called the meeting to order, 
all bakers and allied tradesmen were 
made to feel very much at home by the 
address of welcome delivered by the Hon. 
Murray Seasengood, mayor of Cincinnati, 
and the greetings extended by George 
Goetz, president of the Cincinnati Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club. Charles F. Pfeffer, 
Louisville, fittingly replied to these words 
of welcome. 


Mr. Hoffmann’s Report 


Next on the program was the annual 
address of Mr. Hoffmann, who welcomed 
the delegates and visitors, and then com- 
plimented the eastern bakers for the ex- 
hibit which was held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, earlier in the year. 
His report then went on in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Each year sees new laws or old laws 
introduced in new sections of the coun- 
try, touching our trade. Some of these 
we need and accept; some would be a 
handicap to us and would serve no. useful 
public purpose. The associations are 


needed when such laws are proposed, 
either to support them if right in prin- 
ciple, or to oppose them when wrong. 
When right in principle many laws are 
poorly drawn up, and it is only through 
advice from within the trade that such 
laws can be altered to make them prac- 
tical to the trade. The bakers of Mil- 
waukee, supported by the Wisconsin as- 
sociation, fought a city ordinance that 
they deemed unjust, and finally won 


(CHARLES F. PFEFFER, Louisville, 

Ky., was elected president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America to succeed 
Michael Hoffmann, of St. Louis. 


through a decision of the supreme court 
of the state. 

“On the other hand the Wisconsin as- 
sociation supported laws that the bakers 
of the state deemed were good for them 
and carried a sound public interest. 
Only through their associations could the 
bakers of that section have won these 
victories. We are proud of these asso- 
ciation triumphs there and in other states 
and sections; they show those bakers 
who are not members the practical value 
of being banded together. I wish to 
impress on all our member associations 
that this association that you have creat- 
ed is always at your service to assist you 
in these matters that affect your local 
or state territories. 

“In affairs that affect the trade na- 
tionally we prepare to reflect your opin- 
ion and stand for your interests. Prob- 
lems of national interest eased off during 
this last year and a half. We prepared 
to act, had the last agricultural relief 
bill been made law. It is probable that 
the same situation will develop this com- 
ing legislative year, and that the associa- 
tion will be called upon to speak for 
your interests. Probably gathering force 
and sentiment in the states, measures to 
meet unfair competition that is touching 
other trades and ours will eventually 
reach the national legislature. Licenses 
by cities against the peddlers of other 
cities are passed and questioned before 
the courts in many places. Attempts to 
stop house-to-house selling of merchan- 
dise have been made. Measures to re- 
strict the growth of chain stores have 
been considered in some state legisla- 
tures. . 

“Finally we have had one illustration 
of how such legislation can reach the na- 
tional stage in the branch banking bill 
before our national legislature last win- 
ter. Branch banking is but a chain store 
system. When such laws are considered, 
we naturally are interested, you member 
associations when they are proposed as 
state legislation, and the national when 
they reaeh that stage. However, any 
such question, or any problem affecting 
you, need not reach national proportions 


before it demands our interest. We are 
interested, through you, in your state and 
local affairs, and are always glad to work 
with you if in any way we can be of help. 
The health and growth of our associa- 
tion rests on the growth and prosperity 
of the local and state associations. 

“During the past year I have met with 
many of the associations, and have al- 
ways enjoyed these meetings. It seems 
that there is a tendency to better attend- 
ance at state conventions and district 
meetings, which is an encouraging sign. 
The programs are being arranged to 
bring more practical subjects to the 
front, and this is creating the right sort 
of interest.” 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Hoffmann 
expressed regret that he had not been 
able to attend more meetings, but said 
that other officers of the association had 
helped by attending many to which he 
could not go. He urged that exhibits 
be held as often as possible, pointing out 
the frequency with which they occur in 
Europe. He then thanked the other offi- 
cers, member of the executive committee 
and members of the association for their 
support during the two terms he served 
as president of the association. He also 
thanked the baking trade press and 
members of the allied trades for their 
help and assistance. 

The report of John Hartley, Chicago, 
secretary, was a complete review of the 
activities of the association from the 
time of the exhibition in St. Louis in 


GUSTA VE A. WILDE, Pittsburgh, 
newly elected first vice president of 
the Associated Bakers of America, is also 
president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Retail Bakers’ Association. He was a 
speaker at the Cincinnati convention. 


May, 1926, until the present. He re- 
ferred to the meetings which have been 
held by the executive committee, and 
told of some of the results accomplished 
at them. He also told of the ever-grow- 
ing closer relationship between the east- 


ern and midwestern groups of bakers, . 


and the interchange of visits which had 
helped the progress of this relationship. 

One of the outstanding points brought 
out in his report was that describing the 
position in which the baker is placed by 
some of the more radical of the much- 
proposed farm relief legislation. Of 
this he said: 

“About this time the question of ‘farm 
relief? became a vital issue before the na- 
tional legislature. As any measure of re- 
lief contemplated a levy on flour, your 
officers took a keen interest and watched 
carefully. An executive meeting was 
called for Chicago on Dec. 6, 1926, at 
the same time as the American Farm 
Bureau held its annual meeting. Our 
thought was to see how seriously the 
authoritative farm organizations took 


this question, and at the same time Care 
for other matters pertaining to our own 
organization. Although the farm bureau 
took an emphatic stand for the McNary. 
Haugen bill, it was lost, as we 
by veto. 

“Your executive board prepared to 
face the large problem that would have 
rested on our trade had the bill secured 
the presidential signature. After care. 
ful study we felt that the best interest 
of the trade called for neither our op- 
position nor our active support, but that 
we should recognize that if left as writ. 
ten originally the bill would leave the 
baker absolutely unprotected to bear the 
first brunt of the collection feature ag it 
applied to wheat. So the following was 
passed by our board as a guide to our 
actions in case the bill had become lay: 
‘That as representing the association we 
should do nothing that would be con- 
strued as antagonistic to the farmers 
desire to seek, through some n thod, to 
equalize the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar. That if such jill were 
passed we should seek to protect the 
rights of the baker, possibly through 
working for some supervision the re- 
sale price of bread and bak goods 
when (and if) an arbitrari!, higher 
price be fixed on flour, on and a: ier some 
certain date. 

“The trade has a right to 
if supervision extends only to {ic milled 
flour, then certain agencies in competi- 
tion which may have flour bovcht and 
stored prior to the date of fixed increase, 
or chain. store competitors lowing for 
advertising and publicity, may jake ad- 
vantage of an opportunity ani wreck 
many innocent members of the trade! 
That crisis passed last year, hut there 
is no doubt that a similar one will pre- 
sent itself this year. Our solution was 
fair; we aimed to seek trade protection, 
and I have no doubt that the incoming 
executive committee will again prepare 
to face the problem when it arises at the 
next session of our national legislature.” 


know, 


ar that 


Some Difficulties Faced 


Mr. Hartley then described the meet- 
ings of the executive board which had 
led up to this convention, and also told 
of some of the difficulties encountered 
and obstacles overcome by various state 
and sectional organizations, and of some 
of the ways in which the association 
comes in contact with the federal gov- 
ernment. He closed his address by 
speaking as follows regarding associa- 
tional work: 

“The value of district or zone associa- 
tions, or at least meetings, is growing in 


MAXIMILIAN STRASSER, president 

of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 048 
elected a member of the executive com- 


mittee of the Associated Bakers of 
America at the recent convention in Cin- 
cinnati, 
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A Group of Delegates to the Annual Convention of the Associated Bakers of America at Cincinnati, Visiting the Ivorydale Plant of the Procter & Gamble Co. 














recognition. I have attended a great 
many since our last convention, and in 
a great many states. Their value is un- 
told. This is but one of the develop- 
ments that encourage us to believe that 
our structure as a national association 
is sound and built for endurance. We 
have always stood for the experience of 
our trade history that baking is a local 
industry, and that, therefore, the local 
associations and the local meetings are 
of first importance. Some of our state 
associations act as parents of local as- 
sociations and as sponsors of local meet- 
ings, and through such methods they 
work for harmony and peace in that 
competitive area in which the trade must 
perforce carry on its daily business. Lo- 
cal associations are appearing here and 
there, 

“With the development of new com- 
petition, there should be a natural urge 
toward these local associations. The 
chain stores have grown, and it is a ques- 
tion how much farther they can go with- 
out attaining their saturation point. A 
still more important question to us is 
how much further they will encroach on 
our lines of production. Besides being 
a trade problem to us and other trades, 


they are a national liability. They take 


from communities, and add nothing to 
them. But as long as our communities 
look at them from their skillfully placed 
Price angle, we will have them to cope 
with, Another growing branch of our 
own trade is that of house-to-house de- 
livery. This will compete with the es- 
tablished retailer as well as the estab- 
lished wholesale baker and the chain 
stores. Since our last convention several 
large plants of these bakeries have been 
completed, and more are in the course of 
construction and projected. They are 
Well financed, and in most cases are of- 
red by experienced baking officials. 
Just how successful they will be re- 
mains to be seen, as the history of this 
class of bakeries is a mixture of failures 
and a few notable successes. At least 
é are in the baking business, and if 
rough service they can check the chain 


store inroads into our production, we 
will envy them and learn a lesson. But 
with these competitions here and in 
course of development, we should begin 
to lean more and more on one another 
for what help we can exchange—your 
best ideas for your neighbor’s best ideas. 
Our office is glad to help any group de- 
siring to form a local or district asso- 
ciation, and we offer this as the best one 
thing the trade can do in its natural 
competitive area. Then working through 
your state, and later through our na- 
tional, we have the unity needed to keep 
us in the way of progress.” 

Following Mr. Hartley’s report, Mr. 
Hoffmann called upon officers of a num- 
ber of state and district organizations 
for brief remarks. An unusually large 
number of such officers were present, 
and the accord with which they praised 
the Associated Bakers and pledged their 
support for the future speaks exceed- 
ingly well for the organization. 


Presentation of “It” 


The closing feature of the convention’s 
first session was the presentation of “It,” 
a dramatic sketch enacted by representa- 
tives of The Fleischmann Co., in which 
were shown the right and the wrong 
way of selling goods in and conducting 
a retail bakery. To say this sketch was 
appreciated by all present would be to 
express it far too mildly. The little 
drama was remarkably well enacted, and 
some of the lessons brought out were 
sufficiently known to be appreciated. 

The stage setting was that of the store 
room of a retail bakery, over which a 
very careless sales girl presided. Sev- 
eral customers come in for bakery goods, 
but are treated with the utmost uncon- 
cern by the sales girl. Similar incidents 
occur until a prospective buyer of the 
shop appears, when the owner displays 
almost as much bad business ability as 
did the girl. The whole affair drove 
home in a forceful manner many of the 
sales evils encountered in retail shops. 

Because the morning session was late 
in adjourning and an extended trip 





through the Ivorydale plant of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. had been arranged 
for the afternoon, it was decided to post- 
pone the next business session until the 
following morning. 

Phe first speaker on Wednesday morn- 
ing was Paul Esselborn, president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He brought out several ex- 
ceedingly well-taken points, first men- 
tioning some of the advantages which 
accrue to the baker from attending con- 
ventions. He then said that more ma- 
chinery is now being sold to small bakers 
than ever before, which he construed 
as a favorable sign for their future pros- 
perity, on account of the more economi- 
cal production being brought about 
thereby. 

Mr. Esselborn particularly discour- 
aged, however, the practice of bakers en- 
deavoring to trade in old machinery on 
new equipment. He pointed out the dif- 
ficulties this brought about, and com- 
pared it with the taking back of stale 
bread, a custom which every baker ad- 
mits is one of the industry’s greatest 
evils. 

In discussing mechanical refrigeration 
for bakeries, Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, the next speaker, said that in 
reality this was quite a technical sub- 
ject, and that there was a wide range 
in the required capacity of refrigeration 
in various shops. He said that the dis- 
advantage of using ice in cooling storage 
chambers was that it cooled by melting 
and evaporation, producing a wet cold 
over which there was really no definite 
control. The absolute mastery of tem- 
perature control, he added, was the most 
important phase of refrigeration. In 
discussing the amount of refrigeration 
required, he declared that this was a 
problem which could not be standardized, 
but must be solved by each individual 
shop. 

Among the most interesting addresses 
of the convention was that delivered by 
Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 
the American Dry Milk Institute. He 
first described the changing habits in our 


national life, and declared that the pusi- 
ness of the farmer and the baker was in- 
timately related. It was only 200 years 
ago, he said, that the American family 
was entirely self-supporting, but this 
condition had been entirely changed, 
particularly for city dwellers. In our 
present system of living, he declared, 
the nation placed a tremendous depend- 
ency upon the farmer, and he advised 
bakers to think ahead of their own busi- 
ness. Extensive excerpts from this ad- 
dress are published elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 


Greetings of Federation 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, who next 
addressed the convention, extended the 
greetings of the Federation to the bak- 
ers, and then discussed some of the 
values of trade associations and conven- 
tions. He said that generalizations must 
be made applicable to individuals, and 
that conventions provided the means of 
exchanging what little was known indi- 
vidually for the great amount that was 
known collectively. 

In discussing the relationship existing 
between the miller and the baker, Mr. 
Anderson stressed the fact that he was 
speaking unofficially, adding that by so 
doing he believed a closer feeling be- 
tween himself and his audience might 
be gained. He first pointed out that 
the baker represented approximately 35 
per cent of the millers’ market, and that 
car lot buyers provided from two thirds 
to three quarters of this percentage. He 
referred to the tremendous increase in 
the output of commercial bakeries, esti- 
mating it to have amounted to 200 per 
cent in the last 20 years, largely at the 
expense of home baking. 

Industries today, Mr. Anderson de- 
clared, were trying to maintain a close 
contact with the ultimate consumer, a 
problem that was now confronting the 
wholesale baker. He said that the trend 
of events was toward even further in- 
crease in the baking business, and that 
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the mutual point between the baker and 
miller was that no reduction in the total 
consumption of bread occurred in this 
transition. 

Both industries, he said, were chang- 
ing their methods in accordance with the 
conditions confronting them, and what- 
ever these situations were they must be 
met. He spoke of the campaigns being 
carried on in behalf of other foodstuffs, 
and said that one of the major prob- 
lems confronting both millers and bak- 
ers was to find some means of increas- 
ing bread consumption, or at least to 
prevent its decrease in the transition 
from home baking to the commercial 
shop. 

In further speaking of the relation be- 
tween the miller and baker, Mr. Ander- 
son pointed out that the identity of flour 
was lost, once it is baked into bread. 
He expressed the belief that there could 
be some form of co-operation between 
the two industries which would stress the 
quality of the products going into the 
finished bakery goods. 

Mr. Anderson next directed his re- 
marks to the campaign being conducted 
by the Millers’ National Federation to 
limit flour sales to a four months’ period, 
first assuring the bakers that this was 
not directed at them. He approved the 
principle of one price to everybody, un- 
less some individual cases of uneven costs 
make this impossible, and said that every 
baker should be on the same terms as 
far as booking is concerned. 


The Carrying Charge 


The carrying charge, Mr. Anderson 
said, was largely determined at the time 
flour is bought, this depending upon 
whether or not the baker made a proper 
estimate of his needs. The establishment 
of limited booking periods would nat- 
urally reduce the likelihood of the bak- 
er overbuying, with the resulting pay- 
ment of a carrying charge, as it was 
much easier to estimate needs for four 
months than it is for a year. He ex- 
plained that the miller must charge a 
higher price for flour when the risks en- 
countered in its sale are greater. He 
attributed the October peak to the efforts 
of both millers and bakers to supply the 
latter’s needs for an unreasonably long 
time. It would logically follow, he 
opined, that more even distribution of 
sales and production would reduce costs 
of operation, and therefore that the 
present campaign was for the benefit of 
the bakers as well as the millers. 

In closing, Mr. Anderson declared that 
there were many points of common in- 
terest between millers and bakers which 
were not at present sufficiently developed. 
He expressed the hope that this condi- 
tion may be improved in the near fu- 
ture. 

One of the most constructive papers of 
the convention was that prepared by 
William J. Hoerr, St. Louis, in answer to 
the question “Is Co-operative Advertis- 
ing by Local Associations Feasible?” 
After mentioning the necessity of stimu- 
lating business, Mr. Hoerr described co- 
operative advertising as “a plan of ad- 
vertising whereby a group of men en- 
gaged in the same industry organize to 
advertise in a body or as one, making 
the power of the advertising greater, 
both morally and financially. By this 
power we can create a demand for qual- 
ity and advertised bakery goods which 
will eventually mean a greater consump- 
tion of our products.” 

In discussing the steps necessary to 
inaugurate such advertising, Mr. Hoerr 
said that first a group must be formed 
which is “sold” on the idea, after which 
a financial committee must be appointed 
to raise the necessary funds. For this 
purpose he suggested the establishment 
of a definite amount of money, and then 
charging each member his pro rata share. 
This was favored over the plan of charg- 
ing a member a percentage of his gross 
receipts. 


Forms of Advertising 


The next step to be undertaken, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoerr, was the considera- 
tion of what form of advertising should 
be used. Although he advised the ap- 
pointment of a capable advertising 
agency to direct the work, Mr. Hoerr 
Mr teary the belief that newspaper and 
billboard advertising would p ce the 
best results for a local campaign. He 
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added that the housewife should be edu- 
cated to the fact that bakery goods 
were the best foods she can buy, and 
were made under the best possible work- 
ing conditions. The fact that bakery 
goods and white flour were not injurious 
to health should also be stressed, said 
Mr. Hoerr. 

He urged the adoption of some uni- 
form insignia which would be displayed 
by all stores participating in the cam- 
paign. Just as important is the need 
of producing quality goods, about which 
he said: “This can be done if bakers of 
this group will become more of a unit 
than before, by exchanging views and 
shop notes, and make their group of 
stores operate as a chain of bakeries, 
which we know is the most popular = 
of merchandising today, this being due 
to the fact that, generally, the most ad- 
vertised articles are used as leaders.” 

He concluded his paper as follows: 
“In summing up I would say that co- 
operative advertising is feasible; that an 
advertising club or group as an associa- 
tion of voluntary members, fostered by 
the friendly attitude of the parent asso- 
ciation, would be the best method of 
organizing such work. 

“That individual production can be 
brought to fit the standard claimed in 
the advertising. 


“That it should be done, as the trade, 


needs stimulation comparable to our 
other mass competitors who are spend- 
ing huge sums to advance the sale of 
their food products at the expense of 
ours.” 

In commenting on this subject, Daniel 
P. Woolley, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., strongly advocated the 
production of quality goods, and urged 
increased manufacture of sweet goods. 


Visit to Crisco Plant 


The feature of the first afternoon was 
a visit to the Crisco plant of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. at Ivorydale. About 
175, including several ladies, made the 
trip in special busses provided by this 
company. J. G. Parry, head of the bulk 
Crisco department, and Dr. M. D. Graff, 
in charge of the bakery research depart- 
ment, with a staff of 15 guides, escorted 
the visitors through the building. 

The Crisco factory is a model example 
of the present day method of preparing 
food products on a large scale. At no 
point during manufacture is Crisco ex- 
posed to air, except where the filling is 
done. All air is washed, the rooms is 
white tiled, and the machinery enameled 
and nickelplated. The large group of 
visitors marveled at the ability to keep 
such a large plant,spotlessly clean. Pro- 
duction was going on at its usual capac- 
ity, and all phases were explained. 

The visitors were next conducted to 
the Procter & Gamble Co.’s main labora- 
tory, where over 50 chemists are em- 
ployed. The facilities there for control 
and uniform production are very com- 
plete. The new research bakery, which 
had been rushed to completion for in- 
spection at this convention, was admired 
particularly by the bakers, for its model 
layout and equipment necessary for the 
study of baking problems. Samples of 
cake, Danish pastry, icings, doughnuts 
and pie crust were shown to the bakers, 
and all those who registered at the con- 
vention will be sent a complete set of 
the pamphlets issued by this depart- 
ment. Mr. Parry also stated that his 
company will be glad to be of any help 
to bakers who write the company re- 
garding their troubles in making sweet 
goods. 


New York Bakers Join 


At the opening of the final business 
session, John M. Hartley, the secretary, 
read a statement as follows: “The closer 
relations that have been fostered during 
the last year between our association and 
the eastern retail groups have borne 
fruit. During this convention the repre- 
sentatives of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
headed by their president, Maximilian 
Strasser, have met with a committee of 
your board and exchanged views, as our 
committee of representatives did last 
May during the convention in New York. 
They came empowered by ‘their associa- 
tion to enter our ranks and join with us 
for mutual upbuilding and efit, and 
T am sure that we will welcome their 


fine group of representatives as delegates 
to this convention. This thought of 
bringing the eastern and western groups 
into practical contact for united action 
is now offered for final accomplishment.” 


A resolution was then offered and 
passed that the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers 
be accepted as a member of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, After this 
the five delegates of the New York as- 
sociation were introduced, and all ex- 
pressed great pleasure at the amalgama- 
tiortj of the eastern and western groups 
of retail ers, and pledged their full 
support and co-operation. This was the 
most important,action taken at this con- 
vention, and brings together two large 
and influential groups of retail bakers, 
working together for the betterment of 
the'“fndustry, which have held ‘aloof for 
some years, possibly due to slight mis- 
understandings. Negotiations looking to- 
ward the affiliation have been going on 
for about a year, and by the action tak- 
en, the Associated Bakers of America 
now cover 12 states. 

Joseph T. Fischer, president of» the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers, 
read a paper on “Bakers’ Rights.” This 
largely related to the view of Wisconsin‘ 
bakers as to their rights and freedom 
in the baking industry. The speaker 
thought that at times bakers were apt to 
submit too easily to legislation, although 
they had rights of their own. The basis 
of rights, Mr. Fischer claimed, was lib- 
erty, and he believed that the govern- 
ment should take good care that this be 
not infringed upon. Baking, he said, is 
a lawful and inherited business, and 
should not be restricted. Mr. Fischer 
also went into details regarding the 
licensing of bakers and their businesses. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fischer said: “Bak- 
ers hold their inalienable rights too light- 
ly, and do not appreciate their value. If 
we want to continue to enjoy liberty, we 
must pay the price. Is it not better 
jealously to guard, cherish and defend 
the rights which we have, so they are not 
taken away from us, than to complain 
when it is too late? Let us pay the price, 
let us be eternally vigilant, let us de- 
fend our liberty, for I think, after all, 
it is our most precious possession.” 


Retail Bakers’ Problems 


Carl F. Kehlhof, Buffalo, vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, spoke 
of the problems of retail bakers, and said 
he thought that they were somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of wholesale bakers. 
He had never given much thought to the 
wholesale baker as a competitor, but 
recognized the housewife as a worthy 
one. The speaker emphasized that qual- 
ity, service and freshness of products 
were three of the chief steps that should 
be taken by retail bakers for winning 
over the housewife. Mr. Kehlhof also 
eulogized the service which The Fleisch- 
mann Co. renders to bakers. Another 
point he touched upon at some length 
was the question of chain stores, which 
he claimed meant great competition. 
Scarcity of help was a matter discussed 
by the speaker, who also advocated that 
bakeries be established in vocational 
schools. Supplying the public with hot 
bread two or three times a day was one 
method, Mr. Kehlhof mentioned, that 
might offset the competition of the whole- 
saler. Still another suggestion was to 
make a greater variety of breads, such 
as entire rye, gluten, graham, raisin 
bread and pumpernickel. These he 
thought should be emphasized in all re- 
tail bakers’ advertising. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, spoke on 
“Troubles of a Trouble Shooter.” He 
opened by saying that in Indiana bakers 
possibly did not have as many troubles 
as some of the trade did in other states. 
However, he referred to instances of 
premium giving and other bad practices. 
The speaker also touched upon the trou- 
bles of bread wars in Ohio, and men- 
tioned the great work accomplished by 
the ex-secretary of that state’s associa- 
tion, Fred D. Pfening. Another point 
brought up by the speaker was that he 
had recently received a letter from a 
flour mill representative in Indiana, re- 
ferring to conditions in an Indiana town, 
where four bakers were selling 142-lb 
loaves at 8c, and were demor: g con- 
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ditions by such methods. Further i 
stances of trouble were cited, one A. 
being where a baker in Indiana had a: 
chased a car of flour from a mil] pon 
it had not proved up to sample. W 
the mill had been requested to » 
good, it had failed to do so. 
instance covered a well-known 
supply house, which had hired a foreman 
from an Indiana bakery, and this em- 
ployee had left his job without givin 
proper notice. Mr. Ehlers thought these 
practices should not be encouraged, anq 
a later suggestion was made from the 
floor that a grievance committee, consist- 
ing possibly of some members of the 
executive board, should be appointed to 
pass upon such troubles. In conclusion 
Mr. Ehlers advocated that all small bak- 
ers throughout Indiana and other states 
might do well even if they could pur- 
chase an additional $500 worth of equip- 
ment. This would show progress and 
possibly would total $500,000, and would 
alone mean a great deal to the manu- 
facturers of bakery equipment. 

Gustave A. Wilde, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Western Pennsylyania Re. 
tail Bakers’ Association, spoke on the 
progressive retailer. His talk mainly 
referred to quality products, and the 
best way of marketing them. He asked 
the question, “Are our products pure and 
wholesome?” and thought this was one of 
the chief points to be considered, He 
believed that products put out by the 
average baker at present were the best 
ever produced. Mr. Wilde went into the 
duties of saleswomen, and advocated that 
courtesy be used in dealing with custom- 
ers. To have a proper selling price, the 
speaker thought, was a very necessary 
factor in connection with merchandising 
of quality products. He also said that 
shops should be clean and sanitary. He 
urged the necessity of reading the trade 
journals, and taking a course in some 
good baking school, and above all joining 
a state association, as all of these things 
were factors in the making of good retail 
bakers. 


C. F. Pfeffer Elected President 


After reports of committees were 
made, the election of officers took place, 
resulting as follows: Charles F. Pfeffer, 
Louisville, president; Gustave A. Wilde, 
Pittsburgh, first vice president; Joseph 
T., Fischer, Milwaukee, second vice presi- 
dent; William Glaser, St. Paul, third vice 
president. George Geissler, Joliet, Ill, 
was re-elected treasurer for the tenth 
term. New members of the executive 
committee are C. J. Kremer, Madison, 
Wis., C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, William 
J. Hoerr, St. Louis, E. H. Braunig, Jr, 
St. Paul, and Maximilian Strasser, New 
York. Secretaries will be appointed lat- 
er by the executive board. 


50 Per Cent of Dues Remitted 


A resolution, offered by the executive 
board and passed, read: “Whereas, The 
treasury of our association is more than 
sufficient to care for our necessary €x- 
penses for the coming term, the board 
recommends to the convention that 50 
per cent of the dues for 1928 be remitted 
to the member associations.” 

Other resolutions passed conveyed 
thanks to the various speakers; to the 
local and trade journal press; to the 
officers and members of the Cincinnati 
Merchant Bakers’ Club; congratulated 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers for efforts extended in the enact- 
ment of a nonreturn of stales law and 
vther legislation of benefit to the indus- 
try, with the suggestion that other mem- 
ber associations follow its example; in- 
dorsed the program being sponsored by 
the Millers’ National Federation for bet- 
ter flour selling conditions. ne 

Short addresses were made by Miss 
M. Gibbons, of The Fleischmann (0, 
John M. Hartley, E. E. Beede and Jacob 
Nill, which dealt chiefly with improving 
conditions in the buying of supplies by 
bakers from manufacturers and bakers 
supply houses. Prior to adjournment, 
Joseph A. Poehlmann, Milwaukee, a past 
president of the association, installed the 
new officers. 
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Entertainment Features 


The entertainment features of the con- 
vention were admirably arranged. ¢ 
the first night of the convention the Cin- 
cinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club gave ® 
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uncheon and rece tion, the business part 
, es was described earlier in this 
rt, Following this the floor was 
or dancing. 

or edsy Geaatag the ladies were 
jven a theater party, and the men were 
entertained at a smoker, featured by 
singing and a battle royal. On Wednes- 
day the ladies were entertained at lunch- 
eon at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens 
by courtesy of The Fleischmann Co._. 
The chief entertainment feature was, 
of course, the annual banquet, which was 
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held at the Grand Hotel, Wednesday 
evening. Approximately 175 attended, 
and the banquet was unusually well han- 
dled throughout. President-elect Charles 
F. Pfeffer, Louisville, acted as toast- 
master, and introduced several persons 
who made brief addresses. The chief 
speaker of the evening was Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, who gave a toast to the la- 
dies, and said they had now become the 
business and social companion of man. 
The banquet was followed by dancing. 








The Baker and the Farmer 


By Dr. H. E. Van Norman 
President of the American Dry Milk Institute 


From an Address Before the Annual Convention of the Associated 
Bakers of America at Cincinnati 


tain modern retail bakery shows 

that in one year there were sold, 
roughly, $20,000 worth of bread, $11,000 
worth of sweet dough goods, $7,000 
worth of cakes and cookies, and $7,000 
worth of pies, totaling $45,000. My rec- 
ords do not show how much of this was 
paid out for rent, taxes, insurance, wages, 
or profit, but they do show, down to the 
last digit in pounds and dollars, what 
went for farm products out of the $17,- 
165 spent for materials. This reads: 


Flour sisteeeeeeeeeeeeeene eee ee ® 5,338 
Dairy products, ie., milk, fluid 


A isin mmo of the records of a cer- 


and dry, butter........++++++- 2,526 
 RRRRRRE oer 1,625 
Lard and other shortenings...... 1,561 
Half of the sugar used.......... 1,146 

(We assume the other half to 

be imported.) P 
Fruits, fresh, canned and dried.. 2,700 





MN 5.0. cde Mba eawh ewe estes $14,896 


Out of a total of $17,765, there was 
spent for materials which came from the 
farm $14,896. The remaining $2,869 of 
this went for imported sugar $1,145, nuts 
$847 (some of which might be credited 
as a farm product), chocolate and cocoa 
$27, yeast $823 (and we are not giving 
the farmer any credit for the barley used 
in malting), and spices $27. Roughly, 
84 per cent of all money spent for ma- 
terial to go into these bakery goods was 
for farm products and only 16 per cent 
for material not directly from the farm. 

The distress of the American farmer 
and the widespread attention given it 
this last year bespeaks a growing appre- 
ciation of the ultimate dependence of our 
cities, therefore our national prosperity, 
upon his success. Almost everything, 
from Congress and the weather to the 
farmer himself, has been blamed for his 
present situation. His increased produc- 
tiveness per man, by which one farmer 
now feeds seven city people, when it 
used to take most of his effort to feed 
himself, and the use of machinery, by 
which the human labor requirement for 
harvesting a bushel of wheat has been 
cut down from three hours to a few 
minutes, are partly responsible for the 
disturbing surplus so often referred to. 

The development of dairy cows has 
advanced from the day when the aver- 
age one produced only enough to barely 
talse a calf, to where the leaders of the 
Procession produce 20 times their own 
weight in milk, and the equal of their 
own weight in butter, in one year. 

Much as we would like to help it, I 
See no encouragement in farm relief 
legislation yet proposed. To the suc- 
cessful, resourceful farmer, who keeps 
his costs low, there is generally a living 
Margin of profit. I do not see that a 
Profit can be legislated into his pockets 
any more than legislation can make all 
akers prosperous. The baker who buys 
good quality goods, makes a good prod- 
uct, has the business knack to know what 

Costs are, and uses modern methods 

to promote sales and develop volume, is 
g and will continue to make a 
Profit in spite of chain store and baker 
consolidation competition. The baker 


cannot produce this combination in 

own business will suffer the inevitable 

ation which came to the harness 

buggy manufacturers when more 

Progressive industries supplanted them 
& product the public preferred. 





Dr. H. E. Van Norman, President Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute 


It is, I believe, a safe assertion that 
rarely is a business enterprise put out 
of business because it made quality goods 
at a known cost of production, and 
pushed its sales with aggressive energy. 
On the other hand, the highway of prog- 
ress is littered on both sides with the 
wrecks of businesses which tried to beat 
competition by putting out cheaper and 
cheaper products to beat the other fel- 
low’s price, taking a chance that the 
public could not tell the difference in 
quality. In the end this type of busi- 
ness commits suicide. 

It seems to me, as a spectator stand- 
ing on the sideline watching the baking 
game, that there never was a time when 
the opportunity was so big for the baker 
who aggressively puts into his goods the 
most quality that his particular com- 
munity will pay for, and, knowing its 
cost, charges a fair price for the service 
and the quality which he furnishes. In 
every ingredient going into a loaf of 
bread and the hundred and one other 
products of a retail bakery there is a 
good and a poor grade of material, 
whether it is flour, shortening, or milk 
products. There never was a time when 
such a large proportion of the public 
bought the ee that taste right as is 
the case now. There never was a time 
when a larger proportion of the public 
was interested, not only in the taste and 
flavor of food, but in knowing a little 
something about its intrinsic value. 

For about six or seven years the dairy 
industry has waged a national campaign 
to tell the consumer why the use of 
more milk builds stronger bodies and 
healthier children. So effectually has 
this been done that on an average every 
person in the United States is toda 
consuming about 25 per cent more milk 
than he did some eight or ten years ago. 
If some people are not consuming any, 
others are consuming more than a fourth 
more, or else we could not have an av- 
erage of a one fourth increase. 

Few ingredients, if any, improve the 
quality of bakery goods more than the 
wise use of dairy products. They give 
a flavor that is distinctive—that the con- 


sumer recognizes. Now if, in addition to 
this quality, there could be conveyed to 
the consumer, especially to the mother 
of growing children, a recognition of the 
fact that you as a baker are making, not 
only a more tasty, better keeping loaf, 
but also a product that helps to put 
color into the face and strength into 
the bones of a growing youngster, you 
would be cashing in on an asset un- 
touched in many communities. 

It was during the late war that the 
government, in its study of food prob- 
lems, realized that for every pound of 
butter in milk there are two pounds of 
skim milk solids, worth as much as the 
butter and doing something for growing 
children which butter will not do. It 
was then that the first systematic cam- 
paign was made to conserve for human 
consumption these solids which hereto- 
fore had been so largely allowed to go 
to the pigs, chickens, and calves on the 
farm. It was fully realized that the 
conserving of the proteins, the minerals, 
and the milk sugar was a real contribu- 
tion to the feeding of the people, and this 
prompted the effort during the war and 
since to encourage the conservation of 
skim milk by drying. 

The quickest and easiest way to get 
this dry skim milk into consumption by 
the public is in bread, because it blends 
so nicely with wheat, which is somewhat 
low in proteins and minerals. It makes 
bread more digestible, and more nutri- 
tious, some authorities say, than the 
whole wheat bread which we hear so 
much about. Here is the baker’s oppor- 
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tunity, if he desires to build business by 
making better bread: use enough skim 
milk solids to make his product easily 
tecognizable as better bread—the most 
improvement for the least cost. 





PIEDMONT BAKERS MEET 

Artanta, Ga.—A meeting of the Pied- 
mont Bakers’ Club, membership of which 
includes most of the leading bakers in 
the Piedmont section of North and South 
Carolina, was held at Asheville, N. C., 
at the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Oct. 19, 
with a good attendance. Those who had 
been present at the annual meeting of 
the American Bakers Association in Chi- 
cago reported the convention’s activities, 
and other business matters were also tak- 
en up for discussion. Roger Grant, pro- 
prietor of the Asheville Baking Co., had 
charge of local arrangements. 





MILLING AND BAKING BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has just issued a revised edition 
of its “Bibliography of Fiour Milling 
and Bread Making.” ‘This is a selected 
list of references, including books, pam- 
phlets and reprints of technical articles. 
It is printed in mimeographed form, and 
is available for free distribution. It may 
be obtained by addressing the office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. The work of com- 
pilation was done by C. Louise Phillips, 
grain investigations, and J. H. Shollen- 
berger, milling investigations, in co- 
operation with the bureau library. 








Rocky Mountain Bakers Told of Doings at 
the National Convention 
By Ira R. Alexander 


vention ‘of the American Bakers 

Association is the way the annual 
midyear meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers’ Association, held in the Cliff 
House at Manitou, Colo., Oct. 12, might 
be described. However, other topics 
were on the program, and the entertain- 
ment features were thoroughly enjoyed. 
The meeting was well attended, nearly 
100 bakers and allied tradesmen being 
present. 

This was a one-day affair. It opened 
with a golf tournament in which a large 
number took part. Since many players 
arrived too late to play the entire course, 
no effort was made to arrive at a winner 
of the tournament. 

After the golf tournament, the busi- 
ness meeting was held, being called to 
order by J. H. Winchell, manager of the 
Puritan Pie Co., Denver, Colo., and 
president of the association. 

Miss Helen Hartwig, who is conduct- 
ing salesgirls’ classes in different parts 
of the country under the auspices of 
The Fleischmann Co., gave a very inter- 
esting talk full of good sales advice. 
She pointed out the need of quality bak- 
ery goods and variety of products. She 
said this was an age of wide variety in 
foods, and to keep up with men engaged 
in selling other foods, the baker must 
see that his shop offers variety. 

“Quality bakery goods have shown 
wonderful improvement,” said Miss 
Hartwig; “the variety has also advanced 
during the past few years. Now it seems 
that the weakest point in the bakers’ 
business is selling. This needs improve- 
ment.” 

She advised the training of salesgirls 
so that they will know how to approach 
a customer properly, how to make sug- 
gestions so that she can sell goods ad- 
ditional to what is asked for. She point- 
ed out that among the best forms of 
advertising are attractive window dis- 
plays, clean store interior and neat and 
well-trained salesgirls. 

Another speaker was I. Z. Ettenson, 
of the Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, 
who is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of ‘the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Ettenson told of the asso- 
ciation as it is today, and with the aid 
of a blackboard sketched the advantages 
of belonging to it. He laid special em- 
phasis on the value to be received by the 
small retail baker under the federated 
plan. He told of the vast amount of 


A* echo of the recent Chicago con- 





benefit to be derived through the sales 
division of the organization, the nutri- 
tional, the research, and other advisory 
departments. The discussion that fol- 
lowed Mr. Ettenson’s talk showed that 
the Rocky Mountain association is in 
favor of the federation. 

No vote was taken toward indorsing 
the plan, but the board of directors was 
instructed to sound out the retail bakers 
in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Utah, and then hold a meeting in De- 
cember to decide how the association 
should handle the proposition. 

Mr. Winchell, C. O. Zimmerman, of 
the Zim Bread Co., Colorado Springs, 
and William Bishop, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., all spoke about the national con- 
vention, each laying special stress on 
particular features of the meeting. Mr. 
Bishop stated that at present only 15 
or 20 per cent of the cake business was 
in the hands of the retail baker. Dur- 
ing the past year, in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, there have been 6,000 to 
8,000 more cakes baked by retailers than 
during the preceding year, according to 
Fred D’Amico, of Ad Seidel & Sons. 
Mr. D’Amico attributed this to the mag- 
azifie and other forms of advertising of 
different firms, and also to the infor- 
mation imparted at national and sec- 
tional bakers’ conventions. 

From brief talks given during the 
meeting it was developed that the bak- 
ing business is advancing in the Rocky 
Mountain region, and that the future 
holds in store something very worth 
while for the industry. 

The meeting closed with a dinner- 
dance at the hotel, attended by over 100. 
Colorado Springs members of the or- 
ganization proved themselves good hosts, 
and did much in making the convention 
a success, 





PENN BAKERS CHANGE MEETING TIME 

PirrssurcH, Pa—At the monthly 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, held in the Fleisch- 
mann Building, Pittsburgh, on Oct. 8, it 
was decided to hold all future meetings 
of the association in the daytime. Here- 
after the regular monthly meetings will 
be held on the second Wednesday of 
each month at a downtown hotel. Lun- 
cheon will precede the business session. 

Horace W. Crider, the president, an- 
nounced that the first meeting under the 
new procedure would be held on Nov. 9 
at the new Roosevelt Hotel at 12:15 p.m. 
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ERHAPS the most celebrat- 

ed festival of American ori- 
gin is that which falls on the 
last Thursday in November— 
Thanksgiving. This follows Hal- 
lowe’en on the alert baker’s cal- 
endar of autumn days to be 
remembered as timely occasions 
when sales may be much in- 
creased. The symbol of Thanks- 
giving, of course, is the justly 
famed turkey, but the meat deal- 
er and the. man who sells cran- 
berries need not be the only mer- 
chants to share in the profits. A 
newspaper commentary which is 
hooked onto a timely news event 
is spoken of as a peg-hung edi- 
torial. Bakers should watch 
their chances to sell “peg-hung” 
products. Those who make the 
most of this Thanksgiving oppor- 
tunity, and tie up their wares 
with the spirit of the season, will 
have added reasons for thanks- 
giving when they figure up their 
profits after the day is over and 
picked wishbones alone remain. 


HE French formulas given in this 

article make a very high grade piece 

of French pastry and should sell for 
15c each, retail. After baking, turn the 
bottom sheet over on the bench, remove 
the paper and cover the top with a high 
grade jam. Place the top sheet in place, 
remove the paper, and trim the edges. 
Cut the double sheet in half lengthwise; 
divide each half into three equal pieces, 
cutting it lengthwise, making six strips, 
two high. Cut each strip into 12 pieces, 
making 72 individual cakes. Ice the 
sides all the way around with a thin coat 
of butter cream. Roll into chopped nuts 
and place on a pan. Decorate the tops 
with butter cream, using a star tube. 
You can also decorate the tops with dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers as illustrated in 
the photograph. 

The chocolate cream rolls are dipped 
in a thin chocolate icing. After the icing 
sets, fill them with whipped cream or a 
marshmallow filling. They should sell 
for 8c to 10c each, retail. They would 
make a nice week end special. 

The date drop cakes are very delicious, 
and will find a ready market anywhere. 
A THANKSGIVING SUGGESTION 

Ice the cake with cream icing. Take 
a small paper tube filled with brown 
royal icing. Cut off the end of the tube 
so as to leave an opening about an 
eighth of an inch across. Hold the tube 
straight up and down in the center on 
top of the cake. Press long enough so 
as to let the icing flow, making a very 
large dot, gradually bringing the tube 
up to make the body of the turkey. Fill 
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another tube the same way, and continue 
drawing your tube from the lower end 
up a quarter of an inch above the top 
of the body, making the neck and head. 
Take another tube filled the same way, 
and cut off the end so as to leave an 
opening about the size of a pencil point. 
Make the legs and feet. Now make the 
spreading tail, starting two inches above 
the body, holding the tube straight up 
and down, making a dot and drawing it 
down to make the tail feathers. Con- 
tinue this method until the tail is fin- 
ished, then dot in the body. Make the 
spreading wings the same way. Every 
other feather should be dotted with a 
little white royal icing to give it effect. 

Take a small paper tube filled with 
brown royal icing; cut off the end so as 
to leave an opening about the size of a 
pinhead. Make the scroll around the top 
edge of the cake, starting one inch inside 
of the edge. Place the tube on the cake, 
holding it straight up and down, and 
when you start to press hold your tube 
up about two inches above the top of 
the cake. This will enable you to get 
a free swing while making the scroll. 
Make the trim around the side of the 
cake with a small paper tube, placing 
white royal icing in one side and brown 
royal icing in the other, so that when 
you press the tube you have a combina- 
tion of two colors. This is also used for 
the press and pull border around the 
bottom edge of the cake. Take a deco- 
rating bag with a No. 25 star tube. Fill 
one side of the bag with white royal 
icing and the other with brown royal 
icing, giving you a two-color combina- 
tion. Make a one circle dot border all 
the way around the top edge of the cake. 


FRENCH PASTRY BASE TOP 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale into a bowl: 

1% oz milk powder 10 oz butter 

1% lbs sugar oz shortening 

The yellow of the rind and juice of one 

lemon 

Cream up these ingredients very licht. 
Rub into the mix three fourths of a 
quart of egg yolks, adding them a gill 
at atime. Rub long enough to make the 
eggs stand up in the mix before adding 
more. Add % pt water, and stir into 
the mix. Sieve into the mix 2 lbs and 
2 oz winter wheat flour with % oz bak- 
ing powder in it. Fold into mix until 
smooth, Place the mix into a paper- 
lined flat pan 18x26x1, and spread level 
with a bowl knife. Bake in oven at 
350 degrees Fahrenheit. 


FRENCH PASTRY BASE BOTTOM 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

% pt egg yolks % pt whole eggs 

1 lb granulated sugar 

Place machine kettle into a hot water 
bath and put on fire. Beat the mix 
continually until it is 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit; place on machine and con- 
tinue beating about medium speed until 
very light, say, five minutes. Pour into 
the mix slowly 10 cc vanilla extract and 
5 cc lemon extract. Add the oil only of 
4 oz melted butter while the machine is 
running. Take off machine as soon as 
the butter is in. Sieve into the mix 15 
oz winter wheat flour, Shake into the 





Date Drop Cakes 


mix just enough to get it in. Pour the 
mix into a paper-lined flat pan 18x26x1, 
and spread level with a bowl knife. 
Bake in oven at 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM ROLLS 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale into a bowl: 

% lb almond paste 

Break up fine. 
paste: 

5 egg whites (1 at a time) 

Sieve into the mix: 

% lb powdered sugar 

% 1b winter wheat flour 

Rub these ingredients into the mix 
until it is smooth. Add the yellow of 
the rind and juice of one lemon and 42 
pt cold water. Stir into the mix (this 
mix is very soft); divide the mix into 
three greased and dusted flat pans 18x 
26x1. Spread level with a bowl knife 
(the mix will barely cover the bottom 
of the pan). Bake in oven at 350 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Place one pan in the 
oven when it is half baked; take a sharp 
knife and cut it down the center length- 


Rub into almond 
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wise. Then cut it into quarters len 
wise. Turn the pan around; cut it down 
the center crosswise. Divide each hal 
into three equal parts, and cut Crosswise 
making 24 cuts out of a pan. Place j, 
oven and finish baking; also another pan 
By alternating them you will be able 
to handle them as they bake. After they 
are baked, pull the pan up to the oven 
door, leaving it in the doorway to kee 
it warm. Using a bowl knife, take one 
square out at a time and roll on a small 
rolling pin about one inch thick, Rojj 
while hot. 


DATE DROP CAKES (20 D0z) 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 2 oz milk powder 

% oz soda 1% Ibs shortening 

3% lbs granulated sugar 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 12 eggs (2 at a time), 
Take a small bowl, and put 3 !hs ground 
pitted dates and 4% Ib chopped walnuts 
in it. Add 25 cc vanilla extract and A 
pt hot water, working the water and 
extract into the dates until it is smooth, 
Add to the mix, and stir unti! smooth, 
Sieve into the mix 4% lbs winter wheat 
flour with 1 oz cinnamon in it. Fold in 
by hand just enough to get the flour 
into the mix. Drop out by hand on light- 
ly greased flat pans about the size of a 
large egg yolk. Bake in oven at 350 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


BUTTER CREAM ICING 
(Formula and Method 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

4 Ibs sweet butter (or butter washed in 

ice water) 

Add 8 lbs powdered sugar. Cream 
the sugar and butter very liglit, so that 
it looks almost like whipped crenm. Add 
40 cc bean vanilla extract. Ru) into the 
mix 6 eggs (1 at a time). Add 4 m 
corn starch and 6 oz winter wiicat flour, 
and rub into mix. 

Note: For white butter cream use egg 
whites instead of whole eggs. For deep 
yellow use egg yolks. 





When Visitors Come 
a-Knocking 
By Willis Parker 


STRANGER wandered into the 
A offices of a wholesale baking estab- 
lishment and asked the man at the 
information desk to see the sales man- 
ager. It so happened that the sales man- 
ager was busy with another visitor, and 
they were ensconced behind closed doors 
and might be so occupied for five min- 
utes, or it might be an hour, according 
to the clerk. The stranger was one of 
those close-mouthed individuals who de- 
cline to relate their business to others 
than those they desire to see, and the 
information clerk got nowhere with his 
query of, “What d’ yu’ wanna see him 
about?” 
Obviously, the stranger would have to 
wait or else come back later. If it would 
mean but a five minute wait, it would 
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pay to stay; if an hour, it would pay 
to return later. 

The floor plan of the office provided 
for a little “bull pen” just inside the 
front door. It was such a small affair 
that there were no chairs—not even a 
bench—on which the waiting stranger 
might rest, and, unfortunately, this 
stranger was afflicted with foot troubles 
that made standing around unpleasant. 
The information clerk, apparently dis- 
gruntled because the stranger did not 
divulge the object of his visit, did not 
hustle around and find the stranger a 
chair or invite him to come inside the 
“tent” and make himself comfortable on 
a chair or on the top of a desk—the 
clerk merely turned to the papers on his 
desk and henceforth totally ignored the 
visitor. 

After standing on one foot a few min- 
utes and then on the other for a short 
time, the stranger unceremoniously left 
the office. 

It developed later that the stranger 
was one of the firm’s out-of-town cus- 
tomers, and was in the city on a vacation 
which he was spending in visiting some 
of the wholesale houses with which he 
had been doing business. 

Orders from this merchant ceased im- 
mediately, and the salesman, making his 
Tounds, learned of the incident and re- 
ported it to the sales manager, who in 
turn figuratively jumped all over the in- 
formation clerk, who came back with the 

i of “I thought he was another one 
of those darned salesmen.” 

Needless to say, this firm has installed 
& few seats in the bull pen, which has 
enlarged to accommodate them. 

Story illustrates two important 
Points in modern business relations—the 
necessity of providing for the comfort of 

Stranger in our midst” and the ad- 

lity of granting all strangers an 

interview as quickly as possible, but, if 

is necessary that the visitors. wait, 

it a pleasure for them. to do so, 

r than depart without stating the 
object of their visit. 


One baker once remarked in my pres- 
ence that one never knows when the 
stranger in your midst is the bearer of 
something of value to you. “I want to 
see every stranger who comes into this 
office and asks for me,” he said. “He 
may be a potential customer from the 
sticks, or he may be the representative 
of a manufacturing concern who has a 
deal that I can handle at a profit; he 
may be selling some appliance that will 
reduce manufacturing costs or the cost 
of distribution. He may merely give me 
an idea, in the course of the interview, 
that I can adapt to my business. Un- 
fortunately, I cannot see every stranger 
the minute he comes into the office, but 
I don’t want him to get away without 
talking to me, if I can help it.” This 
firm provides a comfortable place for 
the waiting stranger to sit. 

Another baking concern has the pleas- 
ant policy of not only providing seats for 
visitors just outside the rail, but even 
goes so far as to invite strangers to 
come inside and make themselves at 
home. I visited this plant early one 
morning and asked to see the sales man- 
ager. He was busy, but the information 
clerk invited me to come inside and have 
a comfortable chair. He also provided 
me with a copy of the morning paper. 
(Waiting time passes quickly if the vis- 
itor has something to occupy his mind.) 

In another office they go almost to the 
extreme in making the visitors comfor- 
table. Not only are there plenty of 
chairs, but they are of an exceptionally 
comfortable type. A table contains 
copies of current magazines, and over 
it is. a neatly framed card bearing 
this message: 


VISITORS 
We Are Sorry You Have to Wait. 
Please Make Yourselves Comfortable 
and Amuse Yourselves With This 
Literature. 


It is a privilege to wait in this office 
a half a day, if necessary, and the elec- 


tric fan does its share on hot days to 
make one comfortable. 

But the best of all is that firm which 
not only makes provision for the comfort 
of those who have to wait, but which 
also seeks to eliminate waiting in vain. 
This company has a rule, which is that 
every person coming into the place and 
asking to see a particular person must 
be granted an immediate audience. The 
information clerk must instantly inform 
the company representative that there is 
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a visitor in the lobby to see him. He 
must excuse himself immediately, if he 
is in conference with a customer, a sales- 
man or an Official of the company, and 
go at once to the lobby to meet the vis- 
itor. When the stranger introduces him- 
self, he usually divulges the object of 
his visit and does it in a few seconds, 
The company representative then can de- 
termine the probabilities of an interview 
being mutually profitable, and if there 
are possibilities informs the stranger that 
he is at present busy with a conference 
and will be through at such and such a 
time. The stranger may wait or he may 
come back later. If the interview is like- 
ly to be unprofitable, the stranger is so 
informed and he may go his way. Time 
is money, regardless of who is spending 
it, and this policy has made many friends 
for the firm. 


CHICAGO MASTER BAKERS TO 
HOLD RECEPTION AND DANCE 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The forty-first annual 
reception and dance of the Chicago Mas- 
ter Bakers* Association will be held at 
the Parkway Hotel the evening of Nov. 
5. Invitations have been issued to mem- 
bers and allied trades, and following 
the usual custom of this active associa- 
tion no admission tickets will be issued 
or sold in advance, but a charge of $1.50 
per person will be asked at the door. 
These annual affairs are very well at- 
tended, and are considered one of the 
best entertainments sponsored by any 
local bakers’ association. The entertain- 
ment committee is headed by the active 
secretary, George Chussler, Jr., and 
others are E. Brengle, J. Kleczewski, B. 
E. Nehls, J. Herzinger, George Krausel 
and E. A. Saemisch. 





LOUIS STORCK OPENS ADDITION 

PrirrssurGH, Pa.—The opening of the 
addition to the plant of the Storck Bak- 
ing Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., took place 
Oct. 11-13. Over 5,000 visited the new 
bakery, and inspected the process of 
bread and cake making. The opening 
was preceded by a parade through the 
downtown section of the city of the 23 
trucks of the bakery, each gayly deco- 
rated. 

E. B. Nicolait, production manager of 
the Quality Bakers of America, was in 
charge of production, while W. E. Emch 
and P. J. Dolsen, sales promotion men 
of the Quality Bakers, looked after the 
general details. 

Louis Storck, the active head of the 
bakery, started business in Parkersburg 
in 1919 with one peel oven. He now has 
three rack ovens and the latest addition 
is a Baker Perkins tray type traveling 
oven. The plant now has a capacity of 
50,000 loaves of bread a day. 





The quality of this year’s Russian 
grain crop is said to be better than that 
of 1926. . 
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“Business Notions for the ‘Baker 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








HERE is an old adage against put- 
ting all your eggs in one basket. 
No matter how big or attractive 
the basket may be, if something should 
happen to it, no eggs will be left. That 
principle aptly applies to wholesale bak- 
ers who persist in seek- 
THE DANGER jing an outlet for the 
OF LIMITED’ greater part of their 
OUTLETS roduction in a few se- 
ect retail distributing 
points, Naturally, it is desirable for a 
wholesale baker to have among his cus- 
tomers the best retail outlets available. 
The stores which sell the greatest volume 
of bread are the most attractive from 
a business standpoint. But for a baker 
to build up distribution exclusively 
among the comparatively few institutions 
of this kind which exist in every market 
or community is for him to be placed 
entirely in their power. If, for some 
reason or other, another brand of bread 
is featured by the stores, the baker who 
has cultivated their business almost ex- 
clusively is bound to suffer. In fact, 
such action may be disastrous. 

Various reasons for obtaining as di- 
versified distribution as possible have 
been pointed out in this department in 
the past, but of all of them this is prob- 
ably the most forceful. A business is 
never independent when its outlets are 
numbered in small figures. Many sad 
experiences could be told of just such in- 
cidents, and the experiences of the past 
should be a warning for the future. 

* . 


HE production of quality products, 
and their distribution at satisfactory 
volume, are, of: course, two highly im- 
portant phases in the successful opera- 
tion of both wholesale and retail bak- 
eries. And yet they are 
WHAT both secondary to the 
DETERMINES all-important necessity 
SUCCESS of selling them at a 
“price.” This is the most 
important of all business operations, and 
although this same theory has been re- 
peated time and again in conventions and 
business papers, it is a subject about 
which too much positive comment cannot 
be made. 

With the proper knowledge and equip- 
ment, it is not particularly difficult to 
make a high quality loaf of bread. Nor 
is it unreasonably hard to attain large 
volume distribution, if sufficiently low 
prices are asked. But the bakery that 
works on this principle, regardless of 
how good its products may be or how 
large a distribution it may have, is far 
from a sound or successful business in- 
stitution. The real contest in business is 
rapidly developing into one of price, 
and the successful baker is the one who 
gets a fair and satisfactory price for his 
goods, and not necessarily the one who 
distributes the largest volume. 

* @ 


HE recent annual conventions of both 

the American Bakers Association and 
the Associated Bakers of America, Re- 
tail and Wholesale, calls to mind once 
more a condition within the industry that 
must be fully realized by 
all bakers if continued 
progress is to be made— 
it is that the competition 
that must be met and 
overcome in the future will not be so 
much between individuals in the indus- 
try, but rather that coming from outside 
attacks. 

The establishment of forces to meet 
the attacks of other food interests is as 
important for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual bakeshop as is the proper solution 
of its own business problems. The mod- 
ern baker would not think of running 
his business merely on the hope that by 
some unknown means he would find a 
profit at the end of the year, and yet 
that is exactly what many are willing to 
do when it comes to meeting the bigger 
and more dangerous competition of other 
food industries. 

The two associations previously men- 


FIGHTING 
OUTSIDE 
ATTACKS 


tioned are doing excellent work, but one 
which should be participated in by all 
bakers. They offer the means whereby 
outside competition may be successfully 
fought, and it is as much to the interest 
of the individual baker actively to par- 
ticipate in this associational work as it 
is for him to make a product. It 
is a matter of good, sound business. 
* * 


LABOR turnover is expensive for a 
bakery, whether it be in the shop or 
on the sales force. It is particularly 
expensive on the sales force, however, for 
it is difficult to get good salesmen for 
bread routes, and expen- 
OVERCOMING sive to develop them to 
TURNOVER a point where they are 
showing a good profit, 
only to have them go with some com- 
peting bakery or into some other line 
of work, 

Many plans have been tried to cut 
such turnover to a minimum; high wages, 
bonuses, and prize contests have been 
resorted to, but only with varying de- 
grees of success. This is not a problem 
confined to bakeries, but is encountered 
by all lines of business wherein selling 
problems arise. Individual firms have 
often developed their own methods of 
meeting this situation, but a study of 
many of them leads to the discovery 
that one problem is outstanding—per- 
sonal touch between the management and 
sales force is the surest way of keeping 
the turnover down to a low point. If 
salesmen feel they are in fairly close 
touch with the executives, or some one 
particular executive, of a business, they 
are less likely to consider themselves 
merely a cog in a machine. And it is 
the development of a machinelike atti- 
tude that leads to many changes. The 
personal touch is the best known method 
for overcoming this feeling. 

* * 


HETHER to do business on a cash 

or a credit basis is a problem that 
has long vexed many bakers. And it will 
probably continue to be a troublesome 
question as long as business conditions 
stay as they are today. 
No one rule can be fol- 
lowed by all bakeries in 
determining whether to 
operate on a cash or a credit basis, as 
communities, general business conditions 
and innumerable other factors make a 
universal policy impossible. 

However, there is one fundamental 
principle that cannot be overlooked—op- 
erate on one or the other theories, and 
do so thoroughly. A bakery cannot pre- 
tend to operate strictly on a cash basis 
to some of its trade, and’ at the same 
time grant credit to other buyers. News 
of this situation will sooner or later leak 
out, and unknown harm will result. 
Those who have not had the benefit of 
credit will feel that their business has 
not been wanted, or at least that they 
have not been trusted, and will go else- 
where for their supplies. 

Those who have had credit with the 


CASH OR 
CREDIT? 


understanding that they were being 
granted special concessions will wonder 
what other secret concessions, unknown 
to them, may be practiced by the bak- 
ery. In other words, the bakery which 
does not adhere to a hard and fast credit 
policy, either granting it liberally or 
refusing it altogether, will be the loser in 
the long run, for a wavering policy de- 
stroys confidence, the basis of all busi- 
ness success. 


PROBABLY every baker in the coun- 
try, both wholesale and retail, knows 
that it is not particularly difficult to do 
a volume of business today, providing 
too much attention is not paid to net 
profits. However, as im- 

REINVESTING portant as volume is, it 
MONEY IN by no means constitutes 
THE BAKERY the final aim in business. 

: The function of all busi- 
ness is to earn a satisfactory net profit 
on the invested capital. 

Careful guarding against unnecessary 
overhead expenses is one way to gain 
this end. Another way, and as impor- 
tant in its place, is the proper spending 
of the money that is continuously rein- 
vested in the business. Every bakery, 
whether it be large or small, has only a 
certain amount of money to be returned 
to the business each year. How best to 
spend this is one of the problems that 
must be satisfactorily solved by the man- 
agement if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

For instance, a bakery may have $25,- 
000, say, to reinvest in the business dur- 
ing a period of a year. Careful investi- 
gation may show that this amount, ex- 
pended in more intensive sales effort, 
will yield a return of 10 per cent, but if 
invested in additional equipment it may 
show a return of 25 per cent, through 
improved quality and more economical 
working conditions. Therefore there is 
but one thing to do—spend the money 
for new equipment. 

Without careful analysis of this prob- 
lem, however,. the money might have been 
spent in a more spectacular manner, but 
the net return would not have been as 
great. This is one method of guarding 
expenditures and overhead expenses that 
will increase profits as well as volume. 


THE ultimate purpose of advertising 
is, of course, to sell merchandise, 
whether it be bakery goods or what not. 
There are times in advertising, however, 
the same as in salesmanship, when it is 
better to consider other 
THE VALUE phases of business than 
OF EDUCA- the direct pushing of 
TIONAL sales. 
ADVERTISING For instance, without 
the proper amount of 
good will being felt for a bakery by the 
buying public, attractive advertising will 
return but little profit, at least com- 
pared to what it would return with the 
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T the recent convention of the American Bakers Association in Chicago a 
group of school children appeared in a playlet entitled “Marketing for 


Health.” 


The above picture shows these children in their costumes. 


The play 


has been printed and is now available from the American Institute of Baking in 


single copies or quantity lots. 


Bakers will no doubt find that grade school 


teachers will be glad to use the play in their work, as it sets forth the value 
of all foods and makes particular mention of bread. 


proper attitude of the public to the bak. 
ery. One of the greatest mediums for 
creating this much desired good will jg 
through educational advertising, pointing 
out the various factors about the busi. 
ness which make for the benefit of the 
public. 

While such advertising copy may say 
nothing about one particular product, or 
mention prices, or urge the definite pur- 
chase of the bakery’s products, neverthe- 
less in the long run it is often found that 
it has more sales building power than 
any other. It is well to vary the style 
of advertising copy used by a bakery, 
and educational advertising for the pur- 
pose of building good will yields a very 
high return. 


* * 


FREQUENTLY, wholesale bakers 
spend a good deal of money in pro- 
viding retail grocery outlets with attrac- 
tive show cases for displaying bread, 
This is, undoubtedly, an excellent form 
of advertising and the 
KEEP money so spent well in- 
BREAD CASES vested, providing the 
CLEAR case is properly used, 
The writer dropped 
into a retail grocery store the other day, 
and noticed an unusually attractive 
bread case, placed in a prominent part 
of the store. Evidently, dozens of other 
food manufacturers coveted the same lo- 
cation, for the case was so thickly hung 
with display cards of almost every kind 
of food imaginable that some of them 
had to be lifted up before the name of 
the bakery, which was painted on the 
glass part of the case in large letters, 
could be determined. 

The baker who owned this case had 
spent his good money for it, and it had 
turned out to be merely the frame upon 
which competing foods were advertised. 
The trouble was partly due to laxity on 
the part of the baker’s salesman. He 
should have noticed that the value of 
the case was largely done away with be- 
cause of those signs, and no doubt the 
grocer would have removed them had he 
been requested to do so. Advertising is 
worth while as long as it can be seen. 
When it is out of sight, it is valueless. 


New Campbell Plant 
at Davenport 


HE formal opening of one of the 

most modern plants in the Middle 

West was celebrated recently at 
Davenport, Iowa, when the Tri-City 
Bakery of the Campbell Baking Co., 4 
subsidiary of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, New York, began opera- 
tions. The building, located at 1034 East 
River Street, represents an investment 
of $325,000. It is of yellow pressed 
brick and re-enforced concrete, and has 
a floor space of 50,000 square feet. 
About 100 persons are employed, Arthur 
F. Taylor, formerly of St. Joseph, Mo, 
being manager. 

The machinery and equipment of the 
new plant is, of course, thoroughly mod- 
ern, and the many windows flood the 
interior with sunlight. Provision for 
flour storage is made in the large base- 
ment. The flour blender and the 100-bb! 
flour bin which are located in the base- 
ment were purchased from the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa. This company 
also supplied the sifter which is situated 
on the second floor. The humidifier, lo- 
cated in the basement, was purchase 
from the Cooling & Conditioning Corp” 
ration. 

In the mixing room on the second floor 
are two 5-bbl mixers, furnished by the 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. The divider 
in the make-up room on the first floor 
was supplied by the American Bakers 
Machinery Co. A Petri rounder and 4 
Baker Perkins proofer are included, 4% 
well as two Duhrkop hearth ovens and 
one Baker Perkins traveling tray 0ve™ 
having 76 trays. In the wrapping o€- 
partment are located one American a0 
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ssen wrapping machine. A Frick 
ate pee 4 on the second floor. 

At present the company operates four 
International trucks and seven Ward 
electrics, and two White trucks recently 
have been ordered. 

A community room has been provided 
by the management, and this will be 
available for church societies’ and similar 

ups’ meetings. ‘ 

Prior to the opening of the plant the 
company’s salesmen were put through an 
intensive three weeks’ course under the 
direction of E, E. McNary, director of 
educational training for the company. 

More than 1,000 guests were invited to 
the formal opening ceremony. In tne 
receiving line were Louis E. Roddewig, 
mayor of Davenport; Chester Thompson, 
mayor of Rock Island, Ill; C. W. Sand- 
strom, mayor of Moline, Ill; Mrs. E. W. 
Sass, president of the Davenport 
Women’s Club; Mrs. W. B. Evitts, presi- 
dent of the Catholic Women’s League; 
Mrs. E. H. Dunavin, president of the 
Women’s Club of Rock Island; Mrs. 
Harvey Hill, president of the Women’s 
Club of Silvis; Mrs. R. H. Looseley, 
president of the Moline Women’s Club; 
D. J. Murphy, president of the Daven- 
port Grocers’ Association; Allen F. 
Miller, president of the Rock Island Gro- 
cers’ Association; Lester Storment, pres- 
jdent of the Moline Grocers’ Association. 

Out-of-town officials who were present 
included M. Lee Marshall, chairman of 
the board of the Continental Baking Cor- 

ration; M. L. Livingston, president; 
Elmer Cline, vice president and director 
of sales and advertising; E. E. McNary, 
educational training director; George M. 
Gottfried, manager of sales promotion, 
all of New York; and W. C. Clifford, 
president of the Campbell Baking Co., 
Kansas City. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS CELEBRATE 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The sixteenth an- 
niversary of the Brooklyn Master Bak- 
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The Tri-City Bakery of the Campbell Baking Co., Recently Completed at Davenport, Iowa, at a Cost of $325,000. 


ers’ Purchasing Association was cele- 
brated with a banquet and ball. Otto 
Schmiemann, the president, welcomed 
many members and friends of the cr- 
ganization, and took occasion to thank 
the officers for their co-operation during 
his term of office. 

At a recent meeting of the association, 
Walter Scheppelmann, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., lectured on bread scoring. 
This was the first address on this subject 
in the East. The Fleischmann company 
is now arranging for other lectures in 
the hope of assisting bakers in improving 
their products. 








Registration at the Convention of Associated Bakers of 
America, Retail and Wholesale 


—BAKERS— 


CALIFORNIA 
Ben Butler, Los Angeles. 


ILLINOIS 


Eugene Brengle, Chicago; Elmer Geissler, 
0 K Baker Co., Joliet; Charles Goeb, Chi- 
cago; R. H. Harder, Harder Bakery Co., 
Gibson City; Fred Miller, Chicago; J. 
Neddermann, Neddermann Bros., Pekin; B. 
E. Nehls, Chicago; George Rauschkolb, Chi- 
cago; Peter Redler, Chicago; Louis Seifferth, 
Belleville; Jacob Steger, Cairo; Edward 
Steidle, Chicago; George E. Wuller, Feick- 
ert’s Bakery, Belleville. 


INDIANA 


Cc. I. Brickley and P. J. Brickley, Brick- 
ley's Bakery, Hartford City; C. H. Bruce, 
Bruce Bakeries, Indianapolis; A. Uz 
Daugherty, Daugherty Cake Products Co., 
Muncie; C. P. Ehlers, Indiana Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; Charles C. Feist, 
Feist Bakery, Marion; James Hoober, Su- 
perior Bakery, Wabash; Charles W. Kuss, 
Kuss Bakery, Mishawaka; Harry W. May- 
field, G. W. Opell Co., Vincennes; Herman 
MeNees, Winchester; A. C. Meyer, Meyer 
Baking Co., Muncie; H. F. Roempke, H. F. 
Roempke Co., Indianapolis; A. F. Switzer, 
Cannelton Bakery, Cannelton; Guy Weeks, 
Superior Bakery, Wabash; Jack Zeller, 
Weber & Zeller Baking Co., Shelbyville; Al- 
bert Dietzen, Dietzen’s Steam Bakery, An- 
derson; M. S. Jones, Dietzen’s Bakery, New 


Castle, 
IOWA 
Carl O. Schweickhardt, Burlington. 
KENTUCKY 


Frank Beetz, Newport; William Bogel- 
mann, Covington; N. Braun, Braun & Tap- 
ler, Louisville; Charles Brauch, Newport; 
E. Hellmueller, Hellmueller Baking Co., 
Louisville; F, Kapfhammer, Louisville; Har- 
ty Kasten, Kasten Bakery, Louisville; Jo- 
Seph Kistler, Louisville; Mathias Lay, Cov- 
ington; Jacob Nill, Shawnee Bakery, Louis- 
Ville; Charles F. Pfeffer, Louisville; K. 
Plehn, Plehn Bakery, St. Mathews; Oscar 
; Roth, A. Roth Bakery Co., Newport; 
ohn Rundo, Covington Bakery, Covington; 
Phil Schambach, Covington; John H. 
Stehlin, Louisville; Arthur Trinks, Coving- 
vot William Vogelmann, Covington; Carl 
ost, Dayton; Carl F. Vullmer, Louisville; 
george Wohllep, Louisville; E. M. Young, 
a ver Grove; L. Zwigard, Louisville; Theo- 
‘re Von Bokern, Louisville. 


MICHIGAN 
Charles F, Weiss, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 


a: Beede, Beede’s Bakery, Pipestone; 
rag Brauning, Brauning & Sons Baking 
an St. Paul; A. F. Gerhard, Dunwoody In- 

1 Institute, Minneapolis; William 








Glaser, Glaser Bakery, St. Paul; Joseph 
Hofer, Vienna Bakery, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI 


H. Baumeister, St. Louis; John F. Beck- 
man, St. Louis; Robert Binder, St. Louis; 
Charles Boerner, St. Louis; A. Dauernheim, 
Dauernheim’s Pastry Shop, St. Louis; James 
J. Dreste, St. Louis; Joseph Feitz, St. Louis; 
F. Hartmann, St. Louis; Hugo Heuer, Lowell 
Bakery, St. Louis; H. F. Hirschfeld, Ham- 
ilton Bakery, St. Louis; W. J. Hoerr, St. 
Louis; Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis; A. 
Jakubeck, St. Louis Bake Shop, St. Louis; 


August Jaudes, St. Louis; Louis Klein, 
Klein’s Model Bakery, Moberly; Henry 
Maisch, St. Louis; William Markwardat, 


Quality Baking Co., Joplin; Henry Mauss- 
hardt, St. Louis; Armin Schwarz, St. Louis; 
Charles Stahle, St. Louis; Charles H. Strie- 
der, St. Louis; F. Tomiser, St. Louis; Her- 
man Ullrich, St. Louis, 


NEW JERSEY 
Carl Kollmann, Walton’s Bakery, Atlantic 
ity. 


NEW YORK 
George J. Heltman, Heltman Bakery, 
Buffalo; William MHorchler, Retailers’ & 


Master Bakers’ Exchange, Rochester; Carl 
F. Kehlof, Kehlof’s Bakeries, Buffalo; Alvin 
Plarre, New York; Max Strasser, New York; 
Rudolph Zink, New York. 


OHIO 


A. F. Cliffel, Cedarlee Bakery, Cleveland; 
G. M. Goetz, Goetz Bakery, Cincinnati; Max 
H. Haas, Sidney New System Bakery, Sid- 
ney; Hugo Hamrock, Hostess Cake Bakery, 
Cincinnati; John Hartlaub, Cincinnati; Jo- 
seph Hoerth, Folz Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; Frank Klosterman, French Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati; J. W. Mootz, Callipolis; 
Jacob Mueller, Madison Bakery, Cincinnati; 
A. F. Nicolai, Cincinnati Pretzel Co., Cin- 
cinnati; J. H. Orthmeyer, Portsmouth; 
Charles E. Painter, Portsmouth; Adam 
Pfau, Model Home Bakery, Portsmouth; T. 
E. Ridgeway, Oak Hill Bakery, Oak Hill; 
Walter Ross, Ross Bakery, Miamisburg; 
Harry Schipper, Hostess akery, Cincin- 
nati; E. B. Stillmaker, South Norwood; Emil 
Weigel, Sr., Cincinnati; Robert H. B. White- 
foot, Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club; 
Charles Fuhr, Elmwood Baking Co., Elm- 
wood Place; J. C. Hargrave, 20th Century 
Cake Shop, Cincinnati; D. S. Kerner, Kerner 
& Sons, Cincinnati; John Mast, 20th Century 
Cake Shop, Cincinnati; Oliver Roberts, Wes- 
terville Bakery, Westerville; T. A. Petsche, 
National Bread Co., Cincinnati; W. F. Ro- 
denbeck, Elmwood Place, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph Schneider, Pittsburgh; G. A. 
Wilde, Pittsburgh. 


WISCONSIN 


Joseph T. Fischer, Milwaukee; Frank 
Kullmann, Milwaukee; Joseph Poehlmann, 


Arthur F. Taylor, Manager of the 
Tri-City Bakery, Davenport, Iowa 








Pioneer Bakery, Milwaukee; Alfred Schmidt, 
Milwaukee; Henry Wilbert, Milwaukee. 


—Allied Trades— 


J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago: D. J. Martin, 
J. G. Ford. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis: 
Edwin Schaumburg. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago: P. 
J. Shortt. 

American Independent Baker, New York: 
G. E. Johnson. 

American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago: 
Leon M. Blum. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis: Homer F. 
Ziegler, L. F. Kennett, Emil Villig, James 
Greenless. 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago: E. T. Clissold. 

Bakers Review, Chicago: C. B. McDowell. 

Bakers Weekly, New’ York: Albert Klopfer, 
Peter G. Pirrie, John M. Hartley, George 
Chussler, Jr. 


Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich: S. P. 
Stillwaugh. 

Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis: Frank G. 
Wellinghoff. 


Sinsabaugh, Hugh B. Griffiths, L. M. Os- 
borne, E. Piercy, C. H. Van Cleef, J. Wal- 
lace, Frederick E. Clarke. 


Bessire & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va: J. V. 
Rice. 
Bessire & Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky: A. G. 


Nagel, Chase Markert. 

Bowman-Priebe-Ovson Co., Chicago: W. W. 
Koch, 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati: Paul Es- 
selborn, O. W. Hall, R. G. Savory, H. J. 
Eicher, F. W. Shimanski. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: Frank 
A. Motta. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago: 
Tuchschmidt. 

Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa: G. F. Mansfield. 

J. C. Consodine Co., Indianapolis: J. C. 
Consodine. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati: E. S. Mason, C. 
J. Forester. 


E. A. 


George F. Eaton Co., Cincinnati: Albert 
Schulte. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago: 
Gardner Cole. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York: R. J. 


Mehan, H. J. Cahill, J. J. McCarthy, H. 
J. Shinkel, John Becker, John Keerse- 
maker, O. H. Kunze, C. F. Rohde, T. F. 
Sheeren, R. W. Varney, Leo O’Connell, 
8. H. Davis, Walter D. Phillips, G. Dexter 


Gold Medal Flour Co., Minneapolis: E. H. 
Martin. 

E. B. Gallagher & Co., Detroit: F. A. Ald- 
rich, 

George Gesegnet Flour Co., Buffalo: George 
Gesegnet. 

S. Gumpert & Co., Inc., Brooklyn: Charles 
F. Zukschwerdt. 

Hilker & Bletsch Co., Cincinnati: George 
Taglauer, J. M. Stenken, H. F. Stenken. 
H. W. Howard Co., Cincinnati: H. J. Jonas. 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago: J. W. Hicklin. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas: Mon- 

roe Izor. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: 
Pater, Harry Lockwood. 

H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas: 
O. A. Harenberg. 

Louisville Grocery Co., Louisville, Ky: J. 
Cc. W. Butts. 

Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn: C, B. Mueller. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York: George P. 
Reuter. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago: Gay 
Larsen. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City: 
Don A. Miller. 

Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn: 
H. B. Bachman, 

The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, Minneapolis, Minn: A. S. Purves, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 

Oswald & Taube Co., Cincinnati: 
Hanns, A. G. Taube, H. E. Oswald. 

Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Boston: G. H. 
Petri. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: H,. 
H. Wurtz. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati: C, R. 
Plettner, G. A. Wiggin, James G. Parry, 
W. S. Rice, R. B. Harris, H. A. Nation, 
T. A. Cherry. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio: 
F. C. Black, Dean Pipes. 

Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas: W. 
W. Cavagna. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee: 
W. H. Clark, E. F. Carlson, J. J. Vogel, 
J. J. Paar, F. J. Bergenthal, R. A, 
Belanger, T. J. Clark, William Hoffman 
R. G. Gassaway, H. E. Brauns, C. W 
Weigel, Edward Wickler, J. P. Burns, L. 
S. Glass. 

John G. Rinck, Cincinnati: John G. Rinck. 

Ruehlmann Flour Co., Cincinnati: Peter G. 
Ruehlmann, 

Rumford Chemical Works, Chicago: A. M. 
Keltner. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis: A. 
P. McCann, 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis: A. H. Leonhardt, 
A. T. Leonhardt, R. Ralm. 

Sherman Paper Products Corporation, Bos- 
ton: C. G. Fallaw. 


Ray C. 


WwW. J. 


Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago: 
Fred P. Siebel, Jr. 
Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh: Edward 


Lotzire. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., Chicago: E. W. Stew- 
art. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Fresno, Cal: Louis Wahl, M. Christopher. 

Swift & Co., Chicago: Louis J. Weber. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J: 
Harry Freeman. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: G. Jensen. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich: 
George P. Griffin. 

United Bakers Supply Co., Cincinnati: Peter 
P. Parry, E. W. Habermaas. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn: 
W. EB. Doty, J. J. Brown, L. R. Merrill, 
William Berger, B. F. Wallschlaeger. 

The Wrap-Rite Corporation, Chicago: O. C. 
Miessler. 

Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills: F. A. Miller, 

Matt Woelfie, St. Louis: Matt Woelfle. 

Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis: George P. 


Utter. 
—Guests— 


The Hon. Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. 
C., president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

Emil Braun, Oswald & Taube Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago. 

Daniel P. Woolley, New York, vice president 
of The Fleischmann Co. 
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THE REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lan- 
sing, Mich., recently supplied the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York, with 150 
Reo speed wagons. 


THE COMSTOCK OVEN CO., New 
York, has been incorporated, with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. C. B. Comstock, 
bakery architect and engineer, is the 
head of this concern. 


RICHARD F. HARMON, formerly 
with the Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago, now 
is with the Star Extract Works, New 
York. He will cover Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York and a part 
of Pennsylvania. 


THE T. F. NAUGHTIN CO., Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed exclusive sales 
representative in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado for the Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J., manufacturers of bak- 
ers’ machinery. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of pie equipment, re- 
cently installed a large automatic pie 
outfit in the new Cleveland plant of 
Pellar Bros. This bakery has operated 
a plant in Chicago for several years, 


and now is opening a pie bakery in- 


Cleveland. 


M. D. STONE, Chicago manager of 
the bulk Crisco department of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., returned on Oct. 10 
from a several weeks’ vacation trip. 


R. H. LOOKINGBILL left Oct. 1 for 
York, Pa., where he will be an assistant 
sales manager for the Read Machinery 
Co., Inc. For several years he has had 
charge of this concern’s Chicago office. 


G. P. MILLER, of Du-Bois Miller, 
Inc., Chicago, midwest distributor for 
the Doughnut Machine Corporation, un- 
derwent an operation for appendicitis 
on Oct. 8. Latest reports are that he is 
doing nicely and soon will be back at 
his office. 


W. H. ULREY, Chicago district man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., is back 
at his desk after an absence of several 
months due to illness. Mr. Ulrey spent 
nearly two months at Rochester, Minn., 
where he underwent a severe operation. 


R. J. WITT, formerly at the New 
York office of The Fleischmann Co., is 
now connected with the Chicago office. 


J. L. DALTON, who represents the 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, in Los An- 
geles, visited the main offices of his 
company recently, and spent a few days 
at the factory. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager 
for the Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, 
reports that two more Duhrkop ovens 
are being installed in the Burny Bros. 


Bakery at Van Buren and California . 


streets, Chicago. This plant will now 
have six such ovens. 


PAUL P. CHAPMAN, sales manager 
for the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
returned to his desk, Oct. 17, after a 
fortnight’s illness. 


P. D. HENDRICKSON, advertising 
manager for the Read Machinery Co., 
Inc., York, Pa., spent the week beginning 
Oct. 9 at the Minneapolis convention of 
the American Hospital Association, 
where his company had a display of its 
machinery. 


WILLIAM E. DALBEY has been 
transferred from the Chicago office of 
the Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, to 
take charge of this concern’s St. Louis 
office, and will be located at 406 Market 
Street. W. A. Scheurer, Chicago man- 
ager, announces that F. L. Firor has 
been engaged to call on the trade in 
Chicago. 


WILLIAM N. ELWOOD, president 
of the Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, 
called at the Chicago office of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, 
Oct. 19. He was returning from:a short 
business trip to Wisconsin. He said that 
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his son, G. N. Elwood, is now connected 
with the Union Machinery Co., and at 
present is in New York on a business 
trip with B. A. Evans, vice president of 
the company. 


THE HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, has recently installed ovens for the 
following: N. C. Bussard, Worthington, 
Ind., large size one-deck oven; A. G. 
Allen, Bangor, Wis., No. 15, two-deck 
oven; G. Mattern, 2814 North Halsted 
Street, Chicago, No. 842, one-deck oven. 


LESLIE DOW, southeastern salesman 
for the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
recently returned to his Atlanta, Ga., 
headquarters after a trip over his terri- 
tory. 


L. K. BATTERTON, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Ga., recently called on 
the trade in South Carolina and Georgia. 


C. F. MUERER, of the Newark (N. 
J.) Paraffine & Parchment Co., recently 
visited the trade in the Carolinas. 





P. J. SHORTT TO AID BAKERS 
IN PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Cuicaco, I1tu.—Wheat  yesterday— 
bread today. This seemingly impossible 
stunt was an actual fact during the 10 
months or more of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Fran- 








nected with the Read Machinery Co., 

Inc., York, Pa., having taken over 
the sales management of this concern’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Prendergast was for- 
merly connected with the Read Machin- 
ery Co., Inc., in the capacity of advertis- 
ing manager, later taking over the sales 
management of the company’s Philadel- 
phia office. After a successful service 
with this concern he resigned to join the 
sales force of the National Oven Co., 
and later was with the Astra Flavor 
Corporation. Mr. Prendergast now, how- 
ever, has returned to his first love, and 
his many friends in the trade will be glad 
to learn of his new appointment and will 
wish him much success. 

R. H. Lookingbill, formerly in charge 
of the Chicago office, is now located at 
the main office of the Read Machinery 
Co., Inc., at York, having been appointed 
an assistant sales manager. Mr. Look- 
ingbill went with the Read Machinery 
Co., Inc., in 1914 in a junior capacity at 
the main office, where he was until 1919, 
with the exception of two years he was 
with the twenty-eighth division of the 
United States army. In 1919 he was 
transferred to Chicago, and two years 
later was put in charge of this office. 


J S. PRENDERGAST is again con- 


- of a well-advertised flour, 


cisco in 1915, Every day during the ex- 
position all the bread used within the 
exposition grounds was made from day- 
old flour. 

Many a baker will remember the Sper- 
ry Flour Co.’s exhibit, with its 100-bbl 
milling plant, its bakery turning out 
1,500 loaves or more of white bread from 
flour direct from the grinding rolls, and 
its “Bread of All Nations” booths. 

In charge of this work throughout the 
period of the exposition was P. J. Shortt, 
recently appointed to the bakery service 
work of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc. Mr. Shortt recalls that one 
skeptical baker, representing a large 
bakery chain, stayed on the job all night 
to satisfy himself that it was actually 
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the day-old flour which was used in th 
excellent bread baked for exposition = 

Mr. Shortt used the “no dough time” 
method, and in order to accomplish th 
splendid results he used 8 to 10 lbs wens 
per bbl of flour. Most bakers of the 
time, whose use of yeast averaged no 
more than 2% Ibs per bbl, were great! 
benefited through this demonstration p 
faster dough method. 

Mr. Shortt’s experience includes 10 
years in charge of production in his own 
and father’s bakery, nine years with the 
laboratory, sales, and service work of 
the Sperry Flour Co., and five years jp 
charge of production, sales, and pur- 
chasing for the 34 plants of the Bake. 
Rite Corporation. 
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‘When the Salesgirls Inspired the Baker 


Third of a Series of Articles on Salesmanship in the Retail Bakery 
By Miss Regina McAllister 


. Sales Service Representative of The Fleischmann Co. in the Chicago District 


HILE it is quite common to hear 

complaints from retail bakers as to 

the listlessness, the inefficiency, the 
lack of selling ability and the all-around 
“dumbness” of bakery sales girls, yet it 
occasionally happens that “the shoe is on 
the other foot,’ and a bright, eager 
salesgirl is hampered by a nonprogres- 
sive baker with old-fashioned ideas. In 
my work of conducting bakery selling 
classes for The Fleischmann Co. and 
helping bakeries to increase their sales 
by modernizing their merchandising 
methods, I recently came across a case 
of this sort. The story is interesting. 

It would hardly be fair to call the 
baker in this story unprogressive or old- 
fashioned, as he sent two of his sales- 
girls to attend our classes, but at least 
he was very “set” in some of his ideas. 

This baker has been operating his store 
for many years in the same location, and 
had a certain definite idea about trim- 
ming and handling his windows, to which, 
perforce, his salesgirls had to adhere. 
For instance, Saturday night at closing 
time, great soiled shades were drawn 
from the window floor to the upper part 
of the window, and remained thus until 
the store opened on Monday. 

While our classes were in session, one 
of the assignments given all the bakery 
salesgirls attending was to feature an 
ingredient window display over the week 
end. Such a display, composed of flour, 
yeast, milk, salt, etc., with a quantity 
of each arranged neatly in the window 
with placards calling attention to their 
high quality, has been found an excel- 
lent method of attracting attention to the 
baker’s window over the week end, when 
regular goods cannot be displayed. It is 
also an excellent method of selling the 
public on the quality of the baker’s 
goods. 

The salesgirls employed by the baker 
to whom we are referring were particu- 
larly keen about this plan and anxious 
to put it into effect. They asked their 
employer’s permission to try it out, but 
he refused, as he had never done any- 
thing of that sort before. The girls, at 
first, were greatly disappointed, as they 
had conscientiously practiced all the sell- 
ing ideas taught in the classes in their 
daily work. They did not wish to neg- 
lect a single opportunity to put into 
effect what they were learning, and 
finally they determined, rather desperate- 
ly, to “put one over on the boss.” They 
feared their jobs hung in the balance, 
but they took the chance to prove the 
value of the idea to their employer. 

One of the girls was through with her 
day’s work at 5 p.m., but she returned 
to the store at 7 p.m. to prepare the 
window, while the other girl completed 
the day’s sales, to close the store at 
8 p.m. The first thing the girls did was 
to remove the objectionable window 
shades and put them out of sight. Lack- 
ing all materials for the display, one 
of the girls went next door to a sympa- 
thetic grocer and borrowed a can of 
shortening, a butter carton, two sacks 
a box of 
raisins, sugar, salt, and a bottle of milk. 
Returning to her store, she foraged 
through the shop until she found some 


Diamalt and some dummy cakes of 
Fleischmann’s yeast that are <esigned 
for display purposes. A roll of blue 
crepe paper was crinkled and used as 
a base to match the background in the 
ingredient card. Into one window went 
the ingredient display, very attractively 
and artistically arranged. Tie other 
window contained a plant (brought from 
home by one of the girls) and a silver 
tray holding a loaf of bread which had 
been partly sliced to show its grain and 
color. The window lights were left burn- 
ing brightly, and the girls wound up 
their Saturday efforts, locked the door 
and went away. 

Then, at the dramatic moment, the 
baker arrived. He escorted his wife into 
the movie theater a few doors away, and 
both enjoyed the show. When it was 
over they entered their car, which was 
parked across the street, and seated 
themselves, preparatory to driving home. 
The baker, however, suddenly became 
rigid. Glancing up the street toward 
his store, he discovered that it was 
brightly lighted. He got out of his car 
hurriedly and joined the procession of 
people leaving the theater and passing 
his bakeshop. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, his wrath softened, for he noticed 
that practically everybody stopped and 
peered interestedly into the lighted win- 
dows. Standing before the store listen- 
ing, his ear caught such remarks as these: 
“Why I never dreamed they used real 
creamery butter in a bakery!” “Who 
ever thought they used the same shorten- 
ing as we use at home?” “That’s the 
brand of flour I always use for my bak- 
ing.” “Why don’t you try some of their 
goods, mother, it would save you a lot of 
work?” 

He mused over these remarks and the 
quite evident interest the display had 
created, wondering at the same time 
about the light bill. The girls, however, 
came along from the hiding place where 
they had been watching the effect of 
their effort, let themselves into the store 
and turned off the illumination. Then 
they came to the boss to face the music. 
They stood before him breathlessly, fear- 
ful of his announcement that they were 
discharged. But he was beginning to see 
light. He commended the girls instead 
of scolding, thanked them for their ef- 
fort, congratulated them on the result, 
and wound up by saying, “You can do 
that every Saturday night, girls.” 

Shortly after, he informed the Fleisch- 
mann representative that during the last 
two weeks of the sales classes his busi- 
ness had increased $75 a week, and that 
he now meant to give the girls « raise 
in salary, whereas, before the classes 
started, he had planned to let them both 
go. He had discovered that they had 
the willingness and the loyalty, and that 
all they had lacked was the proper train- 
ing in selling. He also said he was rals- 
ing the quality of his sweet goods to 
Basic Sweet Dough, as the giris had 
proved that they could sell them at the 
right price. : 

This, at least, was one case in which 
bakery salesgirls were, emphatically, nol 
“dumbbells,” and in which they educat 
the baker. 
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ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO 


Flour trading was listless last week. 
New business was exceedingly scarce, 
and the bookings made were mainly in 
single car lots. Mill representatives and 
prokers are pushing hard for business, 
but it seems more difficult than ever 
before on this crop to interest buyers. 
The latter can see no advantage in book- 
ing ahead, and therefore continue to buy 
only as needed, 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Aside from 
steady small lot buying by the retail 
trade, there was little business in spring 
wheat flour last week. One sale of 10,000 
bbls to a jobber created considerable 
interest, but bookings of this quantity 
seldom occur. One encouraging factor 
is that ol orders are being cleaned up. 

Hard Vi inter Flour—The larger users 
of southwestern brands are not showing 
any inter:st in fresh purchases, as they 
have in the main contracted for supplies 
which ourht to cover their needs until 
Jan. 1. There is, however, a steady busi- 
ness in small amounts to the retail and 
family trades. Shipping directions are 
fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Millers of soft 
wheat flour have firmer ideas as to val- 
ues, due to the advancing premiums for 
cash wheat, and many of them have ad- 
vanced prices, although a few still seem 
willing to cut values in order to get 
business. Business last week was only 
fair. One or two bookings of 1,000 bbls 
were made, but sales generally were in 
one or two car lots, and for near-by 
shipment. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 22: spring top 
patent $6.65@7.15 bbl, standard patent 
$6.35@6.80, first clear $5.70@6.20, second 
clear $4.30@4.70; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7, 95 per cent patent $6.10@ 
6.70, straight $5.95@6.40, first clear $5.40 
@5.80; soft winter short patent $6.20 
@6.75, standard patent $5.85@6.35, 
— $5.70@6.15, first clear $5.25@ 


_ Durum.—There was a slight reduction 
in durum prices last week, but no busi- 
ness to speak of followed. Manufactur- 
ers have in the main covered their re- 
quirements, and it will take more than 
a slight break to stir up any business. 
Shipping directions are good. On Oct. 
22, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%2c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; No. 
8 semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 34@ 
3%e; special grade, 314c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activit 

SMS oamcnt<y 6 o5508 37,000 92 
Previous week ........... 37,000 92 
MED . dca Canes sses $4,000 85 
Two years ago ........... 38,000 95 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


C. C. Anthon, president, has announced 
that at the Nov. 17 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club, A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, 
will be present. Mr. Cole is president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
and is desirous of visiting the local or- 
ganization during his term of office. In- 
Vitations have also been extended to L. 
: Bowman, president, and R. T. Ham- 
eton, vice president, of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, to be present. 


NEW SACKING SCALE 


The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturer of “Exact Weight” scales, 
announced among its recent improve- 
ments the marketing of a new fertilizer 
a gz scale. Much interest is being 
, wn in this machine by fertilizer pack- 
"and others. Its distinctive features 
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are visibility of weight indication and 
fast weighing. 
NOTES 
James P. Curry, flour and cereal bro- 
ker, spent most of last week traveling 
in Illinois. 


A. M. Conners, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., spent several days 
visiting the trade here last week. 


Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., returned Oct. 18 from a 
10-day business trip through Florida. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold last week at $7,300, a 
drop of $100 from the last previous sale. 


Harry Douty, Memphis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stopped 
in Chicago on his way home from Min- 
neapolis, 

H. G. Wolf, of the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago last week. He was returning from 
a trip to the Northwest. 

C. J. Biggert, sales manager for the 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
spent a few days in this market last 
week, while on a trip through the central 
West. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, left on an eastern trip following 
the Millers’ National Federation meeting 
last week. 

Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIL, 
spent several days in Chicago last week 
visiting the trade. He also attended the 
millers’ meeting. 

Charles F. Hawe, formerly in the 
grain and feed business at St. Louis, 
called at this office Oct. 20. He now is 
conducting a merchandise brokerage 
business in St. Louis. 

J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, stopped in Chicago, on 
his way from Memphis, where he had 
attended the meeting of the Southern 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 


The building committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade will present plans 
for the new exchange to the directors 
of the board on Nov. 1, with a request 
for a ballot vote of the membership 
within 10 days. 

T. Park Hay, who has served as dis- 
trict traffic manager at Chicago for the 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, sailed from New York, Oct. 
22, on the Leviathan, for London, Eng. 
He recently was promoted to the Lon- 
don office, and is now on his way to 
take his new position. 


R. J. Hill, chief engineer for the 
Quaker Oats Co., and an employee of 
this concern for 30 years, recently cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday. John 
Stuart, president of the Quaker Oats 
Co., delivered a tribute on Mr. Hill’s 
accomplishments as a power plant engi- 
neer, and on his ability to carry on an 
active pace in his profession despite his 
years. Mr. Stuart said that Mr. Hill 
spends three fourths of the year travel- 
ing, and he recalled that the engineer 
was consulted when the Chicago Street 
Railway first installed the cable, and 
that he also was called in to supervise 
the power plant problem at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour declined last week on a fallin 
wheat market, and at the close was o 
20c bbl compared to the previous week. 
On the break, operators reported having 
sold a few cars, but these orders failed 
to add much to the volume. Some oper- 


ators are of the opinion that buyers will 
not purchase on this break, but will try 
to convince themselves that there will be 
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further reductions. A hand-to-mouth 
policy is expected to rule for some time. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.45@7.20 
bbl, straight $6.15@7.10, first clear $5.85 
@6.30, and second clear $4.60@5, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas flour also was depressed last 
week, due to the bearish wheat market, 
the reduction being 20c bbl, as with 
spring patent flour. Kansas operators 
here received a few orders from buyers 
who needed flour to carry them over for 
a short time, but the volume did not in- 
crease much. Local inquiries are few, 
and operators do not anticipate a heavy 
business for the balance of the year. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $6.80@7 bbl, 
straight $6.40@6.65, and first clear $5.40 
@5.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

NOTES 


Most feed crops in Wisconsin are 
abundant, but the important cash crops 
are producing low yields this season, ac- 
cording to reports from the state and 
federal services. 

Edward Hymers, a partner in the firm 
of Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago, has 
been elected to membership in the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. He takes 
the place of James Cairns, who has re- 
tired from business. 

The feed market in Wisconsin has been 
influenced during the past year by the 
great number of cattle which have been 
shipped out to supply other states with 
herds. From Oct. 1, 1926, to Oct. 1, 
1927, 73,860-head were shipped from the 
state, according to the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, an increase of 2,192 over 
shipments of the previous year. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CAKE BAKING CLASS IS 
GRADUATED FROM SIEBEL 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The first fall class in 
cake and pastry baking, ornamentation 
and decoration at the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, graduated on Oct. 
1. Twenty-three bakers from all parts 
of the country were enrolled in this class 
which convened on Sept. 19, in order to 
acquire skill in the art of ornamenting 
and decorating and in the production of 
many varieties of sweet goods, which to- 
day provide the source of a large part 
of the profit of bakers. 

Bakers are now realizing that a prac- 
tical training in cake baking, as well as 
scientific training in bread baking, is es- 
sential to those who contemplate taking 
up important positions in the production 
end of the business. Bakers are show- 
ing increasing interest in educational 
work, and the classes at the Siebel insti- 
tute always have a full enrollment of 
students. 

Another class in these subjects will 
commence at the institute on Nov. 28. 
One of the features of this class will be 
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WHAT PRICE APOTHECARY? 


HE WALGREEN CO., opera- 

tor of a large chain of drug 
stores in Chicago and elsewhere, i 
installing a bakery department. 
To begin with, it is stated, only 
cookies will be made for the foun- 
tain service, but later, bread will 
also be manufactured. It is re- 
ported that the bakery will be 
electrically outfitted. This bears 
out the conviction that anything 
may happen in a drug store nowa- 
days. 

















specialties in popular demand during the 
Christmas holidays. Those desiring fur- 
ther information about this class should 
communicate with the registrar, J. E. 
Houteling, Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 964 Montana Street, Chicago. 
Members of the class that was gradu- 
ated on Oct. 1 were: John Berzel, Italian 
American Bakery, Salinas, Cal; Ernest 
Bey, Lorain Heights Bakery, Cleveland, 
Ohio; William Bickert, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
M. J. Ciszewski, Ciszewski Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; Raymond Fewell, Few- 
ell’s Home Bakery, Marseilles, Ill; Ralph 
Greb, Greb Bros, Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa; Otto Goeltzer, Muhs’ Baking Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis; Walter Johnson, F. W. 
Phillips Baking Co., Hot Springs, Ark; 
J. W. Kelly, Federal Bakeries, Baton 
Rouge, La; James Kozeny, Beran’s Bak- 
ery, Cleveland, Ohio; E. I. Long, B. & 
B. Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas; Emil 
Nitzsche, Nitzsche’s Baking Co., Trenton, 
N. J; Fred Nordquist, Red Wing 
(Minn.) Bakery; Paul Norris, Fairview 
Baking Co., Altoona, Pa; James Poloca- 
say, Schmid’s Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Carl Pritzlaff, Ruppin’s Bakery, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; Harry M. Pryde, O. E. 
Brownfield Baking Co., Elizabeth, N. J; 
John L. Rouwenhorst, Sybinga’s Bakery, 
Pella, Iowa; Daniel E. Taccone, Jennings 
Bakery, Erie, Pa; Cecil G. Thompson, 
Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego, Cal; Ger- 
hard S. Torvik, Federal Bakery, Roches- 
ter, Minn; Frank Traiber, Traiber’s Bak- 
ery, Lakewood, Ohio; L. C. Williams, 
Williams Bakery, Oakville, Iowa. 





OATMEAL IN IRELAND 

Betrast, IrELaND.—New Irish oatmeal 
and flake oats are being freely offered 
in Irish markets and, needless to say, are 
overshadowing all other makes. Even 
the continental products, which have fig- 
ured so preminently during recent 
months owing to low prices, can no long- 
er compete in the matter of price, while 
quotations from America and Canada are 
hopelessly out of line. Some of the large 
dealers are offering Irish flake oats at 
41s 6d@42s per 280 lbs, freight paid to 
Belfast and Dublin, while for American 
and Canadian rolled oats 42s 6d, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, is asked. 








The Value of Soya Flour as Human Food 


R. KARL SCHMORL, of Coburg, 

Germany, has published an_inter- 

esting study about the nutritional 
value of soya flour. According to him, 
the albumen content of one kilogram of 
soya flour is equal to that of two kilo- 
grams of beef. 

Dr. Schmorl considers soya flour valu- 
able to mix with bread flour, not only 
as regards nutrition, but also as an im- 
provement of the baking capacity of the 
mixture. Moreover, the bread, in his 
opinion, will show better keeping quality 
without any injury to its taste. For this 
purpose the adding of only 10 per cent 
to the mixture will suffice. The increase 
of albumen will also occasion a larger 
absorptive capacity, resulting in an in- 
crease of production; in other words, a 
larger number of loaves can be baked 
from a given quantity of flour. On this 
account the cost of the addition of soya 
flour will have no influence on the price 
of the bread. By adding 20 per cent 
soya flour a “strong” bread will be ob- 
tained, which will be only slightly dearer 
than ordinary bread and will show a 
much larger nutritive value. 

It is claimed, moreover, that in “he 





household soya flour will replace eggs to 
a certain extent. Also, in the chocolate 
industry the use of soya flour will lead 
to a reduction of the cost of production 
and at the same time add to the nutritive 
value of the product. Cocoa may be 
mixed with 50 per cent of soya flour 
and milk chocolate with about 10 to 20 
per cent. Further, soya flour will be 
specially suitable as a mixture in chil- 
dren’s food and similar articles. 

This new method of manufacturing 
soya flour was invented by Dr. Berzeller 
and R. Graham. Until now, soya flour 
could not be used on a large scale, be- 
cause the fat contained in it was sub- 
ject to early deterioration. This diffi- 
culty has been removed by submitting 
the beans to concentrated steam, and by 
some special arrangement they are pre- 
vented from taking up too much mois- 
ture. After this process the beans are 
dried in a vacuum. The following fig- 
ures are given to show the nutritive 
value of soya flour: 


Moisture Albumen Fat Gluten 
9 41 20 24 


Soya flour ...... 
Hen’s egg ..... 66 14 11 


Wheat ........ 14 12 1.3 15 
UME iss vs cee 73 22 3 3 
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TOLEDO 


Following a long period of remarkable 
resistance to permanent declines, the 
wheat market last week gave way under 
the cumulative pressure of more favor- 
able weather and heavier movement in 
Canada, and persistent liquidation with- 
out adequate support, finally breaking 
into new ground and registering new 
lows in all futures for the crop. At last 
the pressure was simply too great to be 
withstood. 

Diversified Effect——This was the out- 
standing feature of the week in miling, 
and it is too early to report fully its 
immediate effect on flour sales. Prob- 
ably it encouraged some buyers to make 
purchases, and gave mills the oppor- 
tunity to take in offers, while with others 
it may have led to still further post- 
ponement of buying, much depending 
upon the position of the individual pur- 
chaser. With many there would almost 
inevitably be a disposition to await more 
settled conditions and evidence that the 
break had run its course. 

Bears Vindicated.—Bearish sentiment, 
so long prevalent, seems to have been 
justified, and the holding off by buyers 
to have reaped its reward in the chance 
to get flour at more advantageous levels, 
unhampered by large bookings previous- 
ly made. In short, the buying capacity 
of the country not having exhausted it- 
self, there remains the chance for fur- 
ther sales by the mills. 

Conservative Buying Likely to Con- 
tinue.—It will not be surprising if there 
is still some holding off by buyers to see 
what happens next. Their conservative, 
hand-to-mouth policy has been so clearly 
right that they are likely to continue it 
for a time, possibly with partial or mod- 
erate provision for future requirements 
on declines, particularly such as create 
new low levels. 

Meantime, the tendency which has been 
so apparent in cash wheat to work 
steadily to a stronger position relative 
to the futures was further evidenced last 
week. The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, Oct. 21, was $1.29, 6c over 
Chicago December, as compared with 
$1.33, or 2c over, on Oct. 14. While 
there was a decline of 4%c in the bid, 
there was an advance of 4c in the pre- 
mium to the highest of the crop. 

The Troubles of Mills —The soft wheat 
milling industry of this section has been 
obliged to function so far on this crop, 
particularly those mills which did not 
acquire a substantial lot of wheat fol- 
lowing harvest and hedging it, under 
rather trying conditions. It was early 
recognized that, in view of the small 
crops of hard winter and soft wheats, 
and the splendid outlook in the North- 
west and Canada, the final price de- 
termining factor in the situation would 
turn on the outturn of spring wheat, and 
it is this result which is now being reg- 
istered. It was a long time to wait, and 
meantime the buying of flour, and book- 
ing for future requirements, was post- 
poned, and the mills did not enjoy their 
customary heavy business and grinding 
in the first quarter of the crop. 

Some mills ultimately found themselves 
in the unusual position of being obliged 
to buy Chicago futures against flour 
sales, if they would makes the sales, which 
was a rather uncomfortable position to 
be in, and somewhat hazardous, as it has 
turned out. On the other hand, mills 
with large storage which bought wheat 
freely and found themselves with ample 
supplies above flour sales, and hedged 
their holdings, have made good money on 
their wheat, and are in no position to 
complain. That seems to have been 


about the only opportunity to make 
money so far on the crop, but that is 
not making it on milling. 


Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Oct. 
21, at $6.25@6.35, local springs $6.85, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. Flour prices 
are off 10@25c for the week. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
51,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Get. WBS coccccccvesevece 43,700 86 
Previous week .........+- 45,500 90 
BORE AOD cicocccecessccces 39,400 82 
ae De OO 66-0000 e000 36,400 75 
Three years ago .......+6s. 45,300 94 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Get, BBB caccccss 44,550 30,582 69 
Previous week .... 63,150 $9,761 63 
Bee GOO ccksveces 72,210 63,820 88 
Two years ago..... 46,160 24,838 54 
Three years ago...102,960 67,414 65 


NOTES 


The regular semiannual meeting of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association will be 
held on Nov. 17 at Columbus. 


H. B. Staver has made arrangements 
with the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, to cover southern Indiana and 
Kentucky, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, Indianapolis, is visiting 
St. Louis and Kansas City, and will re- 
turn about Oct. 28. 


C. E. Price, representing the Kansas 
Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, in Ohio and West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, was in To- 
ledo, Oct. 21, calling on the trade. 


Samuel Rosenblatt, formerly with the 
Washburn Crosby Co, at Detroit, Mich., 
for a number of years, is now connected 
with the branch of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, at 2411 Fourteenth Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Edward W. Myers, cashier for the 
Haller Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio, was 
held up and robbed of $2,000, about a 
block from the bakery, Oct. 17. He was 
taking the money to deposit.. This is the 
second time he has been robbed. 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Elks Club, Lima, Oct. 25. Mark Pickell, 
of Chicago, will make an address on the 
subject of “The Dollar and Sense in 
Grain Prices.” All elevator operators 
and grain men in Ohio are being urged 
to attend. 


George A. Dorothy, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is now manager of the 
branch of the Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
which was opened at Detroit, Mich., last 
July. The company represents the Wa- 
basha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., the Kansas 
Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, and Frank H, Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Among local exhibitors last week in 
the annual food show at Toledo were the 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co., the Men- 
nel Milling Co., the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co., the Holland Bakery, the 
Sherlock Baking Co., the Tri-State Bak- 
ing Co., the Lakeside Biscuit Co., Wal- 
ton Bros., and the General Baking Co; 
and the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
the National Biscuit Co., Lakeside Bis- 
cuit Ce., Foulds Milling Co., and the 
a aa Crosby Co., from outside To- 

0. 
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NASHVILLE 


There was little change last week in 
conditions in the flour trade in the South- 
east. Some increase was shown in cur- 
rent sales, but shipping instructions were 
less active. New business is moderate, 
with buyers placing small orders for 
prompt and 60-day delivery. Production 
is about as high as it has been at any 
time during the fall season, but consider- 
ably behind the corresponding time the 
past several years. 

Flour prices were stronger at soft 
winter wheat mills last week, due to the 
strength of cash wheat, though the grain 
showed a wide range late in the week. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7@7.25; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Jobbers and bakers handling Minne- 
sota and western flours are marking 
time, with moderate sales being made by 
rehandlers. Buyers seem to see nothing 
in the situation to warrant purchasing 
more than current needs. Quotations, 
Oct. 22: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.60@ 
8.15 bbl; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.10@7.65; standard patents and 
straights, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 16-323 ...... 143,520 102,980 71.7 
Previous week .. 142,020 100,293 70.6 
ZOOF BBO cecccee 166,320 112,320 67.5 


Two years ago... 166,620 
Three years ago. 154,670 


NOTES 


Citizens at Murfreesboro, Tenn., have 
formed a stock company to establish a 
$25,000 feed mill. 

The flour plant of the Dudley Mill- 
ing Co., Gradyville, Ky., recently burned, 
with a loss estimated at $15,000. 

The Indiana Flour Co., chartered un- 
der the laws of Delaware, has filed a 
copy of its charter with the secretary of 
state of Tennessee for domestication. 
The company’s capital stock is $5,000. 

The Royal Milling Co. and Robert Orr 
& Co., wholesale grocers, both of Nash- 
ville, have filed petitions in United States 
district court, seeking to throw Max 
Levine, merchant at Jacksonville, Tenn., 
into involuntary bankruptcy. 

H. Lloyd Hanes, vice president of J. 
H. Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manu- 
facturers, was in Memphis last week to 
attend the National Dairy Exposition. 
There was a large attendance of feed 
manufacturers at the exposition. 

The Gillette Grain Co., whose steel 
elevator in West Nashville was burned 
on Oct. 18, with a loss estimated at 
$200,000, has not yet perfected future 
plans. The large warehouse and office 
buildings near the elevator were not 
burned. 


V. S. Tupper, manager of the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills, was chairman of the 
initial gifts committee of the community 
chest campaign, which conducted a drive 
last week for $250,000 for Nashville 
charitable and civic work in 1928. Mr. 
Tupper’s committee alone reported gifts 
of over $100,000. 


136,022 83 


JouHn LEIPER. 


ATLANTA 


Business continued quiet in the At- 
lanta flour market last week, orders for 
current needs being fair from both bak- 
ers and jobbers, but very few advance 
orders. Brokers seem confident, how- 
ever, that business will show improve- 
ment after Nov. 1, and that considerable 
advance business will be done during the 
last two months of the year for needs 
during the first quarter of 1928. Stocks 
are at an exceptionally low ebb, save 
with a few large bakers and jobbers, 
shipping directions from them on previ- 
ous orders having been active. There 
has been an improved demand lately for 
best patents. 

Mills in the Southeast have been run- 
ning about 25 per cent below capacity, 
which is about normal for this season 
of the year. Bookings are better than 
a year ago, with every promise that they 
will continue active the rest of the year. 

Prices show no important changes. 
Quotations, Oct. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 





October 26, 1927 


98-lb «ottons: new crop hard winter short 
patent $7.35@7.90 bbl, standard patent 
$6.95@7.50, straight patent $6.75@7.49. 
new crop soft winter short patent $14 
@8.55, fancy patent $7.60@8.05, standang 
patent $7.10@7.55; old crop spring wheat 
short patent $8.10@8.65, standard patent 
$7.75@8.30, straight patent $7.60@8.15. 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
soft white wheat flour, old crop, $7.35 
@7.90. " 
NOTES 

Edward Hopkins, representing Me. 
Cormick & Co., New York, bakery plant 
engineers, was in Atlanta last week. 

B. F. Parker, Atlanta flour br 
has returned from an extended 
through North and South Carolina, 

John Neel, southeastern representative 
for the William Kelly Milling Co, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was in Atlanta last 
week, 


W. T. Stutzman, Peoria, Ill., a special 
representative for Ad Seidel & Son, Chi- 
cago, bakery supply jobbers, was in the 
Southeast last week. 

Thomas R. Keesey, southeastern sales- 
man for the Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of bread pan equip- 
ment, was here last week. 

At the last regular meeting of the 
Atlanta Bakers’ Club, members attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the national 
association at Chicago told of its actiyi- 
ties. 


J. J. Slocum, special representative of 
the Bessire Co., bakery supply jobber, 
with offices in Louisville, Atlanta and 
Memphis, is in Atlanta. 


The Forward Atlanta Commission, 
Inc., has been formed, to advertise At- 
lanta as a manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center. A fund of $1,000,000 has 
been raised for this purpose. 


Robert M. Desmidt, representing the 
Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton Co, 
manufacturer of wax paper, has returned 
to his Atlanta headquarters afler a trip 
over southeastern territory. 


Harortp F. Poprasxt. 


oker, 
tri 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A slump in demand evidently hit the 
flour market last week. This, coupled 
with a decline in wheat prices, made 
buyers more cautious than usual. How- 
ever, if there is any recovery this week, 
October should be better than Septem- 
ber. Mills have begun curtailing their 
activities. 

A strictly current basis is the only 
method buyers of soft wheat flour are 
using. Shipping directions are only fair. 

Business in hard wheat flour is spotted 
and widely scattered. Buyers from the 
East, who were active the first half of 
the month, are leaving the field to buy- 
ers of small lots, who are demanding 
immediate shipment. 

Little change is seen in export demand. 
Buying is widely scattered, and the lots 
generally are small. Buyers ‘re very 
careful in making their purchases, and 
are shopping about considerably. South 
American demand is dull. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Oct. 22: soft 
winter short patent $6.20@6.50 bbl, 
straight $5.50@5.75, first clear $5@5.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.60@7.10, 
straight $5.90@6.25, first clear $5.30@ 
5.70; spring first patent $6.60@7.10, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.90@6.30. 

NOTES 

Surplus crop control, co-operative 
marketing and co-operative buying will 
be stressed at the annual mecting of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Federition at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Nov: 
21-22. 

Oliver M. Thomas, president of the 
Thomas Milling Co., Marion, Ind., was 
hurt at the plant when he fell from 4 
wagon to the concrete driveway. He }5 
suffering from concussion of the brain 
and a possible fracture of the skull. 

Work is being rushed by the Mount 
Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co, on the I 
stallation of oil extractors in time t 
handle this year’s corn crop. Hereto 
fore the mill has sold its corn hearts to 
extracting plants. With the new equP- 
ment it will extract the oil at its factory: 

T. Devaney. 
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TORONTO Canadian Millers Meet ee ae ba —e ra 
ve Canadian mills for some time have Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian National Millers’ Association held a meet- and Shent ae oun Atlantic pane omen 
my been prepared for a rush of business in ing of directors in Toronto on Oct. 21. Business was mostly of a routine houses of the United States, by countries of 
* spring wheat flour in the domestic mar- nature. The following members of the board were present: R. R. Dobell, Sarna an ceietnl tn’ the’ Goliad biaine 
: ket, but this has not yet materialized. general manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, and president Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
ial The western crop was late, and is still of the association; James Stewart, Winnipeg, president of the Maple Leaf Flour, 
i further delayed by bad harvesting weath- Milling Co., Ltd., and J. W. Horn, Winnipeg, assistant general manager of To— Wheat, bus bbis 
he er, Consequently, the market has been the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd; W. W. Hutchison, vice president —- oe ateatiee Gum: tet ae 
unsettled, and bakers prefer to await and general manager of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., C. H. G. MTs, kc cci ns SE 
‘S- the result. Sales for immediate require- Short, general manager of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and Thomas Wil- Czechoslovakia 
i- ments are being made daily, but no fu- liamson, vice president and managing director of the St. Lawrence Flour ll eee alee 
p- ture business is being booked. A re- Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; J. J. Page, general manager of the Western WIE 6 o33.05'¥uss<% 
duction of 10¢ bbl went into effect this Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; A. C. McLeod, president of the Germany ........... 
he morning. Quotations, Oct. 22: McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont; J. G. Wolverton, president and | nll a ep ennce 
d- Oct. 22 Oct. 15 general manager of the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont; PP STOO MALE os cc cc seve seems 8,743 
al Top patentS ....seeeeeeeece at ip a 24 a. A. McDonald, McDonald & Robb, Ltd., Valleyfield, Que; J. x Vv. Mal- Italy Ay ee re eee eet CEP UTES 9 t8:857 2,126 
i Patent arent LLL 130 Tao Tete, Montreal, secretary of the association. An interesting development of = Norway se... 2.220) 48,680. 13,429 
Baek patent ..vsccescdeoers 7.10 7.20 the meeting was a conference between the millers and heads of several of Poland and Danzig ......... 9 «css "338 
of First clear ....ccccveccvers 6.20 6.30 the large baking companies on matters of mutual interest. PED GrigsubeCeantceoness S¥He-0% 161 
LOW BTades ...ccccceccccees 5.30 5.30 Cee MUON: cccceccnccasee ‘se0ee 626 
w, Food flour ....ccccccccceses 4.80 4.80 pte I LSSSEWRSSORESASRAEOSS | KOS . aoe 
. ji care, Ontaghe-pebee, tens ite Wat for Export Flour Mills United Kingdom .......... 1,546,409 27,274 
cash, plus cartage if. used. Toronto, Ont.—The suitability of St. John, N. B., and Halifax, N. S., ES She SEUOOOD se05:, vente = 
mn, Ontario Winters—Offerings of On- for the erection of export flour mills has been much discussed in the Cana- MT aati ceeds icnens: | acade 468 
t- tario winter wheat flour are extremely dian press. It is pointed out that the chief difficulty is the milling-in-transit EERE ae mee ear 133 
1A light. Mills are unable to buy wheat at rates being granted to intcrior mills, and it is also felt that the consuming ARES eR ha a 
. prices that would enable them to pro- population within easy reach of these maritime ports is too small for the Barbados .......... mettolee) chante 
duce flour at a level to attract buyers. successful operation of flour mills. Export business is uncertain and is gen- ett eee eesiNn Benes 4,057 
he Odd cars are being sold to biscuit fac- erally the poorest paying department in the flour milling trade, and a steady a en ee ett rer) 
D tories that much have the flour regard- domestic business is necessary if a profit is to be shown. Mills at -these Cuba ..... A cag ta 
ed less of cost, but this is the only business points would have to grind high-priced wheat, because of the extra freight, Dominican Republic ....... 1,500 743 
ip being done. Prices are about 5c lower. and with the addition of local westbound rates that would be necessary to ce Mig ne ee on > al ea la +4 
Quotations, Oct. 22: soft winter wheat reach the large domestic markets, their prices could not be on a competitive vit cenieaaeag > alee ee 
9 per cent patents $5.30@5.35 bbl, in basis. BION. Sassikverenasaces Sacéan 30 
buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export; $5.40, ge CUPP SSSO CoS ES ES ee Cee §©6oeeee 335 
in secondhand bags, f.0.b., cars, Toronto, ek Mlb a 
or $5.45@5.50, Montreal. IE ic cc ccsesnsa seas 890 
Exporting —A break in the wheat Calgary mill of the Spillers Canadian in city and provincial points, are rather Dutch Guiana .............. «+... , 104 
he market toward the end of last week en- Milling Co., Ltd. Since this work was low. ee sees $184 
d abled millers to bring their prices into completed Mr. Pearson has spent some A good volume of business appears to Palestine .............00005 0 cece L416 
le line with offers from United Kingdom time in the United States, and now ex- have been booked generally in most ex- British South Africa .......  ..... 103 
r- importers, and an excellent business is pects to stay a month or more in this port markets. > acca peel a eg ooes 
k, being done with them for the first time country. ‘ Domestic quotations, Oct. 22: first pat- Liberia. ....... 0... e cece tee ee 
D- on this crop. The Continent, West In- A report reaching eastern Canada  ent’$7.90 bbl, patent $7.65, second patent Mozambique .............+. deadline © 
ir dies and Newfoundland are also buying from Winnipeg is to the effect that an $7.30, export patent $7.10, all jutes, car eee eremee FL 2 A Poses ee ore as 37 
steadily, and Canadian mills are enjoy- amalgamation of western grain com- lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less ne Ae 3,475,882 131,707 
ly oe run ‘a — — are panies to combat the wheat pool is in 10c bbl cash discount. Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
re ed up until the end of the year. rospect, but there appears to be little Winter wheat flour prices are some- ™&™tS, through the various Unite tates 
r. Prices declined 1s during the week. truth in the rumor. None of the large what softer and oman is just fair, a a ee ee ee 
‘d Quotations, Oct. 22: spring wheat ex- Winnipeg grain concerns seem to have with prices varying from $5.75 to $6 From— Wheat, bus ~ bbls 
he port patents 38s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., been consulted, and it is doubtful if there bbl in secondhand jute bags, net cash, New York .............++. 2,482,247 112,299 
of United Kingdom ports, November-De- would be any support for such a pro-  ex-track, Montreal rate points; small }biadelphia’ ..........--. cu 
cember seaboard loading, in jute 140’s. posal. If a scheme of this kind is under lots, 60c bbl more. MEE... ceccesen. “16,000 14,409 
Ig Ontario soft winter wheat mills report way, it has made little headway so far. “—* a 
‘ = of flour practically at a standstill. Edmond Truteau Sennaty are | ee ee ee 3,475,882 131,707 
le IW i i ’ 
ts aan - po agen Sean a ae WINNIPEG baker at Montreal, son of the late A. C. CSD Ser pete 
ry Their asking price for winter wheat ex- The steady decline in wheat has re- Truteau, who was also a master baker, ¢"oePt" ‘So i927 ana 1926, via United States 
id port patents is 37s per 280 Ibs, in cotton, acted on the flour market, and a gen- died on Oct. 18. and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
th mo Glasgow or London, November sea- eral reduction 4 80c bbl bee ee the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
ard loading, while offers from impor- on Oct. 21. There is a fair domestic WHEAT, BUS 
ft ters are Is dl 8 trade, said to be more active in the East VANCOUVER To— 1927 1926 
I, worse than in the West. There is some scat- Flour business is inactive. There has United States .-..-.... sicteed aed 
x, rs : . r nited Kingdom— 
4 During th ding Aug. 31, ‘70d export business in small lots. been some inquiry for cheap flour, both Via U. S. ports ...... 11,979,000 7,625,661 
0, Canad g ne aay year ending Aug. 31, The weakness of the wheat market has from the domestic and the export trade, Via Canadian ports.. 4,868,603 8,175,157 
A al Fe 61-4 71,013 tons bran, shorts a tendency to cause bakers and others but offers are too low. Consequently, Other countries— rae eareet 
0, 1996 and ewense = aga to hold off for lower prices, and there little business has been done. With the Via Canadian porta., 8,783,664 3,437,965 
ar this millfeed ~ -_ Nearly ali of is no inclination to stock up. Laboratory recent decline in Winnipeg, it is believed 
eed went to the United States. tests as to baking quality of the new there will be an improvement in the flour TOI 00s ecesecccvens 26,267,964 20,116,230 
Canada exported 16,816 tons rolled crop are fairly satisfactory. As antici- market at Vancouver. WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
e oats and oatmeal during-the 12 months pated, wheat from farther west makes 1927 1926 
7 ending Aug. 81, as against 30,262 in a better showing than the earlier NOTES een ween one essees 621 2,311 
of 1926 and 26,623 in 1925. In fact, export threshed wheat from parts of Manitoba. Exports of flour last week totaled 1,000 ovis U. a porte . Puy 102,203 54,385 
at Sales in that period were the lowest in On the Fort William basis for points sacks for Australasia, 16,000 for Japan, Via Canadian ports.. 323,609 337,142 
3 Several years. The United Kingdom con- in Manitoba and Saskatchewan to the and 75,150 for Japan and China. = —— sie ae ond tin 
tinues to be the heaviest purchaser of Alberta boundary, best. patent springs, The Robin Hood Mill taal ae Via Canadian ports.. 427,303 388,836 
r these products. in jutes, are quoted at $8@8.65 bbl, j,0 pl eon lene Ay wit there : 
as James Stewart, Winnipeg, president seconds $8.05, wey ee clears $7.05 ; = Dock & Warehouse Co.’s plant. The lat- Tr ee ier se ae See 
a of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., vis- Cone, ha ac GC ae ea ao ter is the largest flour assembly depot Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
is ited Toronto last week. While here he Winni — meng’ oe ee te t 7 il on the coast, and handles most of the Flour exports from Canada in September, 
in stated that the recent rumors to the ef- mek ote aged yl pavenge te og flour exported from Vancouver. 1937 and 1936, in barrels: 
fect that the Maple Leaf company is lots, delivered, are $4.70 per 98 lbs. ‘ ‘ i ; 1927 1926 
contemplating addi js hs tak ) — RTE. ; The city authority at Victoria, B. C., WROD BIAIEE we cccacecces 441 1,281 
nt ' Pp g ing to its bakery in is urging an early start of construction United Kingdom ......... 233,071 219,016 
"i erests by purchasing control of the MONTREAL ho 3 inal el a Other countries .......... 443,818 391,981 
Northern Bakeries. Ltd. and other con- ‘ on the terminal elevator proposed to be <cepigntion ~ <taleahagie 
to cerns, are unt > “J Some weakness has developed in the built at that port by the Panama-Pacific ee eee 667,330 612,278 
O- ag untrue. domestic market for spring wheat flour, Grain Terminals, Ltd. The company Wheat exports in September, 1927 and 
to E. Leigh Pearson, expert miller and and a decline of 10c bbl was recorded proposes to build a house with 1,500,000 ——o- dear ose 
p- Tepresentative of Henry Simon, Ltd. on Oct. 22. This has not stimulated buy- bus storage capacity. C. D. Howe is the oe 129,118 984006 
y 1g engineer, Manchester, Eng., is ing as yet, and business is limited to consulting engineer, and the John S. United Kingdom ....... 9,445,396 7,978,477 
visiting Toronto. He superintended the near-by requirements. Stocks of flour Metcalf Co., Ltd., is preparing the plans. ©ther countries ........ 4,608,085 8,548,508 





ation of machinery at the new 


in bakeries as well as at warehouses, both 


» V. KELLY. 





Totals ..csccccccccses 14,070,866 10,575,373 
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PREMIUMS AND PRICES 

Probably the most important factor in 
determining correct prices is the very 
high premium that mills must pay for 
wheat of the better quality. This fact 
bakers cannot be made to recognize, and 
they persist in basing their ideas of value 
solely on the option price. While this 
may serve as a guide to the general 
trend of the market, it is utterly inade- 
quate as an index to flour values, as it 
reflects only the value of ordinary con- 
tract grades of wheat for specified de- 
livery. 

Conditions this year are exactly the 
reverse of last year, when the proportion 
of high protein wheat was abnormally 
large and premiums were low. To illus- 
trate, on Oct. 15 Minneapolis December 
wheat closed, in 1926 at $1.45%, and in 
1927 at $1.28%. Cash wheat trades, 
however, are made on the basis of option 
price, and following are the values of 
the various grades over the Minneapolis 
December option price: 

1926 1927 
Fancy No. 1 hard spring. 8@12c 27 @35c 
Fancy No. 1 dark north- 

ern 6@10c 25 
No. 1 hard spring 1@l1ic 8 
Choice to fancy No, 

dark northern @ 9% 19 
Good to choice No. 1 dark 

northern 4 @20c 

Protein content is not a factor in 
grading wheat, but it is a large one in 
making prices, and accounts for the wide 
range quoted on a given trade. As re- 
ceipts are meager, the price of choice 
quality high protein wheat is bid up by 
those millers who find it necessary to 
secure such wheat to maintain quality 
standards. Therefore, just as there is 
a wide price range between ordinary and 
choice quality wheat, so there must be 
a wide range in prices of flour, depend- 
ing on the character and quality of the 
wheat used. 

This year, to a much greater extent 
than usual, the wise baker will be very 
careful (regardless of brand) to consider 
the quality of the flour purchased and 
not be governed wholly by price, and the 
deciding factor should be the relation 
of quality to price and not simply the 
price of one brand as compared with 
some other brand. 


@34c 
% @27c 


@30c 


NEW YORK 


The flour business, generally, was not 


particularly active last week. In spite 
of the fact that prices were slightly 
lower, consumers showed no anxiety to 
buy, and when they did bid, they were 
too far bélow mills’ ideas to be taken 
up. They are bearish in their outlook, 
and having sufficient flour in stock or 
on their books to care for their needs, 
they are inclined to hold off unless some- 
thing particularly attractive presents it- 
self. On the lower markets at the end 
of the week, offers were made below the 
general range, with the thought that the 
mills might be more receptive at such a 
time, but the high premiums prevented 
millers from lowering their prices as 
much as the local trade deemed neces- 
sary, and no large volume of sales was 
made. 

Narrow Price Range.—Prices of all 
flours were contained within narrow lim- 
its. About 25c covered the general range 
of nearly all grades, and 50c covered the 
outside prices of all brands, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions. Eastern 
soft winters were about the only flours 
that were higher last week than in the 
previous week. They are, in some cases, 
above Pacific Coast and midwestern 
flours, with the result that the latter find 
a more ready sale. 

Macaroni Workers Strike.—Interest in 
semolina is not as keen as it was a short 
time ago when buyers made good pur- 
chases—enough to care for their needs 





for about three months. A number of 
the macaroni factories in New York and 
Brooklyn are closed on account of the 
strike, and mills have been asked to hold 
up shipments until conditions grow more 
stable. The factory workers, it is un- 
derstood, are holding out for union rec- 
ognition. 

Export.—Good export sales of Ameri- 
can flour were reported, chiefly to the 
United Kingdom and Germany, with 
possibilities for further business if the 
market continues to decline. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 22, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.10@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.70@7.10, 
clears $6.60@6.85, high glutens $7.85@ 
8.30; hard winter short patents $6.90@ 
7.30, straights $6.50@6.95; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.25. 


BOWLING BEGINS 


The New York Produce Exchange 
Bowling League opened its winter season 
en Oct. 20, with a dinner at the Strand 
Roof Restaurant, after which the play- 
ers adjourned to Dwyer’s Alleys for the 
first game. The full cabaret was given 
during the dinner, and about 70 of the 
80 members of the league were present 
to enjoy it. 

The entertainment committee, headed 
by William T. Burke, has many inter- 
esting plans for the winter months, and 
the season will wind up with another 
big show, equaling last year’s success. 
The Produce Exchange team will com- 
pete with other exchanges and commer- 
cial houses in a number of tournaments 
this year, as the organization is steadily 
growing in numbers and enthusiasm. 


A CORRECTION 


An error occurred in the account of 
the formation of the Flour & Supply 
Merchants’ Credit Bureau, in the issue of 
The Northwestern Miller dated Oct. 12, 
when Ivan Levenson, the president, was 
listed as from Paterson. Mr. Levenson 
is connected with the Levenson Flour 
Co., Newark. 

NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,099, the previous week 
1,018, and for the same week a year 
ago 1,147, 

F. E. Browder, vice president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
last week visited Seaver & Seaver, who 
represent the mill in the metropolitan 
district. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
called last week at the offices of David 
Coleman, Inc., flour broker and jobber, 
who sells this mill’s flour in the local 
market. 


John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, left Oct. 20 to spend several days 
at the mill’s Buffalo plant. H. C. Wit- 
mer, grain buyer at Buffalo for the mill, 
was introduced on ‘change by Mr. 
Gerard, 


Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., eastern 
flour brokers, has added J. B. Leo, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., to its selling force to 
cover that section. Mr. Leo has been 
selling flour in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania for many years, and is well 
known to the trade. 


Fred Burrall, eastern field manager 
for the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. and the Willis Norton 
Co., Topeka, spent several days with the 
New York trade last week, calling upon 
his mills’ representatives. 

Recent visitors at the local offices of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. include 
Alfred F. Pillsbury, treasurer, on his 
way to Minneapolis after a two months’ 


trip abroad, Charles S. Pillsbury, Minne- 
apolis, vice president of the company, 
and V. C. Ward, manager of the spe- 
cialty department, also from Minneap- 
olis. 

W. B. Webb, vice president and man- 
ager of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co., visited Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., last week, and O. Staassen, of 
the bakery service department of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
spent a day with J. O. Wade, local rep- 
resentative of the company in New York. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Oct. 15, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,149,279 
bus and 149,811 bbls. Flour shipments 
went to 14 ports, Copenhagen receiving 
55,800 bbls, the United Kingdom 21,276, 
Hamburg 18,830, and Alexandria 16,930. 
Each of the other lots was less than 
10,000 bbls. 


Bruno Bluel, secretary and buyer for 
the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association, was seriously injured, and 
Mrs. Bluel, his wife, was killed, in an 
automobile accident at Huntington, Oct. 
16. Mr. Bluel swerved to avoid striking 
a wagon, and his car overturned, pinning 
the couple beneath it. Mrs. Bluel was 
killed instantly, and Mr. Bluel was taken 
to the Nassau County Hospital at Min- 
eola, where his condition is now reported 
improved, 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week showed a marked 
improvement. Most of the buying, how- 
ever, was of small lots from the North- 
west, with very little for deferred ship- 
ment. 

The larger bakers appear to be well 
supplied. Sales of Kansas flour have not 
been as large as a year ago. Bakers 
who bought liberally thereof last season 
have been inclined to take on this sea- 
son’s crop less actively. 

Smaller bakers are still buying flour 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Sales of clears 
showed a decided improvement, with 
prices slightly lower. Demand for soft 
winter lagged. Shipping directions were 
improved, 

Semolina was quoted, Oct. 22, at 3%c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 22, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7@7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.25; 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, clears $6@ 
6.75; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 


NOTES 


Paul B. Rodgers, of the Hutchinson 
Flour & Feed Co., Tyrone, Pa., recently 
was married to Miss June E, Gray, 
Stormstown, Pa. 

W. A. Low, manager of the grain 
and feed department of the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., has returned from a motor 
trip in western Ohio and Indiana. 


W. B. Cartwright, formerly with the 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., miller, North 
East, Pa., is now a member of the Irwin 
Baking Co., Irwin and Uniontown, Pa. 


Mrs. Nellie Clippinger Michael, wife 
of R. G. Michael, Columbus, Ohio, rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., died following a stroke on Oct. 138. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 


Flour trading here has apparently set- 
tled down into the regular fall buying. 
Shipping directions on old orders last 
week were sufficiently large to keep mills 
running at fair speed. New business 
was slow in developing, even with the 
drop in futures. 

Price changes were unimportant. 
Mills made some reductions in large lots, 
but quotations settled down to the fig- 
ures of the previous week. 

Export demand showed considerable 
increase, following the weakness in fu- 
tures, and a scattered inquiry early last 
week resulted in increased movement to 
seaboard. 

Semolina was _ inactive, 
showed a slight reduction. 

Quotations, Oct. 22, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7.65@7.90 bbl, standard patent 
$7.40@7.50, clears $6.75@6.80; Kansas, 
98-lb cotton, f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, 


and prices 
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$6.80@7; semolina, No. 2, Be, 

New York, lake-and-rail shipment, 
Rochester quotations, Oct. 22, 98h 

cotton, less than car lots: spring patents 

$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $6.80@7: : 

@6.20. = hd. 
Output of Buffalo mills, as re 

The Northwestern Miller: reper 


Weekly 


Flour 
capacity Pet. 


output of ac. 
bbls 

Oct. 16-22 5,709 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 

Three years ago. 223,500 


NOTES 

James Haffenberg, flour broker, N 
York, visited J. A. Walter, of the Walter 
Milling Co., last week. 

Charles Kennedy, of Charles Kenned 
& Co., attended the Princeton-Cornel] 
football game at Ithaca, N. Y.., last week, 

The baking class of Buffalo vocational 
schools was taken through the plant of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. !ast week, 

The contract for supplying ‘ew York 
state institutions with flour fur Novem- 
ber was awarded on Oct. 20. ‘i‘he great- 
er part of the requirements of 7,000 
bbls will be filled by the Man-y Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. : 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., of Min- 
nesota, has been authorized to engage 
in business in this state. The com any 
has a capital stock of $200,000. It will 
operate grain elevators and warehouses 
and deal in grain, seeds, etc. B. B, 
Sheffield is president of the company, 
H. H. Richardson, well known in the 
grain trade here, is the Buffalo man- 
ager. Offices have been taken at 317 
Chamber of Commerce. 

M. A. McCarrnay, 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week did not follow the full 
decline in wheat. Some grades of spring 
and hard winter showed a fair revision 
downward, but, generally speaking, offer- 
ings, especially in the case of near-by 
soft winter straight, held their own re- 
markably well. In other words, high 
protein wheat managed to ignore the 
course of the options to a large extent. 
Mills with good wheat were not giving it 
away, owing to its scarcity and premium, 
while flour buyers as a rule were not in 
the market except at prices reflecting 
more nearly the full decline in the op- 
tions. It was therefore mostly a stand- 
off between buyers and sellers, with 
neither side apparently very sure of its 
ground. However, some dickering was 
going on at the close which might result 
in a good volume of business. 

Sales were light and scattered, being 
confined principally to standard spring 
and hard winter patent at $6.75@7, cot- 
ton, and near-by soft winter straight at 
$5.40@5.70, bulk. One leading northwest- 
ern mill was willing to sell fancy short 
patent at $7.15, and did sell choice stand- 
ard at $6.85 and first clear at $6.80, all 
at the same time and all basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. A few mills didn’t get below $6.9 
on good standards, while some low pro- 
tein offerings were obtainable at $6.75, 
cotton, or less. Near-by soft winter 
straights were scarce, strong ani wanted, 
principally for export, with every indica- 
tion that the desirable wheat in these 
parts was pretty well tied up. 

Closing prices, Oct. 22, car iots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more M 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.15@7.40, standard pa‘ nt $6.65 
@6.90; hard winter short pater! $7.05@ 
7.30, straight $6.55@6.80; so!' winter 
short patent $6.55@6.80, straig!i (near- 
by) $5.55@5.80. 

NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein, of the General ped 
Co., spent several days at his Nw Yor 
branch last week. 


The Independent Retail Groves’ AS 
sociation of Baltimore will ho!’ 4 food 
show at the Fifth Regiment Armory, 
Oct. 31-Nov. 5. 


Applicants for membership in ‘he Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce include 
George T. Hollyday, of R. S. Jackson 
& Co., commission merchants. 

Walter Boyd McAtee, son of ‘he lat 
W. B. McAtee, formerly of Levering 
McAtee, millers, and twice president 


the old Corn and Flour Exchange the 
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predecessor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, died suddenly of heart trouble on 
Oct. 21, aged 64. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to Oct. 22, 1,280,257 bus; same 
period last year, 1,674,507. Range of 
prices for week ending Oct. 22, $1.25@ 
1.3644; a year ago, $1.20@1.42. 

No. 2 red .winter wheat, garlicky (do- 
mestic), on Oct. 21 was quoted at %c 
premium over No. 2 red winter (export), 
whereas last July, when both wheats 
were on an export basis, No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, sold as much as 9c under 
No. 2 red winter. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The downward movement in wheat 
caused a weaker feeling in the flour mar- 
ket last week, and prices were reduced 
about 10@20c. There was a better feel- 
ing at the revised figures, and a fair 
business was accomplished. Prices were 
generally steady at the close. 

. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, Oct. 22: spring first pat- 
ent $7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.90@ 
7.25, first clear $6.65@7; hard winter 
short patent $7.15@7.65, straight $6.70 
@7.15; soft winter straight, $5.65@6.55. 


NOTES 


John H. Frazier, chief grain inspector 
of the Commercial Exchange, has re- 
turned from a tour of Canada and the 
western states. 


Ten certificates of membership in the 
Commercial Exchange will be sold at 
public auction on Noy. 21, on the floor 
of the exchange. 

Monroe A. Smith, grain and millfeed 
dealer, suffered an attack of appendicitis 
on Oct. 17, but is now convalescing in 
Cooper Hospital, Camden, N. J. 

S. Edward Knighton, head of the local 
office of ‘Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., 
and also president of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia, has returned from Ber- 
muda, where he spent his honeymoon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knighton are living in 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Paul M. Marshall, president of the Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, W. H. Suther- 
land, secretary of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co.,, Duluth, Minn., Robert N. 
Walker, vice president of the Hall Mill- 
ing Co:, St. Louis, and C. C. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the Lewis Grain Corporation, 
Buffalo. 

J. C. Jackson. 





PROPOSED MERGER OF 
TWO BISCUIT COMPANIES 


Burrato, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Ontario Biscuit 
Co., a resolution was passed recommend- 
ing to the common stockholders that 
their company acquire all or a control- 
ling interest in the Famous Biscuit Co., 
Pittsburgh, on the basis of giving to each 
Famous Biscuit stockholder one share of 
Ontario Biscuit Co. common stock for 
two shares of Famous Biscuit Co. com- 
mon stock. The board also recommended 
to the stockholders that the common cap- 
ital stock of the company be increased 
to 35,000 shares, to take care of this pro- 
posed acquisition and any other needs 
that might occur. 

A special meeting on Nov. 1 of the 
stockholders of the Ontario Biscuit Co. 
has been called for the purpose of acting 
on these recommendations. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on the preferred stock and 
624c a share on the common stock of the 
Ontario Biscuit Co. were declared by the 
directors, Oct. 19. 





JUDICIAL NOMINATION FOR BAKER 

Marsh N. Taylor, a director and vice 
president of the Wehle Baking Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., and of the Wehle Bros. 
Baking Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently was selected at a Republican 
caucus as the nominee for supreme court 
justice of the state of New York for the 
seventh judiciary district. 

Mr. Taylor has handled the legal af- 
fairs of these bakeries since their incep- 
tion, and L. A. Wehle states that he 
believes that this is the first time that 
any one so closely connected with the 

industry has been chosen for suck 
high office in the state. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour demand in north coast territory 
was fair last week, but less active than 
during the previous fortnight. Buyers 
were divided in their opinions as to the 
advisability of booking ahead, the sharp 
declines in wheat futures being offset by 
the high cash premiums for strong mill- 
ing spring wheats. Most of the buying 
was in small lots both from local mills 
and jobbers, and from Washington coun- 
try mills and Montana mills, which carry 
warehouse stocks of flour on this coast. 

A limited business was done by in- 
terior mills with the Middle West, rail 
shipment, and by port and interior mills 
to the north Atlantic seaboard, water 
shipment, principally to New York. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 21: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.60@5.85, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $5.90@6.15, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.70@7.25. Hard wheat top patents, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $7.75@8.45; Montana, $6.80@7.60. 

Export Trade.—Large shipments of 
flour have continued to go forward to 
China, but very little new business has 
been put through recently. With the 
steady decline in export grades of wheat, 
importers are awaiting the bottom of the 
market before bidding. 

A fair business has continued with the 
west coast of South America, and occa- 
sional small lot sales have been made to 
the United Kingdom. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Det, ABS... 20.0 occ 46,800 35,696 76 
Previous week .... 46,800 38,010 79 
FORE BHO sccccvess 46,800 28,026 53 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,117 53 
Three years ago... 52,800 34,878 66 
Four years ago.... 52,800 43,633 83 
Five years ago..... 52,800 42,198 80 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Oct. 16-232 ......5. 57,000 50,846 89 

Previous week .... 57,000 44,379 79 

TZORF GRO cocviecsecese 57,000 46,353 81 

Two years ago..... 57,000 33,556 59 

Three years ago... 57,000 21,890 38 

Four years ago.... 57,000 54,626 96 

Five years ago..... 57,000 38,829 68 
NOTES 


G. Cinelli Co.’s macaroni manufactur- 
ing plant at Tacoma suffered a fire loss 
last week estimated at $10,000, covered 
by insurance. 

The largest single shipment of flour to 
North China made this crop year, con- 
sisting of 31,250 bbls, left Tacoma last 
week for Taku Bar. 

E. A. Pierce & Co., New York, and the 
I. C. Sanford Grain Co., Portland, have 
taken memberships in the Seattle Grain 
Exchange, the Seattle grain futures trad- 
ing market. 


The Seattle Port Commission has 
awarded a contract to the W. T. Butler 
Construction Co., Seattle, for the installa- 
tion of a Hess grain drier with a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 bus wheat per hour, to 
handle part of the large quantity of wet 
wheat arriving here. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of October: to Hong- 
kong, 38,815 bbls; Amoy, 15,000; Dairen, 
3,000; Manila, 225; Cebu, 10,625; Iloilo, 
10,800; Zamboanga, 663; Honolulu, 5,075 ; 
Glasgow, 4,715; Oslo, 1,345; Bergen, 560; 
Lima, 530; La Paz, 11,550; Callao, 100; 
Piura, 665; Arequipa, 105; Pisco, 1,000; 
Antofagasta, 5,000; Uyuni, 1,100; Char- 
ana, 1,000; Oruro, 1,000. 


PORTLAND 


City trade in flour was somewhat bet- 
ter last week. Several of the larger 
bakers were in the market, and took 
fair-sized amounts, but others are hold- 
ing back, waiting for the wheat market 
to settle. Flour prices generally held 
steady, in spite of the wheat decline. 
Family patents were listed, Oct. 22, at 
$7.25 bbl, second hard wheat at $7.75 and 
second blue-stem at $6.85, in straight 
cars. 

There was a moderate export demand, 
and a number of sales of low grade flour 
were made. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

activity 

Oat. B6<BB coc cccccscsceses 44 
Previous week . 45 
WORF OHO acccccccceces ee . 45 
Two years ago ... 46 
Three years ago .. 55 
Four years ago ... 87 
Five years ago 64 





Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 36,000 bbls to China, 1,886 to 
Holland, 4,200 bags to New York and 
1,640 to Boston. 


So far this month, wheat exports from 
Portland have totaled 5,562,281 bus, and 
indications are that the total for Oc- 
tober will be close to 7,500,000. 


Wheat shipments last week were 683,- 
000 to Colon for orders, 291,200 to Bel- 
gium, 550,932 to Fayal for orders, 121,- 
833 to Holland, 124,817 to the United 
Kingdom, 29,866 to Norway, 253,866 to 
Gibraltar for orders, and 1,022 to Bos- 
ton. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


~ The flour market in southern Califor- 
nia is about unchanged. Large shipments 
have been reported by local millers to 
outlying districts and throughout the en- 
tire Southwest. Cash sales still predom- 
inate over futures, and large quantities 
of Idaho flour have been sold and 
shipped on the former basis. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 21, car lots, basis %’s: hard 
wheat seconds, $7.10 bbl; blended sec- 
onds, $6.80; California pastry, $6.50; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.25; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Montana 
straight grade, $7.50; Dakota straight 
grade, $8; Washington pastry, $6.50. 


NOTES 


James Verone, chemist and demon- 
strator for the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, visited Los Angeles recently. 


Graham Dalton, Los Angeles manager 
for the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
has returned from an extended tour of 
California. 


William Walker, flour broker, Los An- 
geles, recently moved his offices into 
more commodious quarters in the West- 
ern Warehouse. 


G. L. Toves, vice president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Seattle, and manager of 
the Spokane branch, was a recent visitor 
in Los Angeles. 


Weston Lake, sales manager for the 
California Milling Corporation, has an- 
nounced the installation of new equip- 
ment in the company’s plant. 


Carl Devore, representing the Royal 
Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, with head- 
quarters at 2421 Enterprise Street, Los 
Angeles, recently spent a vacation tour- 
ing the state. 


At the second fall meeting of the Los 
Angeles chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Frank Stef- 
fen read a paper on aération, and R. 
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Freed gave the results of some exhaus- 
tive experiments he recently made in 
browning and fermentation, illustrating 
his talk with photographs. 


At a recent election held by the Los 
Angeles Flour Men’s Club the following 
officers were elected: Weston Lake, presi- 
dent; C. Edmundson, vice president; T. 
Botts, secretary-treasurer. 

Elkin & Elkin, flour and merchandise 
brokers,- formerly located in the I. W. 
Hellman Building, Los Angeles, have 
moved their offices to the Western Ware- 
house, 364 South Anderson Street. 


Slicing bread with hand saws will be 
carried out at the annual show of the 
Southern California Grocers’ Association, 
to be held in the Ambassador Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, Oct. 24-29. S. S. 
Langendorf, of the Langendorf Baking 
Co., San Francisco, will show a loaf so 
large that it will require a saw to slice it. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The soft wheat market has reduced 
flour prices 10@20c bbl, but very little 
new business has resulted. Large buy- 
ers say they will not be interested in 
new flour for about 60 days. Their opin- 
ion is that while it may not be cheaper 
at that time, they do not believe they 
stand to lose anything by waiting, and if 
the decline continues they will be in a 
position to take advantage of it. Small- 
er buyers have all bought a little new 
flour, but will be ready for more in about 
60 days. A bearish attitude prevails 
among flour dealers, and no one is antici- 
pating his requirements. 

Quotations, Oct. 21, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $8@8.20 bbl; 
Idaho family patents, $6.50@6.70; Mon- 
tana top patents $7.30@7.50, clears $6.20 
@6.30; Kansas patents, $7.40@7.50; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.40@8.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.50@ 
6.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7@7.10; 
northern straight grades, $6.20@6.40; 
California pastry, $6.20@6.30. 

~ * 


C. A, Peplow, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Pasco, Wash., recently was 
in San Francisco. 


OGDEN 


Business was steady last week, with 
fair demand from the Pacific Coast and 
generally good business in the intermoun- 
tain states. However, there was lack 
of interest in the Southeast. Ogden mills 
are operating at capacity, and have or- 
ders booked until Jan. 1. Specifications 
are normal. 

A reduction of 20c bbl was announced 
for the Southeast, prices, Oct. 22, being: 
high patents $6.65@7.30 bbl and straights 
$6.40@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points. 
Quotations to California were unchanged 
on the following basis: first patents $7.15 
@7.40 bbl, family patents $7.10@7.30, 
second patents $7.05@7.30 and straights 
$6.75@7.20, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common points. 
To Utah and Idaho dealers the quota- 
tions were $6.60@7 bbl for family pat- 
ents, $6.90@7.30 for second patents and 
$6.35@6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 


Ogden. 
NOTES 


W. W. Percival, of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., is seriously ill. 

Roy N. Bishop, president of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., San Francisco, was the 
honor guest of the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce directorate at a luncheon on 
Oct. 17. 





W. E. Zuppann. 





ARGENTINE SURPLUS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—An official gov- 
ernment estimate of the Argentine ex- 
portable surplus on Oct. 11 gives an esti- 
mate for wheat of 32,258,000 bus, and of 
flaxseed 6,142,000, according to a cable- 
gram from A. V. Dye, commercial at- 
taché, Buenos Aires. 





RUSSIAN SHIPMENTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Russian grain 
shipments passing Constantinople, Tur- 
key, for the week ended Oct. 14, includ- 
ed 369,000 bus wheat, the Department 
of Commerce is advised. Barley shipped 
through the Bosporus totaled 70,000 bus. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is exceedingly quiet, 
mainly due to present prices, which buy- 
ers feel should work lower. On the other 
hand, offerings are not plentiful, and 
the trade cannot figure where the feed 
is going. Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 
22, at $28 ton, hard winter bran $28@29, 
standard middlings $29@29.25, flour 
middlings $33@34 and red dog $40@42, 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed weakened last 
week, red dog being the heaviest loser. 
Winter bran was the only feed to hold at 
previous quotations. Spring bran lost 
50@75c, and standard middlings 50c. 
There is no demand, and mills are get- 
ting caught up with their October ship- 
ping directions. Jobbers and mixed feed 
manufacturers are not anxious to secure 
delivery on their purchases. The weak 
wheat market also had its effect on mill- 
feed, Nominal quotations, Oct. 22: spring 
bran $27.50@28 ton, winter bran $28.20@ 
28.80, standard middlings $28.50@29, 
flour middlings $32@34, and red dog $37 
@39.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St, Louwis—Demand for millfeed is 
easier, and general market conditions are 
dull. Offerings, however, are about in 
keeping with this condition, but despite 
that fact prices are slightly lower. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22: soft winter bran $27.50 
@28 ton, hard winter bran $27.25@27.50, 
and gray shorts $33.50@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis —The feed market is 
rather slow. Were it not for the fact 
that the larger mills are still delivering 
against old contracts and were doing a 
fair mixed car business, prices would un- 
doubtedly be lower. As it is, however, 
prices are firm, city mills showing no dis- 
position to discount the future, except 
possibly on red dog. The latter is the 
weakest item on the list, with jobbers 
claiming to be able to pick up distress 
lots at $3@4 under the market. The 
East, temporarily, is able to supply its 
needs from Buffalo at well under Min- 
‘“neapolis prices. However, there is no 
pressure of offerings and the local mar- 
ket is remarkably steady. Stocks are 
light in all positions, with no accumu- 
lations against winter needs. This is the 
strongest argument just now. City mills 
quote bran nominally at $26@26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27@28, flour mid- 
dlings $33@35.50, red dog $40, wheat 
mixed feed $29@33.50, and rye feed $25 
@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 25 Year ago 
TOR ccccccsscoce $25.00@25.50 $21.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@26.50 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings.. . . 30.00@32.00 26.00@28.50 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@40.00 32.00@34.50 

Great Falls—Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat easier, with values holding 
firm, owing to the limited amount. avail- 
able for further sales. On Oct. 22 stand- 
ard bran was quoted at $27 ton and 
standard middlings at $29. 


Duluth—Millfeed conditions are not 
particularly changed, demand _ holding 
quiet with prices fairly firm. Due to a 
heavier production, mills had a little to 
offer last week, so that sales improved 
somewhat. Sales of both prompt and 
deferred were reported. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for bran in the 
Southeast is very much slower, is widely 
scattered, and the supply is more than 
equal to it. Heavy feeds find slow clear- 
ance. Kansas City mills, for the first 
time in several weeks, are offering bran. 
Up to now they have been busy filling 
old contracts. Buyers, because of the 
declines in corn prices, continued open 
weather, and lower markets in other ter- 
ritories, are unwilling to take hold 


strongly. Quotations, Oct. 22, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $25.50@26 ton; brown 
shorts, $29.50@30; gray shorts, $31.50@ 
32; red dog, $39.50@41. 
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Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed is 
holding firm, with not much change. On 
Oct. 22 shorts sold at $32@82.50 ton, 
mill-run $28.50, and bran $25.50. Bids 
for deferred delivery, for the first time 
on the new crop, are above prevailing 
spot prices. Mill offerings for November 
to March shipments are $33 for shorts, 
$30 for mill-run, and $26 for bran. 

Hutchinson.— Millfeed demand and 
prices held up surprisingly well, despite 
slumps in grains last week. Mills are 
selling more freely at current quotations, 
however, storage space being scarce in 
some quarters. Demand weakened no- 
ticeably late in the week. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, Kansas City basis: bran, $26@27 
ton; mill-run, $29@30; gray shorts, $33 
@34, 

Salina.—Millfeed remains firm, with 
demand moderate and scattered. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $1.80@1.35; shorts, 
$1.80@1.85; mill-run, $1.60@1.65. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $1.50 on continued good domestic 
demand. Very little is being done in ex- 
ports. The bulk of sales is in mixed 
cars, as the trade is unwilling to stock 
up at what it considers unreasonably 
high prices. Quotations, Oct. 20: bran, 
$27.50 ton; mill-run, $31; shorts, $36. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed last week showed no 
material decline. There is a better un- 
dertone to the market. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, Oct. 21, at $30@30.70 
ton, mixed feed $33@33.25, and middlings 
$36@36.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill, 
a very close range among different mills. 

Evansville ——Millfeed quotations, Oct. 
22: bran, $31 ton; mixed feed, $34.50; 
shorts, $36.50. 

Indianapolis —Demand for millfeeds is 
very light. Falling grain prices are ex- 
pected to have a more depressing effect. 
There is a tendency on the part of man- 
ufacturers to make some concessions. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: spring bran $26@27 
ton, hard winter bran $26@27, standard 
middlings $27@28, flour middlings $32@ 
33, and red dog $39@40. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Though millfeed, especially 
red dog and gray shorts, has shown a de- 
clining tendency, this has not proven any 
material aid to buying. The trade con- 
tinues to place orders for current needs 
only. There seems to be no prospect 
of an early decline in prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $35.50@36.50 ton; gray 
shorts, $41@43; brown shorts, $39@40; 
red dog, $49@50.50. 


Nashville.—Millfeed continues in fair 
demand. The Southeast is a big consum- 
er of feedstuffs, and trade has been hold- 
ing up well. Quotations, Oct. 22: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $28@380 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $37@39. 

Memphis.—Mixed cars of bran and 
shorts are still supplying a large part 
of the trade in this territory. Wheat 
bran sold early last week as low as $29 
ton, and gray shorts $35.50, but offers 
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were scarce and prices later advanced 
50c. There is no interest in forward 
purchases. 

Norfolk.— Millfeed prices generally 
were lower last week, and no large sales 
were reported. Quotations, Oct. 21: red 
dog, $47@51 ton; winter middlings, $43 
@45; flour middlings, $38.50@39; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@35.50; standard 
bran, $33.50@34. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Millfeed was slow last 
week at slightly reduced prices, standard 
middlings maintaining its position better 
than anything else on the list. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 22, basis prompt lake-and-rail 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32.50@383; soft winter bran, @ 
33.50; standard middlin ngs, ; flour 
middlings, $39.50@40; red dog, $45.50@ 
46. 


Buffalo.—Millfeed was quiet last week, 
with some sales made below quotations. 
Most mills, however, held firmly to their 
prices, figuring on a better market later, 
with colder weather. So far there has 
been little need of heavy feeds, and 
prices on those were lower. Trading was 
marked by considerable nibbling by bro- 
kers, who figured on bargains which were 
not available. Quotations, Oct. 22: spring 
bran, $29@30 ton; standard middlings, 
$30@381; flour middlings, $36; mixed 
feeds, $37; red dog, $41; second clears, 
$42.50. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quiet, but 
steady under light offerings.. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$34.50@35. 50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$34.50@35.50; soft winter bran, $35@36; 
standard middlings, $35@36; flour mid- 
dlings, $48@45; red dog, $50@51. 

Pittsburgh. — Millfeed offerings last 
week were liberal, and prices were con- 
siderably lower. Quotations, Oct. 22: 
standard middlings, $33@33.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $36.50@38.50; spring ‘wheat 
bran, $31.50@32; red dog, $44.50@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Millfeed is stronger, 
in sympathy with the southern California 
market, which is bidding for feed at 50c 
@$1 over San Francisco. Red bran and 
mill-run are in good demand and scarce. 
Offerings are light. Quotations, Oct. 21, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $33@33.50 ton; Kan- 
sas bran, $36@37; Idaho blended mill- 
run, November, $33.50@34.50; white bran 
and mill-run, $34@35; middlings, 46é@ 
47; shorts, $38@38.50; low grade flour, 
$47@48. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed is more active, 
due to the depletion of green feed. Or- 
ders are on the increase, and buying has 
been in large quantities. Although prices 
remain unchanged, the trend is sharply 
upward, and local men report excellent 
business in cash as well as future sales. 
Quotations, Oct. 21: Kansas bran, $36 
ton; white mill-run, $36; red mill-run, 
$34; blended mill-run, $35; flour mid- 
dlings, $46. 

Portland.—There was little trading in 
wheat last week. The market is out of 
line with Europe, making new export 
business impossible. Shippers say they 
have enough grain in hand to take care 
of their previous sales. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Oct. 22: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.21 bu; hard white, 
$1.19; Federation, soft white, western 
white and hard winter, $1.18; northern 
spring and western red, $1.16. The vis- 
ible supply of wheat at Portland and 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct, 25, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring WAM - 0 ccscreress Ci..s83 @28.00 $26.00@26.50 $.....@..... sseee $32.50@33.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.00@29.00 .....@..... 25.50 @ 26.00 27. 25 @27. me  eteveMs acer 
Soft winter DAN ...6..s2 essere @. ere Pere acces eaenes Us mot SS 00 33.00@33.50 
Standard middlings* .... 29. 00@29. 25 27.00 @ 28.00 29.50@30.00 - @33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.00@34.00 33.00 @33.50 31.50 @32.00 33. bagi 00 39. 50@40. 00 
ie ae errr ret 40. Rat de 00 = .....@40.00 39.50@41.00 ..... 45.50@46.00 
Bu Philadelphia Boston Pot, tee Nashville 
Spring bran ............ $28. 50 @ 28.0 00 $34.50@35.50 $33.50@34.00 $32.50@83.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @. 34.50@35.50 33.00@33.50 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
Gott. wihtet? GAM ...ccsee. asses @..... 35.00@36.00 33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@29.50 34.50@35.50 34.00@34.50 34.00@35.00 37.00@39.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ...+. @36.50 41.50 @43.50 40.50@41.00 42.00@43.50 .....@..... 
6 BPE REC TL OCR TP ee @41.50 47.00 @48.00 46.00@47.00 49.50@51.00 .....@..... 
= Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ri. MEE ee Ou seas @30.00 ® $.....@32.00 $.....@41.00 
GTWimmipes .ccccccce scece @ 27.00 LIT 1 @29.00 rig, Perey 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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Astoria on Oct. 22 was 2,739,000 bis, an 
increase of 172,000 for the week. 

Seattle—Millfeed continued strong last 
week, and prices were advanced about 
$1. Although north coast mills have 
been operating heavily, there is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. California has 
been a heavy buyer, and this, with the 
high prices of oats and barley, has main- 
tained the millfeed market in north coast 
territory. Washington mills quoted mill- 
run at $29 ton to jobbers last week. 
Montana mills were not offering freely, 
but quoted mixed feed at $29.50 ton, 
November shipment. 

Portland.—Millfeed was firm last 
week. There has been no improvement 
in the supply, which continues light in 
most districts, and demand is active. 
Prices were unchanged, Oct. 22, at $31 
ton for mill-run and $46 for middlings, 
in straight cars. 


Ogden.—Millfeed demand was strong 
last week. Ogden mills report stocks 
below normal. Prices remain steady, 
due largely to Pacific Coast demand. 
Colder weather has increased live stock 
feeding, and in California green feed is 
limited. California dealers were quoted, 
Oct. 22: red bran and mill-run $34 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $35, white 
bran and mill-run $36 and middlings $44 
@47, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Quota- 
tions to Utah and Idaho dealers: red 
bran and mill-run $29 ton, blended bran 
and mill-run $30, white bran and mill- 
run $31, and middlings $42@43, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Canadian mills are running 
steadily and production of millfeed is 
heavy. Demand, however, is good, and 
stocks are not accumulating to any ex- 
tent. No change was made in prices 
last week. Quotations, Oct. 22: bran $30 
ton, shorts $32 and middlings $41, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Millfeed holds firm. De- 
mand seems ample. There is no accumu- 
lation of stocks. The poor quality of the 
Manitoba oats crop is creating some de- 
mand for bran for feeding purposes, and 
this will probably increase with the ad- 
vent of cooler weather and disappear- 
ance of pasturage. Prices, delivered, in 
ear lots, net cash, Oct. 22: Manitoba, 
bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Saskatchewan, 
bran $27, shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, 
shorts $30. 

Montreal.—Buyers of millfeeds are de- 
manding fair quantities of shorts and 
middlings, but bids for bran are not so 
strong, and as mills are now producing 
fair quantities of flour for export, mill- 
ers are able to take care of all orders 
for bran and shorts, and allotting more 
middlings in mixed cars than they were 
able to do formerly. Mill stocks have 
improved, and so have provincial and 
city stocks. United States importers of 
millfeeds show considerable interest in 
bran. Quotations, Oct. 21, in car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points: bran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, and middlings 
$41.25, all jutes, less 25c cash discount; 
at Fort William, bran $23, shorts $25, 
and middlings $34. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Oct. 22, in tons, with comparisons: 
-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1,062 949 16,218 14,620 
Kansas City... 1,300 2,160 3,820 3,920 
New York .... eve 6 see eee 
Philadelphia .. 200 240 
Baltimore ..... 116 132 Pamrs eee 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 2 2 





KANSAS SEEDING NEARLY COMPLETE 
Kansas City, Mo.—Favorable weather 
during the past fortnight has done much 
to advance wheat sowing in Kansas. It 
is probable that within another week the 
bulk of the acreage will be seeded. 

Early seedings show good stands and 
excellent growth. Only in the northwest- 
ern part of the state is the ground dry 
enough seriously to inconvenience opera- 
tions. Grasshoppers have done .some 
damage in small areas. 

The fact that seeding was delayed. this 
season is favorable in one respect, as it 
has been estimated that the majority ved 
fields were planted late es to 
free from the Hessian fly. 
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RAIXED FEEDS : 


Chicago.—Dairy feeds continue to 
move in best volume, and marsh feeds 
are picking up a little. Buying, how- 
ever, is still for near-by requirements 
only, but manufacturers report shipping 
directions good. On Oct. 22, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $42@44 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $42@45 and 
mash feeds $58@61. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed prices declined 
last week, but business has not improved. 
Stocks in the hands of even the largest 
buyers are lower than they have been 
for months, and the trade feels confident 
that more advance buying will be done 
in’November and December. Collections 
are reported falling off, in spite of fa- 
vorable financial conditions. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse 
feed $42@45 ton, lower grades $30@31; 
best grade chicken feed $52@54, lower 
grades $46@50; best grade dairy feed 
$49@50, lower grades $35@38. 

St. Louis.—Declining markets have 
slowed down demand for mixed feed, 
and buyers are holding back as much as 
possible in making purchases. Feed re- 
quirements among dealers are said to be 
fair by manufacturers, but the lately im- 
proved condition of crops will curtail 
this somewhat, although the outlook for 
the balance of the year is said to be 
good. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Oct. 22, at $46.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $41.50, and scratch feed $47. 

Nashville—Only a fair demand pre- 
vailed for mixed feeds last week. The 
market was irregular, prices being un- 
changed on dairy feed to $2 lower on 
poultry feed. Quotations, Oct. 22: dairy 
feed, 100-lb bags, $31@45 ton; horse 
feed, $31@43; poultry scratch feed, $43 
@51; poultry mash feed, $72@74. 

Indianapolis—Some activity is no- 
ticed in mixed feeds, but the inclination 
is toward slower sales and lower prices. 
Much of the demand comes yet from 
dairies, and this did much to maintain 
the general volume last week. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 22: dairy feeds $40@41 ton, 
scratch feeds $41@44, and mash feeds 
$56 @58. 

Montreal—Demand continues normal 
for mixed feeds, and prices are firm. 
Stocks are reported good. Quotations, 
Oct. 21, carloads, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points: barley meal $47.25 ton, oat 
moulie $48.25 and mixed moulie $47.25, 
jutes, subject to cash discount. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in excellent 
demand. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22: oat chop $48 ton, oat 
and barley chop $48, crushed oats $47, 
corn meal $48, feed wheat $56, oat feed 
$28, chick feed $67, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 

Memphis.—The abundance of hay and 
other feed crops in most of the cotton 
belt, increased because of the unusually 
favorable fall, prevents improved de- 
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mand for horse and mule feed, and mills 
are turning out very little. Dairy feed, 
however, is steadily increasing in output, 
as the industry grows, but movement is 
quiet because of so much feedstuffs at 
home and excellent weather for filling 
silos. Poultry feed is moving normally. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


A tlanta—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is still adversely affected by the unusual- 
ly high prices prevailing. Considerable 
improvement is expected, as stocks are 
exceedingly low. Collections are slow. 
Quotations, Oct. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $37@38 ton; 8 per 
cent, $41@42; cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. 

New Orleans.— Weather conditions 
have been more favorable to the cotton 
crop, but there have been little changes 
in prospects. Cottonseed products were 
firmer. Business was quieter, and offer- 
ings continued light. Exports last week 
totaled 23,065 sacks cake, and 20 sacks 
meal, with Norresundby taking 21,612 
sacks cake, and Copenhagen 1,453; also 
20 sacks meal went to Panama City. 
Quotations, Oct. 20: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $36@36.50 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$39.50@40; hulls, sound quality, $7. 

Memphis.—Mills continue to hold at 
current quotations or better for cotton- 
seed meal. Stocks are not accumulating 
much, because of good outlet to near-by 
consumers. Seed prices are high, com- 
pared with quotations for products, as 
the cotton crop is believed to be about 
at government estimate, 12,678,000 bales. 
Mixers and large consumers, however, 
are expecting lower prices. On Oct. 15 
meal sold at $37.50 for 41 per cent and 
$39 for 43. Hulls are steady at $4.25 
for loose, in large lots. 


Milwaukee—Cottonseed meal held at 
the quotations of the previous week, De- 
mand is light and scattered, and it would 
not be surprising for it to decline. Nom- 
inal quotation, Oct. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$42@45 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is easier, 
although there has been little change in 
prices. Demand continues rather quiet. 
On Oct. 22, 43 per cent was quoted at 
$44.25 ton, Chicago. 

Kansas City——Continued open weath- 
er and declining corn prices have made 
buying of cottonseed meal easier, and 
what promised to develop into a strong 
demand has lapsed into light, scattered 
buying. Quotations, Oct. 22, basis prime 
43 per cent, in straight car lots, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: $42.40 for spot, and $42.90 
for scattered shipments in November and 
December. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal was in 
only fair demand last week, with most 
sales in small lots. Prices were lower 
and some bargains were offered to quick 
buyers. Quotations, Oct. 22: 43 per cent, 
$45.20 ton; 41 per cent, $43.20. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed rose sharply 
last week, with heavy cash sales report- 


ed. <A steady increase in buying was 
noted, with local men stocking up heav- 
ily to meet the urgent demand. Cotton- 
seed is reported as being of very good 
quality this fall, and stockmen are taking 
advantage of this in their feeding. Cool 
weather prevails, and the green feed 
throughout the Southwest has been near- 
ly exhausted. Cottonseed meal was 
quoted on Oct. 21 at $40 ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is in poor 
demand. It is considered too high, com- 
pared with other feedingstuffs. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 22, $47.50 ton for 43 per cent 
protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 
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Chicago.—Warm weather has restrict- 
ed buying of buckwheat flour. On Oct. 
22, white was quoted at $3.10 per 100 lbs. 


Milwaukee—Buckwheat buying was 
fair last week, and receipts were good. 
Silver hull gained 5c while Japanese lost 
that much. Quotations, Oct, 22: new sil- 
ver hull, $1.65@1.75 per 100 lbs; Jap- 
anese, $1.80@1.90, subject to dockage. 


Philadelphia—Demand for buckwheat 
flour is pretty well supplied, and the 
moderate offerings are fully ample for 
requirements. Prices are without impor- 
tant change. Quotation, Oct. 22, $3.50 
per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Pittsburgh—Weather conditions last 
week slowed up buckwheat sales. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 22, $3@3.75 per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of buckwheat were 
light last week, and inquiry fair. Coun- 
try holders were not anxious to move 
their stocks, and buyers were awaiting a 
more favorable market. Mills report an 
active demand for flour at $4.50 per 100 
Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Large users of dried butter- 
milk have contracted for supplies for 
some time ahead, and are receiving ship- 
ments regularly, but new business is 
quiet. On Oct. 22, it was quoted at 8c 
lb, in 100-lb bags, Chicago. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings prices are 
firm. Supplies are increasing, but there 
is more than enough demand to absorb 
all offerings. The average run of ele- 
vator screenings is quoted at $14@18 
ton and cleaning screenings $28@34, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are strong 
at 33@38c bu. Northwestern Minnesota 
and eastern North Dakota mills so far 
have disposed of their screenings locally 
to sheep feeders in the Red River Valley. 


Toronto.—New crop screenings are be- 
ginning to move more freely, and a fair 
supply is available at bay ports. The 
price did not change last week. Re- 
cleaned standard screenings, on Oct. 22, 
were quoted at $26 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 24, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 














BED sabodreccscebeces $21.50 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 21.50 25.50@26.00 
BEIGGRIMBS .ncccccccces 22.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings 27.50 29.50@31.50 
re 33.00 34.50@37.00 
BERN BOOE. ccccseseces 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 45.00@45.50 
BED Wien cons costecee 30.00 33.00@33.50 
“ga eee 31.00 34.50@35.50 
ME weccceeeeses 43.00 49.00@50.00 
Duluth— 
RE Ae 22.00 25.50@26.00 
oo rere ee 23.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 29.00@30.00 
rr 34.00 43.00@44.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran ......c.cceeeeeee 34.60 27.00@27.60 
Brown shorts ......... 26.50 32.00@33.00 
eS ee 29.50 35.00@36.00 
>. 3 SAAS 7.00 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Buftalo— 
PUPS DEAR oc ciccecccwe 26.50 28.50@29.00 
BRS.. cc esceses Stine ypu 25.50 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings ... 26.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 32.00@34.50 
I rr ea 38.00 40.50@42.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.00 31.00@32.00 
nt SD. 5-46.46. G0'66 65:06 44.00 46.00@46.50 
Kansas City— 
PUPS WROR ocivcccceccs 22.00 25.00@25.50 
PL so 68088404000 00% 21.00 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ........ 25.00 30.50@31.00 
i ee. eee 27.50 32.50@33.50 
| ee 36.50 44.00@45.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter BRAM ..esseess 30.00 33.50@34.00 
Pure bran ...... 29.50 33.00@33.50 
Spring bran ... 28.50 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings 30.00 32.00@33.00 
Bekwhvaees ves 41.50 45.00@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 37.50@40.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wenner? BPO. ccccccees 24.20 28.20@28.80 
BEAR ceccccccccccccess Bam - S100 S8.00 
p Pe eee 24.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings 29.50 32.00@34.00 
GOR osc kno vcccees 35.00 37.00@39.50 
Ss > Saar 21.50 26.00@26.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 31.00 42.00@45.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 31.50@32.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 37.50 42.50@43.50 
CUOOR TOGRE oc occesecave 29.75 .....@35.20 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


BEOMMORPGNS cccccccccece $8.30 $9.10 
DUPRE oc cccccccccccccee 7.00 9.10 
i SO. vc ceaveconsaes e0aa 7.50 
Pe 2660s oebkes 8.90 9.70 
BECEWEUMOO cc cccescccece 5.70 6.50 
BERNE oc vescsceccesens aeen 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {$100 lbs. 





METHODS OF CLEANING GRAIN 


Copies of the bulletin, “Cleaning Grain 
” 


‘on Farms and in Country Elevators,” re- 


cently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, may be ob- 
tained from that department upon re- 
quest. ‘The booklet deals with methods 
of lowering the amount of dockage in 
wheat and cleaning wheat before it is 
marketed, and includes descriptions of 
various types of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 22: No. 2 
white, domestic, 57%,c asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, 564%c asked. 











October 


$38.00|2_ 9 16 23 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 


November December 
6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25 


19.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


January February March 


Spring Bran (Mi 


April 
1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/5 12 19 26 {2 9 16 23 


May 
7 14 21 28 


June July 


11 18 25]2 9 16 23 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


6 13 20 27 [3 10 17 24 | 1 


August September October 


8.15 22 


= 37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 


29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 


23.00 
22.00 


21.00 


19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Red winter wheat was a 
trifle firmer last week, and buyers had 
to pay good premiums whether buying 
direct, on spot or out of warehouse. 
Local stocks are decreasing, and receipts 
are light. The moderate offerings fin 
ready market. Hard winters are barely 
steady. There is some buying by local 
mills and elevators at a basis which has 
been following the futures. Only occa- 
sional cars of springs are being offered, 
and generally picked up. Trading basis, 
Oct. 22: No. 1 red 914@10c over Decem- 
ber, No. 2 red 9@914c over, No. 3 red 
7@8c over; No. 1 hard %,@lc over, No. 
2 hard December price to ¥,c under, No. 
8 hard 1@1'4c under; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring 2@5c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 1@38c over, No. 1 northern 2c under 
to 2c over. Sales made late in the week: 
No. 2 red, $1.82, bu; No. 1 hard $1.25% 
@1.27, No. 2 hard $1.23%,@1.24%, No. 
8 hard $1.23@1.24; No. 1 northern, 
$1.26, @1.271%. 


Minneapolis.—Mill buyers are doing a 
little more shopping around, with the 
result that premiums on protein wheat 
have broken sharply. Offerings of 14 
per cent protein or better, while not 
heavy, are more plentiful than at any 
previous time on the crop. Some very 
good wheat is arriving from Colorado. 
One car of 15.9 per cent protein sold 
Oct. 25 at 52c bu premium, but 14 per 
cent could be bought at 30@34c over 
December. The lower grades are un- 
changed for the week. Terminal eleva- 
tors continue to absorb everything left 
over after the mills have made their 
selections. Good shipping demand also 
is reported. No. 1 dark spring is quoted 
at 1@34c bu over December, No. 1 dark 
northern 1@33c over, and No. 1 north- 
ern 2c under to 20c over. 

Based on the close, Oct. 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.02; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.02, No. 1 northern $1; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 9lc, No. 1 northern 87c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 22 
was $1.1014@1.22%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.0814,@1.18%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 25 at $1.1112@1.19%, and No. 1 
durum $1.0914%2@1.13'%%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 22 
was $1.1914@1.5714, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.1814@1.824%,. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 25 at $1.2114%4@1.50%, and No. 1 
northern $1.20‘4@1.27%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Oct. 22, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period « of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

1927 


Minneapolis .. 43,000 
Duluth . 58,024 


1926 
24,306 
15,611 


1925 
30,548 
32,438 


1924 
35,419 
43,343 





Totals 101,024 39,917 62,986 77,762 


Winnipeg.—Early last week there was 
a scramble for No. 1 and No. 2 northern 
wheat from those who had cargo space 
to fill at lake head ports, and premiums 
were advanced to 18c and 5c over the 
October, respectively. At the week end, 
premiums dropped to 10c and 8c over 
October. The most pressing require- 
ments for the tops seem to have been 
filled. No. 3 northern is not in demand 
to any extent. The price of No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at the close, Oct. 22, was 
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@ommanded top prices; below 12 per 
cent the market indicated easiness. Or- 
dinary about steady. No. 1 dark closed, 
Oct. 22, at $1.204,@1.65%4, No. 2 dark 
$1.18144@1.60%, No. 3 dark $1.164@ 
1.5514, and No. 1 northern spring $1.19%4 
@1.30%. Smutty durum discounts were 
wider. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
c——Amber durum——7_, -—Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
. 1225 @135% 120% @135% 125% 
.. 121% @134% 119% @134% 124% 
. 119% @132% 117% @132% 122% 
119% @132% 117% @132% 122% 
118 @131 116 @131 121 
115% @128% 113% @128% 118% 
115% @128% 113% @128% 118% 
Konsas City—New low prices on 
wheat for the season have been reached, 
due largely to forced selling by Canadian 
holders. Premiums are very firm, but 
there is possibility of later easiness, as 
Kansas farmers are releasing larger 
quantities of high protein wheat which 
they have been holding. No. 2 dark 
hard, testing 13.60 per cent protein, is 
quoted at 26@27c over the future price. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.20@1.53 bu, No. 2 $1.181,@1.52, No. 
8 $1.164,@1.50, No. 4 $1.13@1.45; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.85@1.89¥,, No. 2 $1.38@ 
1,39, No. 3 $1.28@1.34, No. 4 $1.21@1.29. 


St, Louis—Sound soft wheat was 
scarce last week, and demand was lim- 
ited. Scattered buying for outside mills, 
however, absorbed most of the good 
wheat offered, but of the No. 2 red of- 
fered, only sound country run was want- 
ed, and there was very limited demand 
for off grades. The market, however, 
was pretty well cleaned up at the close. 
Hard wheat was quoted nominally lower. 
Mills were in the market for No. 2 hard, 
but there was practically nothing on 
tracks other than low grades. Receipts 
were 186 cars, against 249 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Oct. 22: No. 2 
red, $1.41 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.27. 

Toledo.—In view of the decline, last 
week was rather eventful. Although all 
futures broke into new ground and 
reached new lows on the crop at Chi- 
cago, cash wheat at Toledo did not quite 
reach the previous low bid of the crop. 
Toledo millers and the grain trade bid 
$1.29 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 21, 6c over the December 
future, the highest premium of the crop, 
compared with $1.33, or 2c over, on 
Oct. 14. 


Indianapolis——Poor buying featured 
wheat last week, and the market closed 
several cents lower. While offerings are 
not large, buyers have vanished. Satur- 
day the market was somewhat steadier. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: No. 2 soft, $1.26@ 
1.28 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.21@1.28. 

Nashville——Wheat has been moving in 
fairly good volume this month. Bulk of 
that arriving last week came from Chi- 
cago, which was a change in conditions, 
as St. Louis usually supplies this de- 
mand to a great extent. Demand for 
soft wheat at St. Louis, and the high 
price there, probably resulted in the shift 
to Chicago. The market was irregular, 
and there was a wide range in prices. 
No. 2 red, with bill, on Oct. 22 was 
quoted at $1 .50@1.55 bu, Nashville. 

Milwaukee——Wheat was off 6@81,c 
last week. Hard winter lost 814c, while 
mixed and durum both dropped 6c and 


red winter 6%c. There is a wide dif- 
ference between the various kinds of 
cash wheat, compared to a few weeks 


_ago, when they were about on a par. 


Closing quotations, Oct. 22: No. 1 hard 
winter $1.24@1.25 bu, No. 1 red winter 
$1.81@1.82, No. 1 mixed $1.25@1.26, and 
No. 1 durum $1.12@1.14. 

Seattle—There was fairly good de- 
mand for wheat for export last week, 
but offerings of dry wheat were light. 
Milling demand for strong wheat was 
good at premiums of 10@I16c over the 
December option. Cash quotations, No. 
1, sacked, coast, Oct. 21: soft white, 
western white, hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.21 bu; western red, $1.20; Bi 
Bend blue-stem, $1.26; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.391,. 

San Francisco—Wheat is dull, and 
offerings light. Quotation, Oct. 21, basis 
100’s, sacked, $2.20 for No. 1 hard white. 
Some cheap frosted feed wheat is coming 
in from Utah at $2.17. 

Ogden.—Wheat deliveries were light 
last week. Country elevators are filled 
to capacity, and grain deliveries are re- 
tarded. Prices closed on Oct. 22, 6c 
bu lower, as follows: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.25@1.87 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.01 
@1.20, No. 2 soft white 99c@$1.16, and 
No. 2 northern spring $1.30@1.39, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Great Falls.—Congestion of railroad 
equipment is slowing up deliveries from 
the farms. Prices showed a material de- 
cline last week, but farmers are hoping 
for a recovery. Quotations, Oct. 22: 
spring wheat $1 bu and winter wheat 99c. 

Vancouver.—Relief has been experi- 
enced in grain export conditions, owing 
to better grades being received. Weather 
in Alberta cleared late last week, and 
the result was almost at once noted in 
reports of no damp or tough grain ap- 
pearing. The western movement of the 
crop to Vancouver is now fully under 
way. 

Buffalo—Only a car or two of rail 
wheat was received here last week, with 
none offered for sale. Lake receipts have 
been heavy, but almost all of these were 
applied on previous sales. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 22 was 
4Y,@5%c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand fair and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing a de- 
crease of 87,000 bus. Closing prices, Oct. 
22: spot No. 2 red winter, export, 
$1.32%,, No. 3 $1.293,; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.321,, No. 
8 $1.29,. A strong southern milling de- 
mand at one time during the week forced 
the local spot No. 2 red winter wheat, 
garlicky, to 4c premium over the export 
price for No. 2 red winter. Exports 
included 161,530 bus domestic and 119,- 
621 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 127,353 bus; stock, 
468,769. 


New York.—Wheat prices weakened 
early last week on good weather reports. 
Sharp declines resulted from_ bearish 
news. Later, recovery was made and 
prices grew steadier. Export sales 
showed improvement, and a liberal trade 
is expected. Cash grain quotations, Oct. 
22: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.461%, 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.384%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.343,; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.514%,; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, nominal. 


Atlanta.—The movement of wheat still 
exceeds the corresponding period last 
year, but is not as large as a few weeks 
ago. Prices continue fairly strong. 
Quotations, Oct. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


am——Week ending. 
Oct. 15,’27 Oct. 16, '26 


Wheat to— 





July 1 to—————_ 


Oct. 8, 27 ” Oct. 15,’°27 Oct. 16, ’'26 


October 26, 1927 


1 red, $1.64@1.65 bu; No. 2 red, $1.62 
@1.63; No. 8 red, $1.60@1.61. 
Philadelphia.—Wheat rules weak un- 
der a light demand and favorable crop 
advices, and prices are 3¥,c lower. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.354% bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.321,. 
Toronto—Ontario winter wheat is 
scarce. There is a feeling among millers 
that farmers are holding for higher 
prices, but the fact that Ontario is hav- 
ing fine weather and farmers are busy 
with other work may also have some- 
thing to do with deferred grain market- 
ing. Millers say they are unable to pay 
pool prices and compete in flour mar- 
kets, and nonpool wheat is not available. 
On Oct. 22 winter wheat for export was 
offering as low as $1.15@1.17 bu, in car 
lots, country points, while street buyers 
were paying. $1.20 for farmers’ wagon- 
loads. The pool price to mills for car 
lots is $1.30, f.o.b., shipping points. No. 
1 and No. 2 northern spring wheat is 
still scarce at bay ports, and no prices 
on these grades are available. No. 3 is 
quoted at $1.291%% bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 22, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 24, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 42@44%4c, 42%@444c; 
No. 2 rye, 895%@92%c, 91%4,@92%c; 
barley, 67@76c, 67@74c. 

Duluth—Very few cars of oats ar- 
rived here for sale last week. Feeding 
demand is limited. Spot No. 3 white 
closed, Oct. 22, at Chicago December to 
4¥4c under. Cash barley prices dropped 
Ic on the low and 2c for the top quality, 
the: medium remaining unchanged. Buy- 
ers are picking up everything available. 
Closing prices ranged 72@76c bu. East- 
ern and export demand for rye has im- 
proved in spots. Cash buyers are tak- 
ing the offered supply at going basis, 
No. 1 and No. 2 at 14c, No. 3 at Ic, and 
No. 4 at 1%,c under December, closing 
at 935%c bu. 

Chicago.—Cash oats continued in ac- 
tive demand last week. Receipts were 
light, and everything offered met with a 
ready sale. No. 2 white were quoted at 
47,@50c bu, No. 3 white 45@471,¢, and 
No. 4 white 45@47c. Cash rye was also 
firm, and the little offered was readily 
sold. No. 2 was quoted around $1 bu. 

Milwaukee.—Rye held firm in a bear- 
ish cash grain market last week, and at 
the close had advanced 15c. Barley was 
2c weaker, and oats were ¥c lower. 
Receipts of barley increased, but those 
of oats and rye were light. There was a 
good demand, as shippers and industries 
were demanding grains. Closing quota- 
tions, Oct. 22: No. 2 rye, $1.001,@1.01 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 441,@48',c; malt- 
ing barley, 75@85c. 

Indianapolis.—There was little demand 
last week for rye or other coarse grains. 
Demand for oats is very poor, and farm- 
ers are offering only small amounts. 
Most Indiana oats are being saved for 
feed. On Oct. 22, No. 2 white oats were 
quoted at 44@4542c bu and No. 3 white 
at 43@44%c. 

Buffalo—Receipts of oats last week 
were fair, with demand active for No. 3 
and No. 2 white, and light receipts of 
those grades. Low grades were in lib- 
eral supply, with demand light. Bar- 
ley receipts continue light, with prac- 
tically no interest shown by maltsters. 
Some lake barley supplied the demand 
from feed mixers. Quotations, Oct. 22: 
No. 2 white oats, 544%c bu; No. 3 white, 
5214, @53%c; rolled oats, 90’s, $83@3.05. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of oats were mod- 
erate last week, with buyers inclined to 
take on only small lots for pressing 
needs. Offerings were plentiful, making 
prices lower and easier. Quotations, 
Oct. 22: No. 2 white, 55@56c bu; No. 8 
white, 53@54c. Kiln-dried granulated 


yellow and white meal, fancy, in 100-lb 
sacks, was quoted at $2.85. 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grains held steadier 
than wheat last week. Export demand is 
taking care of arrivals of rye and bar- 
ley. There is sufficient milling and feed 
demand for oats to absorb receipts. 
Prices, Oct. 22: No. 3 Canadian western 
barley 774%,c bu, and No. 2 Canadian 
western rye 93'%c, basis in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


$1.40% bu, basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


Italy 37,000 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 

Other countries 


430,000 
695,000 
1,999,000 
207,000 
665,000 


653,000 
1,714,000 


5,118,000 3,657,000 
17,892,000 21,286,000 
36,132,000 31,620,000 

9,771,000 9,503,000 

5,582,000 11,092,000 


4,636,000 

Duluth—Export wheat trading was 
very fair last week, and also eastern 
milling demand. Cash lost relatively, but 
maintained its firm base over the con- 
tracts. Choice milling quality of both 
spring and durum was in good demand. 
Offerings of the former were fair, and 
of the latter scarce. High protein test 


342, 000 





Totals 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. 


3,996,000 7,845,000 74,495,000 77,158,000 


*415,000 366,000 
396,000 
121,000 

1, oe 


323,000 
1,298,000 
150,000 
135,000 


4,123,000 
14,994,000 
1,796,000 
2,705,000 
31,000 139,000 2,058,000 12,012,000 
wheat, 3,062, 200: flour, 120,900 bbls. 


5,040,000 
6,278,000 
3,410,000 
2,011,000 
4,951,000 


e 2, 
*Including via Pacific ports: 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
ig prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Minneapolis 
Dec. March 
125% 128% 
124% 
123% 126 
121 


121% 
Duluth durum 


Oct. Nov. 
117% 117% 
117% 117% 
116 116% 
113% 113% 
113% 113% 
112% 112% 

Buenos Aires 
Nov. Feb. 
129% 130% 
129% 130% 
129% 130% 
128% 129% 
126% 127% 


203% 204 





Philadelphia.—F luctuations in oats last 
week were within narrow limits, and the 
po closed quiet and without net 

change, Offerings, while light, are ample 
for requirements. Quotations, Oct. 22: 
No, 2 white, 58%, @59%,¢ bu; No. 8 white, 
55%, @57%/,c, 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
22, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 
Canadian 

in bond 
9,098,000 

560,000 


American 
90,043,000 
2,335,000 
19,745,000 
5,631,000 
36,000,000 
Flaxseed 3,958,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 22: wheat, 7,103,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,774,000; corn, 2,196,000; bar- 
ley, 659,000; oats, 937,000. 


545,000 
133,000 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 19 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 585 367 240 512 2,745 
Kansas City... 72 4 co. ue 5 
Chicago 182 281 20 ée ee 
New York .... 551 179 232 99 
Philadelphia... 1 oe ee es 2 3 
Baltimore .... 238 es -. 209 4 
Milwaukee ... 216 178 96 42 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior 1,119 1341,318 130 353 804 
*Buffalo ae 1,278 885 220 9522,066 
tNashville 3 
*Shipments by jake and canal. 
by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Oct. 21. 


Receipts 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 22, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 177 172 97 108 2,035 1,123 
Kansas City... 219 356 223 1471,415 1,477 
Chicago 2,105 4,352 469 


883 we ee 

New York .... 62 35 ee os 187 146 
Philadelphia... 1 bie 19 9 51 383 
Baltimore .... 6 5 oe ee 22 46 
Milwaukee ... 154 215 135 e° 
Dul.-Superior.. es ee ee es oe 9 
Toledo 5 45 5 20 oe ee 
- 1,562 2,239 
48 60 73 


*Buffalo 114 oe 
tNashville ... 53 21 
*Receipts by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 21. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 
Oct. 8— 
Receipts from farms. 
Exports 
Imports 
Stocks on Oct. 8— 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 179,491 141,018 150,422 
Week’s increase 10,292 72 
Week's decrease eves 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
- 407,000 410,000 321,000 
73,200 23,700 
3,200 3,591 


84,382 657,102 





Toronto.—Grain is coming to market 
slowly, as farmers are taking advantage 
of the fine weather for farm work. On- 
tario oats are lc lower, and western 
oats 2c. American corn declined 2c, and 
Argentine Ic. Quotations, Oct. 22: On- 
tario oats 53@56c bu, barley 75@78c, rye 
92@94c, track, country points; No. 38 
western oats 64@66c, oat scalpings 45c, 
track, bay ports; No. 3 American yellow 
corn 99c, Toronto freights; Argentine 
corn, $1.07. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 22, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mpls. ....s 4,0003,046 1,710 986 16,279 9,369 
Kan. City. .2,007 1,264 1,240 1,259 13,799 14,359 
Chicago ... 299 489 242 383 ee ase 
New York. .2,366 1,952 1,3331,747 1, 310 1,762 
Philadelphia 227 109 64 23 1,384 1,856 
Baltimore... 239 133 = ae 2,508 3,797 
Milwaukee. 71 52 16 eee 
Dul.-Sup... 5, 245 1,653 6, 102 1, 149 17, 112 8,668 
Toledo ... 493 91 90 119 coe 
*Buffalo . 8, 5476,757 2,230 12, 955 
tNashville oT 30 36 60 761 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Oct. 21. 











Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and St 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 150 118 41 48 136 3,812 
Kansas City... 12 7 16 3 101 274 
Chicago 53 17 5 2 oe os 
New York .... 7 3 101 37 203 430 
Philadelphia . .. ee ee 1 11 22 
Baltimore .... 1 10 oe 86 48 66 
Milwaukee ... 36 9 14 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .1,215 2971,339 1201,137 4,464 
*Buffalo 277 60 wae 833 
tNashville 1 7 
*Shipments by lake and ee 
by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 21. 


Receipts 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 508 631 693 520 9,808 18,038 
Kan. City... 162 54 52 24 247 609 
Chicago .... 768 1,02 550 368 oes ete 
New York.. 132 78 2° 36 401 824 
Philadelphia 26 22 32 117 114 
Baltimore .. 24 es ee 58 162 
Milwaukee... 182 184 116 ows eer 
Dul.-Superior 6 -- 250 1,125 9,213 
Toledo ..... 80 45 43 eee eee 
Buffalo .... 88 ee -. 2,453 2,915 
tNashville.. 82 92 60 330 736 
*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Oct. 21. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .1,195 753 1382 1541,973 813 
Chicago 31 136 oe ee ee oe 
New York .... 482 os 
Dul.-Superior *506 912 337 
t+ Buffalo 179 353 
*Mill receipts not included. 
tReceipts by lake only. 


133 1,918 1,763 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
m——wWeek ending——_, July 1, 1927, to 
Oct. 8 Oct. 15,1927 
Imports into hebiied mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
—— Week ending——_,, 
Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
512,000 72,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Oct. 15,1927 
2,714,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 15, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Burope; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 16, 
Oct. 15 vious week 1926 
92,140 +5,408 79,469 
4,005 +98 8,430 
46,177 +8,335 659,781 


Wheat— 
United States*... 
United Statesf... 
Canada 





Totals 142,322 +13,841 142,680 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Totals 58, —100 39,800 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals 200,622 +13,741 182,480 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals 20,639 —2,126 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Totals 29,070 —705 56,913 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


18,400 


a———United States——__—__, 

East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast 
July 1 23,544,000 1,972,000 
Aug. +++ 86,104,000 1,429,000 
- 67,273,000 4,635,000 


Totals 
25,516,000 
37,533,000 
71,908,000 


84,630,000 
86,732,000 
- 92,140,000 


4,125,000 
3,907,000 
4,005,000 


Totals, U. S. 
and Canada 

Canada both coasts 
49,247,000 74,763,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 
Sept. 1 - 28,264,000 100,172,000 

Week ending— 

Oct. 1 .. 22,958,000 111,713,000 
Oct, 8 . 87,842,000 128,481,000 
Oct. 15 46,177,000 142,322,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 
July 1... 
Aug. 1 .. 
Sept. 2 .. 


88,755,000 
90,639,000 
96,145,000 
U. King- 
dom and 
afloat* 
60,800,000 
54,300,000 
54,000,000 


1927— 
July 1 


59,600,000 
58,400,000 
58,300,000 


Week ending— 
-135,563,000 Oct. 1 Beye 
- 128,647,000 Oct. 8 - 186,881,000 
-154,172,000 Oct. 15 ..200,622,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Oct. 21, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat 
Ogilvies 
G. Tt. PP. 24 63 
Northland 43 63 
Can. Gov't 5 2 12 16 
Sask. Pool 

No. 92 22 85 

No. 6 2, 24 110 
Private elevators. 8,368 291 727 


Oats Barley Flax 
8 32 


Totals 14,669 425 1,097 
Year ago 22,190 910 4,130 
Receipts 8,834 177 837 
Lake shipments. 11,553 es 955 
Rail shipments... 341 83 11 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— 
No. 1 northern... 36 
No. 2 northern.. Kota 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. White spring.... 
No. 3 northern.. Winter 
Others 
Private 








October 
9 16 23 


November December 


6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25]1 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


January February 


8 15 22 


No. 1 Northern ( 


No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 


No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 


5 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26]2 9 16 23 30) 7 14 21 28) 4 11 18 25 


March April May June July 
9 16 23 30}, 6 13 20 27 











October 
1 8 15 22 29 


September 


3 10 17 24 


August 
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New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair, but the export call de- 
clined radically last week. Cuba seems 
out of the market at present, drawing 
largely upon Argentina for immediate 
needs. Mexico appears out of the mar- 
ket at this time, also, due to the revo- 
lution in that country. Quotations, Oct. 
20: No. 2 yellow $1.16 bu, No. 3 $1.14; 
No, 2 white $1.16, No. 3 $1.14 (for ex- 
port, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2.05 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $2.09; 
standard meal, $2.10. 

St. Louis.—Good mixed corn showed 
little change in prices last week, while 
other classes were somewhat lower. Sup- 
plies were in excess of demand, there 
being little buying of importance, aside 
from industries. Low grades found their 
principal outlet among glucose manu- 
facturers, while a combination of ship- 
ping, elevator and miscellaneous local 
buying absorbed most of the better 
classes. Receipts were 381 cars, against 
149 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Oct. 22: No. 2 corn, 8lc bu; No. 2 yellow 
83c, No. 3 yellow 81c, No. 4 yellow 79c, 
No. 5 yellow 77c, No. 6 yellow 74@75c; 
No. 2 white 8114c, No. 4 white 78c. 

Atlanta.—There is little demand for 
either Georgia or western corn, due to 
the high prices prevailing. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
Georgia corn, sacked, $1.10 bu, No. 3 
white $1.08; No. 2 yellow $1.08, No. 3 
yellow $1.06; for corn in the shuck, 
prices average 25c less than these; No. 
2 white western corn, bulk, $1.15@1.16, 
No. 8 white $1.14@1.15; No. 2 yellow 
$1.15@1.16, No. 3 yellow $1.14@1.15. 

Kansas City.—Optimistic reports from 
virtually all growing areas, rumors of 
heavy exports from gulf ports, and pros- 
pects of continued fair weather, com- 
bined to force corn prices down 3@4c 
last week. Demand is fair, local in- 
dustries buying rather substantially, but 
the supply is more than adequate. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22: white, No. 2 76@79c 
bu, No. 3 75@77c, No. 4 73@76c; yellow, 
No. 2 7814,@80c, No. 3 7714,@79c, No. 4 
751,@771,c; mixed, No. 2 76@78c, No. 
8 75@Tic, No. 4 73@75c; cream meal 
in 100-Ib sacks, $4.05; hominy feed, $31 
@82 ton; corn bran, $31@82. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods has 
increased. No heavy buying is reported, 
but a satisfactory near-by business is 
being done. Corn flour was quoted, Oct. 
22, at $2 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2, cream 
meal $2, and hominy $2. Cash corn 
trading was spotted. The better grades 
moved in good volume at practically 
unchanged basis, but lower grades were 
down about 2@8c for the week. Re- 
ceipts have been heavier. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 82%,c bu, No. 4 mixed 
78@79Y¥,c, No. 5 mixed 77%4c, No. 6 
mixed 74@7614,c; No. 2 yellow 844,@ 
84Y,c, No. 8 yellow 82@8314c, No. 4 
yellow 80@801%,c, No. 5 yellow 77%4,@ 
79¥%4,c, No. 6 yellow 76@78%4c; No. 2 
white 8314, @84c, No. 3 white 803, @811,c, 
No. 4 white 78@8014,c, No. 5 white 761, 
@771,¢c, No. 6 white 76@77c. 

Milwaukee.—Corn was easier last week 
with a wider basis on the lower grades, 
and closed 2@8c below the previous 
week. Offerings were heavier, and qual- 
ity was fair. Quotations, Oct. 22: No. 
8 yellow, 82%,@82%c bu; No. 3 white, 
82@82',c; No. 3 mixed, 81@82c. 


Minneapolis.—Corn prices have weak- 
ened, with receipts fair and practically 
no demand. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 
2@4c bu under Chicago December, No. 
83 yellow 3@5c under, and No. 4 yellow 
6@8c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
22 was 79@84c; the closing price on 
Oct. 24 was 78@78%ec. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 25 
at $5.25@5.35 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$5.15@5.25. 


Baltimore.—Corn was lower and quiet 
last week, with no contract grade either 
offered or quoted publicly. Arrivals 
comprised 5,546 bus by rail, probably 
representing through shipments for ex- 
port. Closing price for domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, on Oct. 22, was $1.05 bu, 
or 1@2c down from the previous week. 
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Cob corn was unchanged and in limited 
call at $5.25 bbl. Corn meal and grits 
were easier and more active at $2.20@ 
2.35 per 100 lbs, with local agents of 
western mills reporting quite an im- 
provement in trade, owing to the decline 
and more seasonable weather. 


Philadelphia.—There was not enough 
doing in corn to establish a market, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods sell 
slowly, and the market is weaker. Of- 
ferings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.75; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.75. 


Buffalo.—Corn offerings by rail were 
light last week, and demand. only fair, 
with ex-lake corn lower. Most rail ar- 
rivals were to cover old orders, and did 
not come on the market. Hominy feed 
was lower, and sales were made at $38.50 
ton, Buffalo, sacked. There was fair de- 
mand for table corn meal at $2.40, 
sacked, on Oct. 22. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn was neglected last 
week, prices taking a sharp downward 
trend. Stocks in hands of some of the 
consumers are large. Quotations, Oct. 
22: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 96@97c bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, 94@95c. 


Memphis.—Corn meal prices show an 
unusually wide range, attributed to great 
difference in quality, although some mills 
claim: they are following closely the 
movement of the corn market. Jobbers 
are taking but little. On Oct. 22 meal 
called cream was quoted as low as $3.75, 
basis 24’s, while some mills asked $4.40. 
Corn bran sold as low as $35.50, but 
most shippers asked $36. 


Nashville-—With the rush to sell old 
crop corn, prices slumped heavily last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 22: No. 2 white 
964,@97Y,c bu, No. 3 white 9444@951,c. 
Corn meal was being bought from hand 
to mouth on a declining market. De- 
germinated cream meal, 96-lb bags, on 
Oct. 22 was quoted at $2.25 per 100 Ibs, 
Nashville. Hominy feed was quoted at 
$39 ton, with few sales. 


Indianapolis.—Corn was in rather lim- 
ited demand last week, and offerings 
were heavy. Quotations, Oct. 22: No. 3 
white 754%2@77c bu, No. 4 white 73@ 
7442c; No. & yellow 75@76%4c, No. 4 
yellow 72@74c; No. 3 mixed 71@72%c, 
No. 4 mixed 69@70c. 

San Francisco—Quotations, Oct. 21, 
basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.93 bu, bulk; Egyptian, $2.50, sacked; 
California milo, $1.90, sacked; eastern 
milo, $1.75, bulk; eastern Kafir, $1.80, 
bulk. No California or Argentine yel- 
low on offer. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues fairly firm. Some crushers re- 
port that they are well sold up for Oc- 
tober-November. Shipping directions 
are abundant. The price of meal is “un- 
changed from a week ago, being $45.50 
@46 ton. The export market is quiet, 
but rather firm. Cake for January- 
March shipment is quoted at $43.50 ton, 
f.a.s., New York, being identical with the 
price of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 18 ...$2.06% 2.03% 2.10% 2.08% 2.09% 


Oct. 19 ... 2.05 2.03 2.08% 2.06% 2.07% 
Oct. 20 ... 2.05 2.02% 2.08 2.06 


Oct. 21 ... 2.05% 2.03 2.08% 2.06% 2.07% 
Oct. 22 ... 2.06 2.03 2.08% 2.06% 2.07% 
Oct. 24... 2.03 2.00 2.04% 2.02% 2.03% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Oct. 22, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 














Minneapolis ... 7,278 4,056 1,000 968 
Duluth ........ 3,389 2,716 1,976 1,063 
Totals ...... 10,667 6,772 2,976 2,031 


Duluth—A good cash demand existed 
for the flaxseed offerings last week. No. 
1 spot maintained its spread, October to 
4c premium. Deliveries on October con- 
tracts* to date total 166,000 bus. Free 
country selling, together with hedging 
pressure, put futures on the toboggan 





slide. Crushers filled their needs on 
every decline. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal prices remain 
about unchanged, and demand continues 
rather light. Buyers apparently are 
hoping for a break in values. On Oct. 
22, it was quoted at $47 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Flaxseed was dull last 
week. Little new crop has come on the 
market. Crushers report a good demand 
for cake and meal, and prices have 
firmed. On Oct. 22 cake was quoted at 
$50 ton and meal $48. No. 1 northwest- 
ern flaxseed was quoted at $1.84, bu, 
basis in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Kansas City.—Inasmuch as favorable 
grazing weather gives promise of con- 
tinuing some time, buyers of linseed meal 
are not so anxious to stock up, and de- 
mand is less active. Quotation, Oct. 22, 
basis old process 34 per cent, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, $49.80 ton for immediate 
shipment. 

Milwaukee.—Lack of selling pressure 
on the market is holding linseed oil meal 
at the quotations established previously, 
and it failed to drop in sympathy with 
other feeds last week. Demand has less- 
ened, but mills are supplied with good 
shipping directions on the volume of 
business done a few weeks ago. Nominal 
quotation, Oct. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$47.50@48 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
last week was very light, with supplies 
rather limited. Prices were considerably 
lower, and offerings were plentiful. Quo- 
tation, Oct. 22, $48.70 ton. 

Buffalo— With all other feeds quiet, 
there was also a lack of buying interest 
in flaxseed meal, and dealers sold at 
unchanged prices. Quotation, Oct. 22, 
34 per cent, $46.50@47 ton. 

Toronto—Demand for linseed meal is 
slow. The price is unchanged. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 22, $46.50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 





Toronto—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is becoming more satisfactory 
each week. Colder weather is speeding 
up demand, and cereal mills have no 
cause to complain. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: rolled oats $8.50 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, and 
$8 in straight cars, on track, net cash; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Oats receipts are slowly 
increasing. Demand is indifferent, and 
the premium that has so far existed for 
No. 2 Canadian western has disappeared. 
Apparently, mills can obtain their re- 
quirements without difficulty. There is a 
fair domestic demand for oatmeal. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Oct. 22, at $3.85 
per 80 lbs; oatmeal, 25 per cent more per 
90 lbs. No. 2 Canadian western oats 
were quoted at the October delivery 
price, 20%c bu, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats continue firm, 
with business quiet. Package goods are 
a little more in demand than bulk goods. 
Quotations, Oct. 21, $4.05 per 90-lb jute 
bag; oatmeal, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Chicago.—There has been an improved 
demand for oat products. Domestic 
buyers are more numerous, and there has 
also been some business done abroad. 
On Oct. 22, rolled oats were quoted at 
$2.75 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $3 
per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—There is not much do- 
ing in oatmeal, and the market is weak- 
er. Quotation, Oct. 22, $3.55 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. . 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 25 at $2.75 per 90 Ibs. 





San Francisco.—Barley is quiet, ex- 
porters buying little. Farmers are not 
anxious sellers. Eastern feed barley is 
still coming in under local quotations. 
Feed demand is good and country stocks 
are low. Quotations, Oct. 21, basis 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $2.10; grading, $2.20; 
choice, $2.60. Demand for oats is 
at $2.10 for feed and $2.60 for seed, 
basis 100’s, sacked. 
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Rye Propucts | 


Milwaukee—Rye flour close 
last week, although buyers are 





d firmer 


by - , only coy. 
ering immediate requirements. They a 
likely to continue to do this as long 


the margin between wheat and rye flo 

remains narrow. Nominal quotations 
Oct. 22: fancy white patents $4.95@5 9: 
bbl, medium $4.75@4.95, and Shes 


, dark $4.95 

@4.20, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, ped _ 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 5 
Chicago.—Rye flour is not very active 


current business consisting mainly of 
sales of single car lots or less, no doubt 
due to the fact that the larger 


users 
rye flour have covered their resiianas 
for many months ahead. Mil!s and mil 


representatives report ship)in irer- 
tions good, and local mills : re » Bos 
at practically full capacity. ‘The output 
of the two local mills last week totaled 
8,000 bbls, the same as the previous week 
On Oct. 22, white was quoted at $5.15 
@5.25 bbl, jute, medium £:.80@5 and 
dark $4.15@4.25. 


Duluth—Demand for rye flour was 
spotted last week. The export call for 
rye has held the market up, «nd the de- 
cline in other cereals had only a slight 
reflection on prices. Quotations, Oct, 22 
f.o.b., mill, in cottons: pure white, $5.05 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.75; No. 3 dark, 
$3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.65: No. 8 rye, 
$4.55. ; 

Minneapolis——The  strengi) in rye 
grain, on account of steady export in- 
quiry, is beginning to have its effect upon 


the domestic demand for flour. Book- 
ings are not heavy, but are sicady, with 
an occasional round lot to a large baker. 
A local company reports one sale of 


3,000 bbls this week. Pure white is 
quoted at $4.95@5.30 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $4.70@5.10, and pure 
dark $4.10@4.40, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,072 bbls flour, compared with 
20,222, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Indianapolis —While demand for rye 
flour is not heavy, millers continue 
manufacturing at about the same level 
as has been the rule during the present 
month. Shipping instructions are active. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: white $4.90@5.30 bbl, 
jute, medium $4.60@5 and dark $4@4.25. 


New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
spotty last week. Buyers are mostly 
booked up and, with the good crop pros- 
pects, look for lower prices. (uotation, 
Oct. 22, all in jutes, $5.40@5.70 bbl. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour showed little 
variation in price last week, owing to the 
comparative steadiness of the grain, 
though some mills seemed anxious to en- 
tertain offers at a little under outside 
limits. Quotations, Oct. 22, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent %5.10@5.65 
bbl, and dark $4.65@4.90. 


Buffalo.—There was only a quiet hand- 
to-mouth trading in rye flour |ast week. 
Mills ran less heavily. Stocks in job- 
bers’ hands were reported light. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 22, cotton 98's, f.o.)., mills: 
white, $5.50@5.60 bbl; dark, $4.60@4.65; 
medium, $4.80@5. 


Atlanta.—There is little demand re- 
ported for rye flour by Atlanta firms, 
only a few orders for current needs be- 
ing booked. Stocks are still unusually 
low. Quotations, Oct, 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
pure white, $6.50@6.75 bbl; pure dark, 
$4.75@5. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
easier. Offerings are moderate }ut am- 
ple. Quotations, Oct. 22, in 14°-!b jute 
sacks: $5.60@5.80 bbl for white, %5@ 
5.25 for medium and $4.65@‘0 for 
dark. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales improved 
last week, with prices practically un 
changed. Warm weather has been 
blamed for this condition. Stocks ™ 
hands of some of the bakers are said to 
be low. Quotations, Oct. 22: pure white 
$5.25@5.75 bbl, medium $5@5.-». and 
dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Toronto—There is a moderate clemand 
for rye flour at unchanged prices. Que 
tation, Oct. 22, $6.20 bbl, mixed cars; 
delivered, Ontario points. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 





Alabama 
Bud Song ‘Bake Shop has opened 
a South Forty-first Street, Birming- 
= Arizona 
R. E. Morris has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. N. Smith, Chandler. 


California 

B. Grohare, proprietor of the French 
Bakery, Livermore, will occupy a new 
shop next month. q 

Roy LeMasters has opened LeMasters 
Kake Shop No. 2 at 1447 North Van 
Ness Avenue, Fresno. 

F. P. Jackmon, Santa Cruz, has re- 
opened his Home Bakery. 

J, M. Gray & Son have recently pur- 
chased the Electric Bakery, Yreka, from 
M. Wacker. Mr. Gray was formerly 
with the Falls Grocery & Bakery, Kla- 
math Falls, Oregon. 

Boudin’s Bakery, San Francisco, has 
been capitalized at $25,000 by Alvan P. 
and Lize Belle Levi. 

Herman Schaible will open a bakery in 
the Hankins Building, Colusa. 

BE. Pedratti will erect a bakery build- 
ing in Point Arena. 

Peter N. Chumo has purchased the 
California Café & Bakery, 1122 Broad- 


way, Oakland. 
Maria Cernusco has purchased a half 
interest in the American Bakery, Liver- 


more, from Antonio Viara. 

Vy. F, Friedman has purchased a half 
interest in the Variety Bakery, 1538 Hop- 
kins, Oakland, from Fred E. Sahl. 

J. Lanch has purchased the Center 
Street Feed & Barley Mills, Stockton, 
from T. J. Keys. 

N. J. Grant, Colton, has sold the White 
Cross Bakery to John W. Taylor, of 
San Bernardino. 

A. C. Rutter and Gus Stein have 
opened the Blue Ribbon Bakery, Bur- 
bank, 

The Armstrong Bakery will erect a 
one- and part two-story $30,000 building 
at Seventy-seventh Street and Avalon 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Gus Walker, former proprietor of the 
Walker Bakery, San Fernando, and who 
recently purchased the Placentia (Cal.) 
Bakery, has moved into the remodeled 
plant. 

The Robbins Baking Co., 1925 Glen- 
dale Boulevard, Los Angeles, has dis- 
continued. 

Nile Carlson, proprietor of the Butter- 
top Bakery, San Pedro, will move to 
new quarters. 

F. C. Kramer, Los Angeles, is plan- 
ning the erection of the first unit of his 
bakery in the Graham section of Los 
Angeles. Total cost of the plant will 
be $200,000. 

The Cash Commercial Store & Bakery, 
Fillmore, is erecting a larger building, 
jn to C. W. Hawthorne, proprie- 
or. 

C. F. Mueller, Glendale, has closed his 
Eagle Rock Bakery at Colorado and 
Eagle Rock boulevards. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, 119 West 
Main Street, Santa Maria, has been pur- 
a from Fred Lewis by F. J. John- 
on, 

‘The Log Cabin Bread Co., 704 East 
Sixty-second Street, Los Angeles, has 
the addition to its large baking plant 
nearly completed. 

Century cake machine has been in- 
stalled in the Valley Bakery, El Monte. 

Albert Harris, formerly of Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently opened a bakery on 
Florence Avenue, Laguna Beach. 

L. A. Groves has opened the Groves 
Bakery, 432 North Canon Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Amos M. Guthrie, formerly of the 
Sally Ann Bakery, Pomona, and for 10 
years director of sales for the Holsum 

ng Co., Los Angeles, now is affili- 
ated with the Kilpatrick Bakery, Long 
each, as director of sales. 
A Oakes-Young Baking Co., Los 
ngeles, has engaged F. E, Walrod, for- 
merly with the Bradford Baking Co., Los 
ngeles, as production manager. 

Parrish’s School of Cake Decoration, 

1 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, is 


offering a full course in decorative work 
to the winner of a cake making competi- 
tion. The contest is open to all house- 
wives, and all varieties of cakes are 
eligible. 

Leo Keith has opened a bakery at 
Burlingame. 

Herman Scheible has opened a bakery 
at Colusa. 

Louis Orland and Aaron Krell have 
announced their health bread bakery at 
8715 South Vermont Avenue, Los An- 
geles, will hereafter be operated by the 
Vitality Baking Co. 

The Glassell Bakery, Los Angeles, has 
moved to 3408 Glassell Avenue. 

T. E. Wada will erect a factory on the 
Los Angeles harbor for the manufacture 
of soya bean cake. 

J. C. Sparks will open a retail bakery 
at Redlands, moving the equipment from 
his bakery at Long Beach. 

The Riverside (Cal.) Baking Co., E. 
W. Stockton and O. R. Patterson, pro- 
prietors, has opened in its new $35,000 
plant at 272 West Eighth Street. 

A retail bakery will be opened in con- 
nection with Lacey’s Café, Second Ave- 
nue, San Mateo. 

The Fannie Mae Bakery Shop has been 
opened at 723 Marin Street, by Mrs. Mae 
Knight. 

Colorado 

E. H. Reid has purchased the business 
of the Fulton Feed Co., Aurora, and 
changed its name to Aurora Feed and 
Express. 

Connecticut 

Emanuelson’s Bakery, Inc., New Ha- 
ven, has been incorporated, for $150,000, 
to operate a bakery at 1455 State Street. 
The officers of the company are Gustaf 
Emanuelson president, E. Leroy Eman- 
uelson vice president, and Herbert L. 
Emanuelson secretary. The plant will 
be in operation by Jan. 1. 

Mrs. Emley’s Food Shop, Inc., New 
Haven, has been incorporated, for $10,- 
000, by Hazel I., Lillian G. and John 
P. Emley. 

Illinois 

Vard Musselman, R. W. Imhoff and O. 
L. .Lipp have purchased the Sunshine 
Bakery, Bloomington. 

James Walker has opened the Cale- 
donian Bakery, 312 North Kostner Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Ware & Barnstable, dealers in flour 
and feed at Hillsboro, have erected an 
80x45 storehouse on School Street. 

Kurth’s Sanitary Bakery, Fairbury, 











GEORGE SCHEPPS, Vice President 

of the Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas, Was Recently Elected to 
the Board of Governors of the American 
Bakers Association, to Represent Arkan- 
sas and Texas. 





A U. DOUGHERTY, of the Dougher- 

* ty Cake Products, Inc., Muncie, 
Ind., is chairman of the cake section of 
the American Bakers Association. He 
presided at the recent successful sessions 
of this section during the association's 
annual convention in Chicago. 








has purchased a building, which will be 
remodeled, and to which it will be 
moved about Jan. 1. 

Otto Paschen has repurchased the bak- 
ery he formerly operated at Staunton. 


Indiana 


H. B. Chrisman, who for several years 
has operated a feed store at 521 Fourth 
Street, Columbus, has sold the business 
to Walter Schwartzkopf. 

W. E. Hayes Feed Store, 605 North 
Washington Street, Kokomo, has _in- 
stalled a modern machine for mixing 
chicken mash feed. 

Dick’s Pie Shop, Anderson, is occupy- 
ing its new building at Sixteenth and 
Lincoln streets. Ray L. Dick is man- 
ager. 

The Joan Tea and Gift Shop, 428 
North Main Street, South Bend, has 
opened a bake shop. 

Miss Hazel Greenwood has reopened 
the*Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Washing- 
ton. ' 

Iowa 


Mr. and Mrs. Flogstad have opened a 
bakery at Alden. 

The Remy Bakery, Knoxville, has been 
sold to S. T. Peterson. 

Frank Bird has opened a feed and 
grocery store at Mount Pleasant. 

Roy Tallman has sold the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Rockwell City, to L. H.. Dryden. 

Frank Schmidt has purchased the 
Rockford (Iowa) Bakery from W. I. 
McBride. 

Kansas 


Fred Burt and Ross McKinnon have 
reopened the Home Bakery, Concordia. 

W. M. Christian has purchased the La 
Cygne (Kansas) Bakery from C. I. Cob- 
erly. 

John Sloan has purchased a bakery at 
Quinter. 

Kentucky 

The Donaldson Baking Co. has pur- 
chased a one-story building at Four- 
teenth and Hill streets, Louisville, with 
17,000 square feet of floor space. It will 
be remodeled and added to, and a bak- 
ery installed, the total investment to ap- 
proximate $250,000. 

Michigan 

The A. C. Thomas Chain Grocery, 
Grand Rapids, is opening many new 
stores in Michigan cities and towns. 

John E, McMorrow has opened a bak- 
ery at Parchment. 

The Colonial Baking Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, has opened for business in its new 


baking plant. This company, recently 
organized, represents an investment of 
$300,000. W. L. Taggart is president. 

B. G. Hasselbring, of the Standish 
(Mich.) Baking Co., has purchased the 
bakery of Joseph Greulich, Gladwin, and 
will operate it as the Gladwin Baking 
Co. 

Minnesota 


Mrs. West Jacobs has opened a bake 
shop at Buhl. 

William Bahe will. open a bakery at 
26 Fourth Street, Faribault. 

W. L. Painter has opened a bakery at 
2402 Sixth Avenue North, Minneapolis. 

Nathan White has opened a bakery at 
233 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis. 

H. G. Taylor has opened a bakery and 
delicatessen at 23 East Twenty-Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 

E. B. Johnson, 3745 Bloomington Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, has opened a bakery 
and grocery at that address. 

The Pine City (Minn.) Bakery has 
been closed. 

G. A. Barrett & Son, Princeton, have 
installed a feed mill for custom grinding. 

Joseph P. Ploumen has built an addi- 
tion to the Shakopee (Minn.) Bakery 
for housing a new oven. 

August Shrliek has purchased the Van- 
icky Flour Mill, Willow River. 

J. P. Rosequist has purchased the 
equipment of the Mahnomen (Minn.) 
Bakery. 


Mississippi 
S. A. Wilkins has purchased the 
Carthage (Miss.) Bakery from Mr. 
Lutts. 

Missouri 


Fire of undetermined origin recently 
caused a loss of $25,000 at the plant of 
the Krenning-Schlapp Grocer Co., whole- 
sale grocer, St. Louis. 

Amos and Eugene Horner have pur- 
chased the Goode Bakery, Cassville. 

Ross Harbert has opened a wholesale 
and retail flour and feed business at 207 
East Main Street, Neosho. 

Vernon Anderson, owner of the Vienna 
Bakery, Nevada, has purchased ‘the equip- 
ment of the Joyce Bakery, which was 
sold to satisfy creditors. 

Herbert Grebe and Herbert Zweifel 
have purchased the bakery of Raymond 
Bethel, New Florence. 

Harry Norris has opened an electric 
bakery at Odessa. 

Hahn & Wheet have formed the Platts- 
burg (Mo.) Baking Co. 

The Ideal Bakery, 313 South Jefferson 
Avenue, Springfield, suffered $6,000 fire 
damage. 

Montana 


J. N. Duguay, Hot Springs, has leased 
his bakery to E. A. Waugh. 

George Muth has purchased the build- 
ing occupied by his Snow Flake Bakery, 
Laurel. New equipment, including a 
high-speed bread mixer and a cake mix- 
er, have been installed. He has sold his 
Crow Agency plant to Mrs. Mary E. 
Watt. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Lewis- 
town, has built storage room and is 
handling a line of millfeeds. 

F. E. Dock has opened a bakery at 
Opheim, 

John Wright has opened the Primrose 
Bakery, Townsend. 


Nebraska 


The Corn and Alfalfa Milling Co., Fre- 
mont, has changed its name to Frederick- 
son Feed Mill, to more accord with the 
type of business it is doing. 

Victor Johnson has purchased the 
Royal Bakery and Café, Humboldt, from 
Mr. Bohay. 

New Jersey 


The Seacoast Flour Co., Newark, has 
been incorporated, for $100,000, by Peter 
R. Nehemkis, Samuel H. Mutterpearl 
and Florence Schmidt. 

The Delsea Bakery has been opened 
at Delsea Drive and Centre Street, Clay- 
ton, by H. Unger. 

Cayer’s Bakery has been opened at 
142 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth. 

The Grove Bakery & Resturant, Al- 
bert F. Neuscheler, proprietor, 311 Grove 
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Street, Jersey City, will take over ad- 
ditional adjoining space. 

Eugene Bausch, in the baking business 
at 148 South Orange Avenue, Newark, 
will make alterations at a cost of $1,200. 

The Down Neck Bakery will be opened 
at 526 Market Street, Newark. 

V. Natale, in the baking business at 
815 Johnston Avenue, Plainfield, will 
erect a store at 230 Johnston Avenue, 
to cost about $16,000. 

Charles Helb has bought the bakery 
at 102 Greenwich Street, Belvidere. 

Henry Malluvis has bought A. Fuch’s 
Bakery, 159 Grove Street, Bloomfield. 

Fred Zillmier has bought the bakery of 
William Mannshardt, 485 Central Ave- 
nue, East Orange. 

Mrs. Edward Hall has sold her bakery 
and confectionery, 101 Main Street, Chat- 
ham, to George T. Edwards. 

A large, modern plant will be erected 
by Foerster Bakers, Inc., Bergenfield. 

The Commonwealth Baking Co. has 
opened at 68 Prospect Avenue, Bayonne. 

Joseph De Rosa, 148 Seventh Avenue, 
Newark, is building an addition to his 
bakery. 

New York 

The bakery of R. H. Wool & Co., 
Ithaca, suffered $50,000 damage by fire. 

The Roxy Bakery Co., Beach One 
Hundred and Ninth Street and the 
Boulevard, Seaside, has opened a branch 
bakery at 86-13 Boulevard, Rockaway 
Beach. 

Recent New York City incorporations: 
Taenzer’s Confectionery & Bakery, 25 
East One Hundred and Seventh Street; 
Times French & Danish Pastry Co., Inc., 
155 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Street; Oxford Bakery, 447 East 
One Hundred and Seventy-third Street; 
Roxy Baking Co., 1205 Findlay Avenue, 
Bronx; Merchant Bakery Co., Inc., 876 
Jennings Street, Bronx; Court House 
Bakery & Lunchroom, Inc., 340 Green- 
wich Street; Baum Baking Co., 286 
Fifth Avenue; Queens Cake Co., 102 
East Houston Street; Northside Bakery 
& Restaurant Co., Inc., 116 Nassau 
Street; Dandy Doughnuts, Inc., 62 East 
Forty-second Street. 

Tusa Bros. will open a bakery at 2477 
Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn. 

William Koch will open a bakery at 
200 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 

Solly’s Doughnut Shoppe will open 
shortly at 1334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Nathan Markman has leased a store at 
1622 Bathgate Avenue, New York, for 
a bakery. 

Sadie Dermocin will make alterations 
to her bakery at One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-eighth Street and Monterey Ave- 
nue, New York, to cost about $2,300. 

Charles J. Clarke, baker and confec- 
tioner, Fort Covington, is reported bank- 
rupt. 

Leslie Quartz has sold the Thousand 
Island Bakery, Alexandria Bay, to J. 
Dobbins and J. Van Brochlin. 

The Empire Bakery & Pastry Shop, 
Jacob Varnick proprietor, will open at 
405 Troy Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Elite Bakery & Lunch Room, H. 
Zimmerman, proprietor, will move to 
1012 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Peter and Harry Petrewitz will open 
a pastry shop at 30 West Kingsbridge 
Road, Bronx. 

Toby’s Downy Flake Doughnut Shop 
will open shortly at 2539 Broadway, New 
York. 

The National Bread Co., 35 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, will make altera- 
tions to one of its bakeries known as 
the Wittman Bakery, 287 Bay Street, 
Rochester, to cost $30,000. 

Day’s Bakery, Tarrytown, has been 
sold to Otto Heinicke. 

The Sherwood Park Bakery will be 
opened at 969 Yonkers Avenue, Yonkers. 

The Reliable Bakery & Lunch, Brook- 
lyn, has been established at 2201 Avenue 
U by M. Gillery. 

Rudbank’s Bakery will be opened at 
415 East Ferry Street, Buffalo. 

G. Kaplan will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1879 Southern Boulevard, 
New York. 

Nathan Cohen has leased a store at 
331 East One Hundred and Seventy- 
third Street, New York, for a bakery. 

Katz Bros. will open a bakery at 4598 
Forty-eighth Avenue, Woodside. 

John Forst, owner of the two Forst 
bakeries in . Floral Park, will open a 


third retail shop there at Willis Avenue 
and Jericho Turnpike. 

John Banio’s bakery, 2488 Fourth Ave- 
rm Watervliet, was badly damaged by 

re. 

Steigler’s Home Bakery, formerly con- 
ducted at Mamaroneck, is now located 
at Harrison. 

M. Yugler & Son, 1008 Rutland Road, 
Brooklyn, will open a branch bakery and 
lunchroom at this address. 

The Imperial Bakery, 925 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, owned by Dr. Mercury, 
has been discontinued. 

The R. H. Wool & Co.’s_ bakery, 
Ithaca, has been damaged by fire. 

Frankl’s Pastry Shop, Louis Frankl, 
owner, will open at 4238 Broadway, New 


York. 
North Dakota 


Mrs. E. S, Ferguson has purchased the 
Vienna Bakery, 110 Fifteenth Street 
South, Fargo. 

M. B. Urell has opened a bakery and 
restaurant at Wishek. 

The Wilton (N. D.) Bakery, of which 
N. J. Glasner was proprietor, has been 
closed. 

Ohio 


Oscar J, Wasserman has purchased 
the Hench Pastry Shop, 118 North Arch 
Street, Fremont, continuing to use the 
Hench name in the business. 


Oklahoma 


The Gold Seal Bakery, Newkirk, has 
installed a new molder, oven, proofing 
boxes, etc. Dick Byrnes is owner. 

Mrs. Paul Harris has sold the Home 
Bakery, Pawhuska, to E. J. Crockett, 
of Crockett’s Bakery, who will operate 
the plant in connection with his present 
business at Ninth and Leahy streets. 

L. C. Schafer, Pond Creek, has opened 
the City Bakery. 


Oregon 
Charles Sigfried and Charles Brennan, 
Seaside, have opened the Model Bakery. 


Pennsylvania 

Frank Angevine has opened the Union 
Bake Shop, 118 East Center Street, 
Mahanoy City. 

Henry Schofer’s Sons, 227-241 North 
Eighth Street, Reading, have closed their 
business. The property and equipment 
will be sold. The concern had operated 
a baking and catering business for 54 
years. 

South Dakota 


The City Bakery, Lemmon, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

Bogstad’s Bakery, West Center Street, 
Madison, has opened for business. 

William Sager and Stanley Fellows 
have purchased the A. V. Merchant Bak- 
ery, Custer. 

Texas 

The Schepps-Putnam Baking Co., Abi- 
lene, a new corporation, has purchased 
the business and plant of the Schulze 
Baking Co. there. 

Morris McElroy has purchased the 
Winter Garden Bakery, Crystal City, 
from Mrs. Von Scheldt, and has changed 
its name to McElroy Bakery. 

The Witte Feed & Grain Co., Cuero, 
has opened its new mixed feed manufac- 
turing plant. 

Hubert Buchanan has purchased the 
Pecos (Texas) Bakery from Ott Hinkle. 

A. K. Anderson has opened a bakery 
at San Benito. 

An addition has been built to the R. 
Q. Travers Bakery, Fifteenth and Mor- 
row Avenue, Waco. A new oven has 
been installed. 

Marrable’s Hot Shop, 309 North Jef- 
ferson Avenue, El Dorado, has been pur- 
chased by J. M. Byrd and G. D. Decell, 
and will be operated by the El Dorado 
Baking Co. 

Wisconsin 

The Strand Bakery, Madison, won the 
prize cup of the Wisconsin State Journal 
for the most attractive display at the 
recent East Side fall festival. The booth 
was decorated with white crepe paper 
and streamers, and a huge wedding cake 
was on display in the center under a 
large white arch. In the background 
were other products of the bakery. 

Edward Eberhardt, formerly employed 
by the Snow Bakery, Fond du Lac, has 
purchased the Koeck Baking Co., at 746 
Wisconsin Avenue in North Fond du 
Lae. 
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THE “GOLFER’S FOOT” 


“(1 OLFER’S foot” is a new ailment. 

Now you know what’s the matter 
when for no apparent reason you're off 
your game and shoot as indiscriminately 
as a Chicago bootlegger. 

This new physical disability for ex- 
plaining why you sliced into the rough 
or missed a four-foot putt was provided 
for self-deceivers in the great game at 
the Chicago convention of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Chiropodists. Its symptoms 
are invisible, so it fills that long-felt 
want—a perfect alibi. 

“Symptoms of ‘golfer’s foot’,” ex- 
plained the president of the chiropodists’ 
association, “are sharp pains in the in- 
step and calf of the leg. The ailment is 
caused by extreme extension of the feet 
while the golf player is in stance prepar- 
ing to strike the ball. This puts the 
weight of the body on the arches of the 
feet, resulting in unnatural strain, tend- 
ing to break down the arches and throw- 
ing the feet out of alignment.” 

But we doubt if it will be necessary 
to go to the chiropodists for treatment. 
The real cure for the trouble, like the 
cure for most other troubles connected 
with golf, will be found, we firmly be- 
lieve, in turning in an excellent card. 

* * 


WHAT PRICE SHOES?—Now we 
have something else to worry about. The 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association has 
served solemn warning upon us that, if 
these health faddists persuade us to stop 
eating meat, the price of shoes will rise 
20 per cent. Hides follow meat. 


* #* 


But perhaps, as the result of dining on 
carrot tops and other fodder, we shall 
presently become so svelte and gazelle- 
like that we will only need sandals, or go 
barefoot. 

7 * 
Our Own Horrible Example 

At any rate, we must all beware a 
starchy diet. Neal Boyce, who lived on 
potatoes, bread and porridge, has just 
died at Belfast, aged 115 years. 


* 


VOLSTEAD MOTHER GOOSE 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To shake up a cocktail of gin. 

When she got there the cupboard was bare— 
Her daughter had lately been in. 


Milwaukee chemist claims he has in- 
vented a synthetic food that contains all 
the calories, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of human life. He has not stated 
what per cent it is. 


* #* 


Yeast company has started a new town 
in Oregon. If the firm has plenty of dough 
and the crust to want more, a city may 
rise overnight. Fae 


On the Bull Side 


“If you are a fellow-sufferer, the fol- 
lowing prescription should end your 
troubles: All water used to wash the 
face should be softened by prolonged 
boiling and the addition of soda. Add a 
handful of bran before using. Bran 
has healing, soothing and softening 
properties, and nourishes the inelastic 
skin—From a beauty article by Pola 
Negri. 

* * 

It is estimated that this year’s surplus 
corn crop will yield 9,000,000 gallons of 
genuine maple sirup. 

* * 


WILL ROGERS, addressing the Cali- 
fornia realtors last week, said that con- 
ventions are the most useless things: in 
the world, ranking with vice presidents 
and other fairly well-known phenomena. 
It is true, probably, that of the 18,227,- 
346 resolutions passed each year at con- 
ventions, none are ever acted upon, but 
we suspect that this newfangled inven- 
tion—a dry, unmeltable ice—was thought 
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of by some harried hotel mana 
the convention season. 

o * 

Bryant called them “the 

days,” but that was before 
race went football crazy. 

* ” 
And Sometimes It’s the Other Way Round 
_ Which reminds us that we often get u 
in the morning feeling like a completed 
forward pass, and go to bed feeling like 
a blocked punt. 
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melancholy 
the human 





BOND RETIREMENT EFFECTED 
BY CONTINENTAL BAKING 


Bourrato, N. Y.—Elliot C. McDougal 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, ap. 
nounced last week that the 7 per cent 
issue of first sinking fund bonds of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, a sub- 
Sidiary of the Continental, of which there 
were $675,000 outstanding, had been re. 
tired. The retirement of $235,000 6 per 
cent bonds of the Mills Baking Co., De. 
troit, was also announced. 

The retirement of these two issues was 
effected by applying excess cash which 
resulted from the sale of the Canadian 
plants of the corporation in the spring, 
more funds having accumu!:ted than 
were needed for necessary improvements, 
Mr. McDougal said he anticip:‘ed a good 
business for the year. 





SPILLERS EXPANDS IN B. ¢. 

Vancovver, B. C.—The British com- 
pany, Spillers Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., recently added to its in- 
terests in British Columbia. ‘This firm 
originally entered the western Canadian 
grain business by erecting a large ter- 
minal house at Vancouver. Later it sold 
out to J. W. Stewart, of Winnipeg, and 
his associates. It retained, however, its 
interest in the Vancouver (B. C.) Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd. 

It is now reported that Spillers has 
bought the flour and grain warehouse of 
J. R. Colley at Kamloops, 8. C., and 
has decided to build a small elevator and 
greater warehouse space. Mr. Colley 
remains as manager for the Kamloops 
plant. It will be operated under the 
name of the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd. 





FLOUR ON SHIP BURNS 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—A Key West, Fla, 
news dispatch says that a carload of 
flour was ruined, and a lot of feedstuffs 
damaged, in a fire that broke out in the 
cargo on the Mallory Line steamer San 
Jacinto, The crew succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fire. 








——s 


| 
GRAIN UNLOADING DEVICE | 


A DEVICE to facilitate unload- | 

ing of grain cars, which has | 
been tried out successfully many | 
times, last week was used on a car | 
of buckwheat at the Sterling ecleva- | 
tor, Minneapolis. 

The inventors, John Polnaszek, 
Minneapolis, A. L. Pinet, Medicine 
Lake, Minn., Ernest Kempton, of 
the Stuhr-Seidl Co., and C. F. 
Foote, of the Minneapolis © St. 
Louis Railroad, who are interested 
in marketing the device, watched 
the unloading, along with a <roup 
of railroad men and membe:s of 
the grain trade. Messrs. Polnaszek, 
Pinet, Kempton and Foote plun to 
incorporate and put the devic’ om 
the market. 

To avoid the present metho! of 
cutting a small hole in the boards 
blocking the door, so as to reiieve 
the pressure of grain, the new 
device consists of a small metal 
sheet, about 18x20 inches, set {lush | 
with the floor of the car, running 
full to the edge of the car and <on- 
nected to a small chain and /iasp 
set in the side of the car. Work- 
men pull out the hasp and the 
strip comes forward, allowins 4 
vent of 360 square inches. Through 
this the grain is released. In ‘wo 
minutes enough grain has escaped 
to allow the removal of the boards. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
MEETING HELD IN LONDON 


Loxpon, Ena.—A conference of re- 
search workers in agriculture from all 
parts of the British Empire is being 
held in London. It is the first of its 
kind ever to meet, and is the outcome of 
a suggestion made two years ago by Sir 
John Russell, of the research council of 
the British ministry of agriculture. 

The conference is being held in West- 
minster Hall, which is part of the Par- 
liament buildings, under the presidency 
of Mr. Guinness, British minister of ag- 
riculture. It is known as the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Conference, and 
among its members are Lord Bledislow, 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry 
of agriculture, and other prominent men 
connected with agriculture in this coun- 
try and the dominions and colonies. 

The purpose of the conference is for 
the research workers of the empire to 
take counsel together regarding the de- 
velopment of agriculture in different 
parts of the world, and to seek common 
measures for improvement. In his open- 
ing address Mr. Guinness said that agri- 

ture was by far the largest empire 
industry, for no less than 80 per cent 
of the population lived by it. Even in 
Great Britain alone the agricultural out- 
put amounted to £225,000,000 per an- 
num, and in order to increase its effi- 
ciency, and to satisfy workers’ demands, 
research must be encouraged and ex- 
panded. 

Among its past triumphs were the dis- 

covery of artificial fertilizers, the appli- 
cation to agriculture of Mendel’s prin- 
ciples of heredity in plant and animal 
breeding, and Sir Arnold Theiler’s work 
on animal diseases in South Africa. All 
research depended on team work. As an 
example of co-operation he mentioned 
the work now in progress in regard to 
the mineral content of pastures at Aber- 
deen, which was linked up with research 
in Australia, New Zealand and Kenya. 
Apart from organized co-operation in 
any particular direction he said that the 
conference would have to consider how 
best to insure the proper diffusion of 
knowledge throughout the empire of re- 
searches which were taking place, and to 
make sure that the results reached were 
not forgotten. 
_ The principal work of the conference 
8 concerned with organization and ad- 
ministration but committees will be 
formed to deal with technical subjects 
of outstanding importance. 





MILLS OF JUGOSLAVIA ARE 
PASSING THROUGH CRISIS 


_ Betorave, JuGcostavia—The condition 
into which the Jugoslavian milling indus- 
try has fallen is getting worse. Many 
mills are bankrupt, or at least financially 
embarrassed; others have shut down to 
avoid losses. Numerous mills are of- 
fered for sale at ridiculously low prices, 
While others are being transformed into 
factories for other industries. 
main reason for all this trouble is 
the stoppage in the export of flour, upon 
yitch the whole milling industry of 
Ugoslavia depends. Home consumption 
cannot absorb more than a small frac- 
tion of the top grade flours produced, 
and the export of these is practically im- 
possible at the moment, because, in the 
Place, of the custom policy followed 
Austria and Czechoslovakia,—the 
customers of the Jugoslavian mills, 
—and secondly, the high cost of produc- 
in Jugoslavia, which makes their 
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“Pools for Plunder” 


Gtascow, Scortann.—The accusative headline, “Pools for Plunder,” adorns 
the leading article in the October issue of the Scottish Co-operator, official 
organ of the consumer-co-operative movement here. This article is based on 
excerpts from the Toronto Saturday Night, which had suggested that if the 
British prime minister had been conversant with the aims of the pools he 
would not have commended the enterprise of the western Canadian wheat 
growers. 

The Scottish Co-operator gives prominence to the subject in both its news 
and its editorial columns. The quotations in its news columns from the To- 
ronto paper include a reported statement by H. W. Wood, the chief evangelist 
of the pool, that it has not only raised the price of wheat, but has raised it 
very materially. Its main revelation, however, is a letter quoted from the 
“U. F. O.,” the official organ of the Alberta marketing pools. This letter, 
written by a certain Bert Huffman, a farmer at Langon, Alta., is a dear 
morsel for the Scottish co-operators to roll under and over their tongues, 
because it is hailed as confirmation of the assertions which have been made 
by their own leaders to the effect that producers’ pools are a danger to the 
consumer. Mr. Huffman declares that the pools have gone mad over money, 
profits, and increased returns, and have lost sight of human interests. 

In its editorial the Scottish Co-operator states that Mr. Huffman has the 
truth in him, and that the most hopeful sign in the whole sorry and dis- 
concerting revelations of the Toronto paper is that the official organ of the 
Alberta pools had the courage to publish Mr. Huffman’s letter. It says: “No 
matter what fate befalls Mr. Huffman, he has rendered a noble service to his 
colleagues, and has sounded a warning to which co-operators cannot but pay 
heed. It is a timely reminder that mere association of producers is no guar- 
anty that economies and benefits effected by such association will be passed 
on to the consumer. As a class, farmers have shown scant consideration in 
the past for the interest of those dependent on them.” The editorial -winds 
up by saying that Canadian farmers, faced with this world’s record crop, 
will have an early opportunity of vindicating or rejecting Mr. Wood's claims. 

The alarm sounded by this editorial is really occasioned by the forma- 
tion of the first producers’ pool to be organized in Great Britain, and known 
as the Scottish Milk Selling Agency, which is intended to handle the milk 
supply of Glasgow and the Clyde Valley, Determined opposition is being 
made to this pool by the Scottish consumer-co-operative societies, which re- 
fuse to meet the pool representatives or to consider any propositions they 
may set forth. Abuse of agreements is stated to be the reason for the farm- 
ers forming the pool, which it is stated already controls 60 per cent of the 


milk supply in Glasgow and the Clyde Valley. 
The consumption of milk in Great Britain is only 184 gallons per head 


per year, compared with 55 
68 in Denmark and 76 in Sweden. 


allons in the United States, 60 in Germany, 








flours too dear for the international mar- 
ket. 

Owing to the enormous import duty on 
coal, fuel is very high, as also are taxes. 
There is a serious shortage of money, so 
that banks are unable to advance more 
than 10 per cent of the credit needs of 
the mills, while enormous interest has to 
be paid for loans. 

These all combine to force the mills 
to reduce their production considerably, 
and most of them are only utilizing about 
one third of their total capacity. There 
is a surplus of top grades on the mar- 
ket, whereas the requirements for bread 
flours and feedingstuffs cannot be satis- 
fied. A government decree was passed 
for milling in bond, but through an er- 
roneous interpretation the mills have 
been unable to avail themselves of it. A 
meeting was held in Belgrade on Sept. 
8 in connection with this question, and 
it is hoped that it will result in grinding 
in bond being reintroduced. 

In all probability many mills will be 
obliged to close, as capitalists are not in- 
clined to invest their money in such an 
unremunerative industry. This will mean 
that only a limited number of well- 
founded milling establishments are likely 
to survive the present crisis. 





PRICE OF BREAD IN IRELAND 


Betrast, Iretanp.—Following the re- 
duction in the price of bread in Belfast 
and the north generally, there has been 
a decline in Ireland and the Irish Free 
State. In the north the price has been 
fixed at 10%d per 4-lb loaf, delivered, 
but in the midlands no change has been 
made, as the price there is 4d per loaf 
dearer. It is interesting to see how the 
prices vary on contracts. In the ex- 


treme south of Waterford a contract has 
been made with some hospitals at 8d per 
4 lbs, delivered; in another place 67%d 
has been accepted, while in the midlands 
a a, has been placed at 10d per 
4 Ibs. 





KANSAS FLOUR IN IRELAND 

Betrast, Irn—ELANv.—Kansas flours are 
being offered at attractive prices in Bel- 
fast and Dublin for November shipment, 
but there is no possibility of doing a 
forward business. Those importers who 
recently bought a few lots are having 
difficulty in disposing of them, even at 
the lowest possible price. However, it is 
not a question of price but preference. 
Bakers who have used some of the flour 
declare that it is wanting in flavor and 
spoils the loaf. The prospects for the 
sale of Kansas flours in Ireland, there- 
fore, are not particularly bright and, at 
the best, only a limited demand is likely 
to prevail. 





SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 
Betrast, IrELaAND.—Shipments of flour 
to Belfast for the two weeks ending 
Sept. 24 were 8,000 sacks, making the to- 
tal since Aug. 1, 21,000. Shipments to 
Dublin for the same period were 13,000 
sacks. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


Week ending——, 


From— Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Sept. 29 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
Atlantic ........00- 2,750 9,933 5,200 
EE cincéadeauas 500 2,300 ése 
Canada—Atlantic .... 8,020 3,875 2,850 
FRRGERC sees cc csscns coe bee 3,125 
AUTOR 2... ccccccces 13,033 ae 200 
MEME sc ced winds 3,041 6,800 6,798 
Continent ........-.++ eee 20 946 
Coastwise ............ 1,160 eee 2,564 


LARGE MILL IN IRELAND 
IS FORCED TO SHUT DOWN 


Dustin, IrELanp.—All is not well with 
the milling industry in the Irish Free 
State, and consternation has been caused 
by the closing of one of the largest flour 
mills in the west of Ireland, operated 
by Pollexfen & Co., Ltd., Sligo. The 
reason is said to be the cost of handling 
grain at the port, which renders it im- 
possible to compete with milling firms 
in the north of Ireland and in England, 
where both freights and wages are lower 
than in Sligo. In fact the firm found it 
would be cheaper to send the grain by 
rail to one of its other mills rather than 
have it discharged at the port of Sligo. 

The closing of this mill is a serious 
loss to the town, for something like 
£5,000 per annum were paid out in 
wages, and to a small town not over- 
burdened with industries the throwing 
out of employment of so many people is 
a matter of considerable concern. The 
matter is being brought before the gov- 
ernment, with a view to seeing if some- 
thing cannot be done to reduce the port 
charges, as all attempts on the part of 
the local authorities have apparently 
failed. 

Those who are advocating a tariff are 
making the most of this opportunity by 
pressing their claim that foreign flour 
ought to be shut out, in order that home 
mills may live. On the other hand, those 
who view the matter from the point of 
the cost of living realize that, with for- 
eign flour out of the way, wages would 
be kept on the present high level and 
the cost of living increased. If any proof 
is required, one only has to turn to the 
price of oatmeal, on which a duty was 
placed some time ago with the idea of 
encouraging local milling and to limit the 
use of the products of mills outside the 
country, but which has failed entirely of 
its purpose. Outside mills still continue 
to sell their products in the Irish Free 
State, but the duty is paid by the con- 
sumer, local mills and importers receiv- 
ing the benefit. 





AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MILLS 
TO RESUME NEGOTIATIONS 


Buparest, Huncary.—The long pend- 
ing negotiations between Hungarian and 
Austrian millers whereby a certain quan- 
tity of Hungarian flour was to be im- 
ported into Austria at prices mutually 
agreed upon have not yet been satisfac- 
torily terminated, due to the fact that the 
Austrian government refused to ratify 
the scheme which the millers’ federations 
of the two countries proposed. 

As Austria is about to raise its flour 
import duty to prohibitive levels, these 
negotiations between Hungarian and 
Austrian millers will soon be resumed 
in an attempt to arrive at an agreement 
on a new basis. 





LARGER CORN SHIPMENTS TO BRITAIN 


Gtascow, Scortanp. — Corn shipments 
to Great Britain have increased, Argen- 
tina having secured the lion’s share. To- 
tal imports have been 1,905,000 tons, 
compared with 1,707,000 in the previous 
year and 1,437,000 in 1924-25. Argen- 
tina’s contribution of 1,673,000 tons was 
50 per cent larger than in the preceding 
two years. The United States contribu- 
tion was only 30,000 tons, while Rou- 
mania sent 93,000. The greatest change 
was British South Africa’s decline as a 
source of supply, exports from there be- 
ing only 6,000 tons, against 370,000 the 
year before. 
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Heavy Wheat Movement Meeting Steady Foreign 
and Domestic Demand 


HE continued steady demand for 

wheat and rye both in domestic and 

European markets was the outstand- 
ing feature for bread grains during the 
past month, according to the grain, hay 
and feed market news service of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Good milling qualities of 
both hard and soft winter wheat sold at 
advancing premiums in domestic markets, 
but spring wheat prices followed the 
usual seasonal decline in both the United 
States and Canadian markets. At Liver- 
pool, wheat prices declined about 4c bu, 
influenced by the increased estimates of 
the world supplies of bread grains and 
heavier offerings, particularly of wheat, 
this season. Continental European mar- 
kets reflected local crop conditions, and 
ranged from slightly lower to several 
cents higher. 

World shipments of wheat and flour 
during August and September were near- 
ly 15,000,000 bus larger than for the same 
period last year, and were the largest for 
these months for any year since 1920. 
Notwithstanding these heavy shipments, 
stocks on ocean passage or in European 
markets were not materially increased, 
which indicates that this wheat has 
passed almost immediately into consum- 
ing channels. This continued heavy con- 
sumption of imports in Europe may be 
largely the result of the delayed move- 
ment and inferior quality of the native 
wheats, but it has contributed largely to 
the maintenance of a steady world mar- 
ket for wheat. 

Spring wheat prospects in the United 
States improved slightly during Septem- 
ber, and at the first of October a crop 
of about 313,771,000 bus was indicated, 
making a total production of all wheat 
in the United States of 866,538,000 bus 
this season, compared with 832,809,000 
last year. The present spring wheat 
crop is about 108,000,000 bus larger than 
that of last year, when the crop suf- 
fered severely from drouth in Montana 
and the Dakotas. Included in this year’s 
spring wheat production are 80,210,000 
bus durum wheat produced in the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota and Montana. This is 
almost double the 1926 production and 
about one third greater than the five- 
year average. With the exception of the 
crop of 87,669,000 bus in 1922, it is the 
largest production of durum wheat ever 
recorded for the United States. 

There was no change in the official esti- 
mate for the Canadian crop, but various 
trade estimates issued during the month 
were from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus 
below that of the dominion bureau of 
statistics. An important factor in the 
Canadian crop situation is the quality, 
which according to the bureau is about 
97 per cent of the 10-year average. 
Rains and snow during September caused 
considerable damage to the quality of the 
crop, and have also delayed marketing. 
Receipts at country points in the prairie 
provinces during September were only 
about one third as large as last Septem- 
ber, and those at Fort William and Port 
Arthur totaled slightly less than 9,000,- 
000 bus, compared with about 33,638,000 
for that period last year. 

Canadian inspections during Septem- 
ber confirmed previous reports of lower 
quality grain, as well as the lateness of 
the crop movement. Only about one 
third as many cars of wheat were in- 
spected during September as during the 
corresponding month last year. The 
number of cars grading No. 3 northern 
or better were only 46 per cent of the 
total, against about 81 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1926. About one fourth of the 
total inspections this season were no 
grade, and last year less than 10 per cent. 
It should be noted, however, that last 
year inspections during the early months 
of the season showed a higher percent- 
age of:better quality grain than near the 
close of the year. Of the total inspec- 
tions for the crop year, August to July, 
1926-27, only 35 per cent were above No. 
8 northern or better, as against 63 per 
cent in 1925-26. 

The world’s wheat figures were slight- 
ly increased by reports from countries 
whose crops have not been previously es- 
timated. Wheat production in 32 for- 


eign countries reporting to date is esti- 
mated at about 2,155,000,000 bus, an in- 
crease of nearly 8 per cent over the pro- 
duction reported by these countries in 
1926. Estimates for all the chief produc- 
ing countries of Europe, except Russia, 
now give a total production of 1,205,- 
000,000 bus, compared with about 1,124,- 
000,000 produced last year. Unfavor- 
able weather during the harvest period 
damaged the quality of the wheat in 
northwestern Europe, and official reports 
emphasize the preliminary nature of this 
year’s estimates. Trade reports state 
that probably as much as 100,000,000 
bus of the European grain crops will not 
be suitable for milling purposes. 

No official estimates are available rela- 
tive to the Russian wheat crop, but it is 
currently reported in trade channels that 
it is materially below last year. This is 
substantiated in part by the volume of 
tonnage chartered for Russian exports 
this year, which are far below the amount 
reported a year ago. The first consign- 
ment of bread grains this season, con- 
sisting of about 119,000 bus wheat and 
32,000 bus rye, was shipped from Black 
Sea ports during the week ending Sept. 
16. 


Conditions in the Southern Hemisphere 
appear somewhat more favorable than a 
month ago. The Australian crop is now 
officially placed at 115,000,000 bus, which 
should provide some 70,000,000 bus for 
export from the new crop without taking 
into account stocks of old wheat on hand 
at the end of the season. Shipments 
from last season’s crop to date have to- 
taled around 103,000,000 bus. No esti- 
mate is yet available for the Argentine 
crop, but the latest acreage figure, 19,- 
487,000, is slightly above that of last 
season, and should conditions continue 
favorable through the harvesting period 
a fairly good crop may be secured. 

The supply of wheat available for ex- 
port at the first of October in the prin- 
cipal surplus producing countries, in- 
cluding North America, Argentina and 
Australia, was around 100,000,000 bus 
larger than on Oct. 1 last year. Assum- 
ing about the same carry-over and do- 
mestic disappearance in the United 
States and Canada this season as last 
year, there were available for export at 
the first of October in these countries 
about 575,000,000 bus, compared with 
470,000,000 a year ago. This does not 
take into account, however, the quality 


of this year’s crop, which is reported 
inferior to last year’s harvests, particu- 
larly in respect to milling quality. 

Stocks yet available for export in the 
Southern Hemisphere are apparently 
about the same a#a year ago, with more 
in Australia offset by less in Argentina. 
The official estimate of Argentine wheat 
stocks for export and carry-over on Oct. 
1 was 32,000,000 bus, compared with 
about 41,000,000 a year ago. Exports 
during the remainder of the season last 
year were small, and the carry-over un- 
usually large and of rather inferior 
quality. 

While trade reports have indicated a 
rather dull demand for domestic wheat, 
exports from the United States during 
September totaled nearly 36,000,000 bus, 
compared with about 29,000,000 last year, 
when hard winter wheat was going out in 
large quantities from the gulf ports. A 
good percentage of the United States ex- 
ports since the first of July has been of 
Pacific Coast wheat. Exports of wheat 
and flour from Pacific Coast ports dur- 
ing the first three months total nearly 
22,000,000 bus, compared with about 16,- 
500,000 bus last year, and reflect the 
large crop of wheat in Washington and 
Oregon this season. 
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This season’s large rye crop is passin 
rapidly into consuming channels at Prices 
slightly higher than have prevailed a 
this period during the past few years 
Nearly 15,000,000 bus rye had been re. 
ceived at the principal markets up to 
Oct. 1, compared with about 6,360,099 
last year and 8,780,000 two years ago, 
This season’s crop is estimated at about 
61,500,000 bus, but stocks in the markets 
at the beginning of the season were low 
so that the total supply this year as rep- 
resented by commercial stocks and this 
year’s crop will be only about 13,500,009 
bus larger than last year, and with the 
material increase in the marketings to 
date the supply for the remainder of the 
season is not unusually large. 

The quality of the crop is good, and 
mills and exporters have competed for 
the offerings. The small supplies jp 
Europe at the beginning of the season, 
together with the lateness of this year’s 
crop and the uncertainty as to its qual- 
ity, have caused an active export de. 
mand for United States rye. Export 
sales were of large volume early in the 
season, and actual exports to Oct, 1 were 
nearly twice as large as for the same 
period last year, totaling 7,723,000 bus, 
compared with 4,621,000 last season. 
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Why Not More Palatable Bread for Breakfast? 


Translated by L. C. Wilten from the “Bakkers Courant,” Amsterdam, Holland. 


ROM numerous news items which 
F have been printed lately in the trade 

press of the Netherlands regarding 
the cause of the decrease in bread con- 
sumption, it is apparent that this decline 
is largely due to a lack of fresh bread at 
the breakfast table, a consequence of the 
law prohibiting night baking. Revision 
of the law seems a remote possibility, 
and it is up to all bakers to devise ways 
and means of making the stale loaf that 
comes to the breakfast table as palatable 
as possible. It is not our purpose to 
urge a better quality of bread, or the 
addition of ingredients that would have 
a tendency to make the loaf stay fresh 
longer than ordinary water bread. Bak- 
ers are well aware of the advisability of 
such expedients, and have in their hands 
the proper formulas. They know that 
they must do their part to prevent a fur- 
ther decline in business, and that they 
must make their bread as good in qual- 
ity and as appetizing as possible. But 
it is our purpose here to call the atten- 
tion of the housewife to a way by which 
she can make stale baker’s bread more 
palatable. 


In the first place, we would advise her 
to place stale bread in the oven before 
serving it for breakfast. This will give 
back to it something of the “croquante” 
which is so evident in fresh bread. In 
the second place we would urge the bak- 
er to call the housewife’s attention to 
the merits of toasting bread. ‘This is a 
very simple matter: it can be done by 
holding the slice on a fork before an 
open fire. However, a simple toasting 
plate can be had at a very nominal 
price. Those who have electricity in 
their homes would do well to purchase a 
modern electric toaster. 

Who is the baker who will start a 
campaign by laying in a stock of toast- 
ing plates or electric toasters and selling 
them at a reasonable price to his custom- 
ers? And who is the manufacturer of 
toasters who will start at his end by co- 
operating with the bakers for their mu- 
tual benefit? A step in the right direc- 
tion would be for bakers’ organizations 
to approach local housewives’ organiza- 
tions for the purpose of arranging dem- 
onstrations in bread toasting, and to 
serve to the public the finished product. 








Field Men of the American Bakers Association 





Frank J. Nemetz 


HEREWITH is shown a group of three field men who will work in 
the program of the American Bakers Association. Mr. Smith is or 
country in association work. Mr. Bascombe, 


ers along sales promotion lines. 





Claude A. Bascombe 


special attention to cake production and retail problems. 





Thomas F, Smith 


their special lines during the coming year in advancing 
ganization field man; he will assist bakers throughout the 
who is secretary of the Bakery Sales Promotion Association, will work with bak- 
Mr. Nemetz, who is secretary of the cake and retail section of the association, will give 
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A Successful 
Quality Baker 


on By Ernest A. Dench 





ep- 
his 
0 E first year is the 
. hardest, they say. The 
he second year a business 
: concern should be turning 
d the corner, well on the road 
. to a solid foundation that 
nd will endure all kinds of vi- 
: tissitudes. Rhea’s, 441 Mar- 
ny ket Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
iL js a retail bakery now in its 
le- fourth year of successful op- 
rt eration. It dates back to 
June 17, 1924. Roy Rhea is 


no novice to the retail bak- 
ery field, for prior to launch- 
ing his present enterprise he 
was associated with the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries. 
= He was one of the pioneers 
in the development of this 
national institution. In all, 
Mr. Rhea has started 64 
retail bakeries. Before open- 
ing the present one, he was 


er the owner of 12 Federal 

re stores in Pittsburgh. 

re A retail bakery with one 

5 street number, even when it 

n is in the heart of Pittsburgh’s high rent 

- district, may savor of doing business on 

0 a small scale. Especially, too, when all 

a the baking is done at the same location, 

y and not a delivery truck ts owned. Bet- 

n ter to visualize the wide activities of 

g Rhea’s, it is housed in a four-story build- 

y ing with a chain market to the left of 

n it and a Schulte Cigar Store to the right 

a of it, so it has very aggressive neigh- 
bors. It stands out from the blue and 


a gold of the cigar store and the white and 
- green of the market next door, inas- 
g much as the trade mark consists of green 
- and white converging stripes with the 
f name in the center, painted on the out- 
- side of the front and back of the four- 
- story walls of the building. This design 
- is also used in the cake boxes and va- 


§ rious other advertising and has become a 
7 firmly established trade mark to Pitts- 
- burghers. 

) I wonder if there’s any other strictly 


retail bakery which turns out 150 prod- 
ucts on a daily average, with 200 or more 
on Saturdays. This is the record of 
Rhea’s, which, as far as is known, offers 
the largest variety of any strictly retail 
house in the United States. 


Novelties Exploited as “Specials” 


RHEA’s experimental department is 
working at all times to bring out new 
products, some of which prove good sell- 
ers, and are eventually placed in the 
staple class, to the elimination of staples 
for which the demand diminishes in time. 
By this method new cakes, pastries and 
rolls are offered each week, avoiding the 
a of “What’s the use of going to 
——s? They never have any new deli- 
Fe Mr. Rhea has worked out an orig- 
inal method of exploiting novelties as 
appear. A demonstrator is sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the store be- 
side a table, on which the special for the 
day is cut into small portions, and each 
customer presented with a sample on a 
ard plate. At the same time the 
ingredients used and the method of man- 
ufacture are explained. The demonstra- 
is paid a considerably higher salary 
than the salesgirls. 
ordinary week days there are 14 
gitls on the sales floor, and 26 on Satur- 
days. While they work on salary, each 
Mr. Rhea offers substantial cash 
for the ones selling the most spe- 
Keen competition exists for these 
Prizes, but the demonstrator does not 
Participate in them, since she has the ad- 
Vantage of longer sales experience, in ad- 
to centering her activities on ex- 
Ploiting the specials. 
© particular class of trade is ap- 
to by Rhea’s. The ingredients 






are all of the highest grade. Prices are 
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Roy Rhea 
And His 
Carrara 
Glass 
Bakeshop 


in 
Pittsburgh 


based on manufacturing costs, which nev- 
er run above 40 per cent. The firm does 
not concern itself with the prices charged 
by its friendly competitors, and is never 
influenced by them. This policy works 
out very well, so the man in overalls, or 
the woman who drives up to Rhea’s door 
in her limousine, are confident they will 
find the finest products it is possible to 
produce. 


The Window Artist at Work 
HE store has one large show window, 


in which the displays are changed 
daily. Full and half sheet cards are 
placed on easels in the window announc- 
ing the specials together with policy 
talks, these messages being illustrated 
with pictures to make them more effec- 
tive. 

The show window layout consists of a 
platform on casters, which can be moved 
about. This platform is 13 feet long by 
5 feet wide. Its elevation and shape are 
daily changed by the simple expedient of 
using cake boxes of different sizes, cov- 
ered with crepe paper of a tint to har- 
monize with the current painted window 
sign. The artist is also intrusted with 
the painted celluloid showcards which 
briefly describe the novelty goods one 
by one. All these methods avoid the show 
window presenting a stale display—so 
easily possible in a bakeshop. 

A permanent feature of the window 
is a monk’s cloth valance in a cream tint, 
broadcasting Rhea’s slogan: 


BETTER BREAD 
BETTER PASTRY 
BETTER CAKES 


QUALITY 
FIRST 


RHEA’S 


This bakery has entrances on two 
streets, and has been patronized on a 
Saturday by as many as 6,000 customers. 
From the very start, it has enjoyed phe- 
nomenal business. Sixty thousand dol- 
lars were spent on equipment before its 
doors were opened. 


Interior Lined With Milk-White Glass 


HE entire interior—the sides and ceil- 

ing—is lined with Carrara milk-white 
glass. The floor space on the sales floor 
is 85 feet long, 18 feet wide and 16 feet 
high. The average price of this glass in- 
stallation was $2.50 per square foot and 
it is easy to see where part of the $60,- 
000 went. Three months after Rhea’s 
opened, a gas oven explosion broke all 
the glass in the building. The Carrara 
glass fell from the ceiling, breaking show- 
cases and doing a tremendous amount of 
damage. It was 11 days before the store 
could again be opened to the public. 

On the first floor are 100 feet of spe- 
cially designed showcases. There is a 
space of 45 inches from the wall to the 
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rear of each showcase, on-each side. Be- 
tween the cases, the customer’s space is 
66 inches at the bottom and 75 at the top. 
Cases constructed at this angle give the 
appearance of affording more room than 
there really is. 

The showcases are not departmentized, 
in order to enable salesgirls to take care 
of customers without having to walk 
from one side of the shop to the other. 

A few of the showcases are refrigerat- 
ed for the proper care of whipped cream 
puffs, custard cream puffs, chocolate 
eclairs, charlotte russes and other perish- 
able goods. Even on the hottest days in 
summer, people can purchase cream 
products at Rhea’s and rest assured that 
they are perfectly fresh. The store has 
an ice machine in the basement, and a 
7x18-ft ice box on the second floor, where 
the cakes are baked. 


A Drive on Whole Wheat Products 


THE growing demand for whole wheat 

products is catered for—and stimulat- 
ed—by a specially constructed stone mill 
which is on exhibition in the back win- 
dow of the store. Wheat is ground every 
day for the manufacture of whole wheat 
bread. The mill has a capacity of six 
bushels per hour. 

The salesgirls wear white aprons fur- 
nished by the store, and hair nets. Dur- 
ing the summer months caps are not 
worn, as many of the girls using them 
have complained of headaches in the past. 


What Is Done With Left-Overs 


BY22* retail bakery has its left-over 

problem. The methods to minimize 
these at Rhea’s are several. For one 
thing, the daily cash and sales sheet is 
consulted for the preceding weeks on the 
same days, and the same week during the 
preceding two years. As weather condi- 
tions may be another deciding factor, 
Rhea’s rely upon the government Weath- 
er Bureau, the report from which is de- 
livered at about 3 p.m. for the following 
day. On Saturdays the bureau is asked 
for information at 9 a.m. 

All stale bake goods from the preced- 
ing day are placed on racks in a certain 
part of the store, ‘and retailed at half 
price. As some of these goodies cannot 
be distinguished from the fresh variety, 
many people of an economical frame of 
mind have been quick to take advantage 
of this fact, and generally a clearance 
is effected. People have been educated 
up to the point where they never ask if 
anything is fresh, due to the efforts of 
the salesgirls.in explaining that yester- 
day’s goods are offered at half price. 

At the end of the street floor is a bal- 
cony which serves as an office. From this 
a location Roy Rhea can ob- 
serve all that is going on in the store. 
It has a beneficial effect on the morale of 
the salesgirls, who are “on their toes,” 
knowing that they are under constant 
observation. 


Baking Done on Upper Floors 


ALL the baking is done on the second 
and third floors. The second is 
equipped with seven electric ovens, in 
which are baked cakes and pastries. 
Four gas ovens on the third floor turn 
out bread, coffee cakes and sweet rolls. 
The finished goods are placed on racks, 
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run on the elevator, down to the main 
floor, and distributed behind the show- 
cases or displayed therein, as the case 
demands. 

The local public service company has 
both high- and low-pressure steam lines 
in certain parts of the downtown district. 
Rhea’s is fortunate enough to be in close 
proximity to one of these lines, from 
which steam is diverted to the copper ket- 
tles used for cooking purposes, as well 
as to the ovens. 

A special decorator is employed by 
Rhea’s on birthday and wedding cakes 
and other special orders of a complicat- 
ed nature. This department is not ad- 
vertised or exploited in any way, but has 
grown naturally with the rise of Rhea’s. 

Newspaper advertising has been the 
main outside aid in building up the pat- 
ronage of Rhea’s, supplemented with 
street car signs. No direct mail publicity 
is used. 

When a woman buys her daily needs 
at Rhea’s, she knows she has to carry the 
goodies home. 

Putting a downtown bakery on the 
map in three years is no small accomplish- 
ment, but when one has successfully run 
63 bakeries the sixty-fourth at 441 Mar- 
ket Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., embodies the 
experience of a business man to whom 
the retail bakery business is now mere 
child’s play. 





A British Indorsement 
of the Pledge 


UROPEAN millers are watching 

with close interest the effort that is 

going on in the United States of 
America flour milling industry to secure 
voluntary pledges to an agreement to 
limit forward sales of flour to not more 
than four months from date of sale. So 
far 183 companies, representing an an- 
nual output of 41,500,000 bbls flour, have 
signed the pledge, and while this is re- 
garded as satisfactory so far as it goes, 
it is a long way short of the required 
number and amount to make the pledge 
effective. Two or three years ago a 
Code of Ethics was drawn up for the 
industry, but in a good many cases it 
was honored in the breach rather than in 
the spirit. The present pledge form is 
the logical outcome of the Code of Eth- 
ics, but we are mindful of the fact that 
it is entirely voluntary. There is no 
reason to assume that the industry is 
without honor, but a pledge without pen- 
alty is traditionally unsound, and par- 
ticularly so in business life. The move- 
ment is wholeheartedly supported by the 
milling journals of the States, and the 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has put his whole influence into 
its consummation. We shall be delighted 
if it comes off, and in that case it will 
be an example to the world. It will show 
capabilities and possibilities in industrial 
organization that have formerly been in 
the realms of dreamland. It is a plan 
that can be recommended to the much 
harassed millers of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—Milling (Liverpool). 





This year’s yields of grain in Tunis are 
expected to be only about half as much 
as in 1926, 














Registered Bakery Brands 








The following bakery brands have been 
registered by the United States Patent 
Office: 

Famous; the Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; bread. Use claimed since March 1, 
1916. 

Finco; Finnish Co-operative Trading As- 
sociation, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; cakes, rolls, 
biscuits, hard-tack, etc. Use claimed since 
January, 1927. 

Health Nuts; Zygmunt Rozycki, Seattle, 
Wash; doughnuts. Use claimed since June 
20, 1927. 

Imperial; Carmelo Caputo, Imperial Bak- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; bread, rolls, etc. 
Use claimed since about April, 1926. 

Lady’s silhouette in a heart; Continental 


Baking Co., Wilmington, Del; cake. Use 
claimed since May 2, 1927. 

Peek-A-Boo; Iten Biscuit Co., Omaha, 
Neb; crackers, cakes and cookies. Use 


claimed since July 25, 1927. 

Perfection; Robert H. Gibson, Perfection 
Cooky Co., Kansas City, Mo; cookies. Use 
claimed since 1910. 

Whole o’ the Wheat Bread; William H. 
Brooks, San Francisco, Cal; bread. Use 
claimed since Dec. 15, 1922. 
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HE importance attached to night window 

shopping is attested by the aggressiveness 

of light and power companies. Hundreds 

of them throughout the country stage con- 
vincing store lighting demonstrations in their show 
windows, in which they display merchandise entirely 
foreign to their own. One week they will arrange to 
show men’s clothing; another week, groceries; a third 
week, furniture; a fourth week, footwear,—and so on. 
These displays are engineered in co-operation with 
progressive local retailers. 

Most retailers are sold on the policy of lots of light 
at night, but who, through ignorance and other causes, 
don’t know how, or lack the necessary equipment, to 
make judicious use of illumination. Hence the helpful 
activities of the lighting companies. This, however, is 
not a discussion of light; it deals with other equally 
vital overlooked phases of night window shopping. 

What proportion of a town’s population frequents 
the downtown section, drawn there by the joint lure 
of theaters, restaurants, hotel gatherings and attrac- 
tive store windows? The Fort Worth, Texas, Chamber 
of Commerce had a counting machine in operation for 
23 consecutive nights between the hours of 10 and 11. 
A different location was chosen on each night. It 
showed an average count per evening of 2,500—and 
this, mind you, during one of the quietest evening 
hours, when people are still inside the theaters or 
dancing in the hotels and restaurants. 


Day and Night Shoppers 
RE there any marked tendencies between the day 
and night window shoppers? Robert Proctor, city 
building superintendent of Seattle, Wash., hit the right 
nail on the head when he criticized Seattle window 
displays—and it is true of a thousand and one other 
communities—for being based on the idea that the 
crowds are always the same. He segregated them into 
two buying sections—the day crowd and the night 
crowd, 

“The day crowd is a busy, bustling crowd, on busi- 
ness bent, full of snap and ready to snap at a bargain 
or a utility article. The evening crowd, on the other 
hand, is a leisurely group of people, who are out on 
pleasure. 

“For the day crowd—they need a display of things 
immediately necessary—bargains, practical things. 
When they see these things, they will make quick 
purchases. 

“The evening crowds prefer to look at things of 
beauty—perhaps a single vase in a window, or a bit 
of porcelain. They are interested in the fastidious 
study of beautiful styles, of things for their pleasure— 
radio, phonographs. 

“They are idly planning to purchase these things in 
the future, and seeing them displayed at night brings 
on the idea until it forces them to action during the 
coming days. 

“But how can these two classes of people be ap- 
pealed to? It would be impossible to change window 
displays every evening and morning. 

“The answer is simple. Have two windows, one 
built on top of the other, one of which may be in 
place before the public, while the other is in the base- 
ment, or on top out of sight above the window, as 
the case may be. A crank on a lever swings either 
one or the other into the public gaze. Thus two sepa- 
rate windows may be dressed at the same time, either 
one ready at a moment’s notice to be shown to the 
public, 

“Another feature of the scheme is that the window 
out of sight may be dressed while the other one is on 
display, getting rid of the old system now in use; of 
muffling a window display in a blanket while its setting 
is changed, thus losing much valuable exhibition time.” 





igshted Windows to Tempt the &vening Shopper 


By Ernest A. Dench 


(All Rights Reserved) 


The plan Mr. Proctor recommends is already in 
operation by a few of the largest department stores, 


of which Lord & Taylor’s is one. Impracticability © 


retards widespread adoption of the method. Most 
stores, especially the smaller and medium-size ones, 
are not sufficiently roomy to allow for the not-in-use 
display to be raised above the window level, out of 
sight. And to park it on the upper floor would rob 
the store of valuable selling space. The cellar or 
basement is used for the receipt of incoming mer- 
chandise, so this presents another obstacle. 

Double sets of display fixtures would be necessary. 
Displays which have taken hours to install cannot be 
dismantled every night and set up again in the morn- 
ing. The time involved would offset any increase in 
sales. For a small store with one window, this would 
necessitate 14 displays a week against, say, one at 
present. The 14 changes would represent two different 
displays, and although the work would be mechanical, 
it would seriously harass the busy retailer. For a 
department store with 20 separate windows, the display 
department would have to tackle 14 times as many 
installations, necessitating an increased force. 

We do agree, however, that there is too much trim- 
ming of windows going on at night. Display men 
complain they never have any evenings to themselves, 
and are on the job early in the morning. It would 
be better, in our estimation, if they took advantage of 
the quiet morning hours, from 8 to 10, to set up a 
display. 

When night versus day window changes came up 
for discussion at a meeting of the Buffalo Association 
of Display Men, the majority favored the former 
schedule. The chief obstacle in the way is the firm’s 
advertising department or the store executive, or both. 
The latter are unconvinced as to the advisability of 
dismantling the windows while the store is open and 
window shoppers in a mood to buy. There are un- 
doubtedly good reasons for both attitudes, but a happy 
medium, whereby the display changes were spread over 
the entire business day, would be preferable, and save 
considerable overtime. A creative artist cannot be on 
the job early and late, and maintain his efficiency. 

In Buffalo—and this is true of a great many other 
cities—the bulk of the department store displays are 
put in during the evening hours. Specialty shops, on 
the other hand, are more prone to pick on the morning 
period. After all, the bulk of downtown shopping is 
done between the hours of 12 and 4 p.m. 

Food stores, unless they have a refrigerated show 
case, remove their perishable wares from the windows 
at night and replace them in the morning with 1 ew 
products. Even such stores frequently permit their 
most valued asset—the show window—to remain idle 
during the leisurely night shopping period. What is 
to prevent them from presenting their tomorrow’s 
“special”? 


The Value of Night Orders 

S UPPOSE a store did make a special evening bid for 

business, would the desire for the article cool off 
before morning? If it were an expensive item of ap- 
parel, and the woman went home in ecstasies about 
it to her family, and they were indifferent, the chances 
are it would lessen her infatuation for it. The more 
time she has to reflect on her impulse, the less she 
feels inclined to make a special trip downtown for the 
article. That’s the risk attached to an “impulse” pur- 
chase. 

B. E. Sherman, manager of the Paris Cloak House, 
Los Angeles, knows this to be a fact from sad ex- 
perience. “The buyer makes ‘her’ decision in the 
evening when the store is closed,” points out Mr. 
Sherman, “and the attractiveness of the wares must 
be great enough to sustain this decision until at least 
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the following day. The delay causes the loss of a high 
percentage of sales.” 

Mr. Sherman mulled over this perplexing problem 
very thoroughly with his display manager, Wesley 
Gross, and together they formulated a practical plan 
for the taking of night orders, without keeping the 
store open beyond the customary hours. On the door 
in the vestibule—which affords protection in inclement 
weather—is fastened a time-table type of wooden con- 
tainer, on a level with the person of averaze height, 
This container holds a supply of printed blanks, to- 
gether with a handy pencil. The 44%x3% order blank 
is simplicity personified, as will be gleaned by the 
following layout: 


NIGHT ORDER 


THE PARIS CLOAK AND SUIT HOUSE 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


a 6 s-64.0.s Hastn tes cD Rsale own ndie esos cee. 


The customer places the order while her desire is 
keen, and although she may or may not cool off by 
the following day, the fact that the article is on the 
way to her does not make it so easy for her to change 
her mind. Of course there is a certain proportion of 
canceled orders but, on the whole, the financial gain 
to the store is considerable. In some cases a check is 
attached to the order, which indicates that « woman 
will go to the trouble to remove the check book from 
her bag and fill it out. A slot in the door is provided 
for the insertion of such orders. 


Letting the Public Know 
T was realized that an innovation so radical as this 


would need window exploitation to put it over. 
Along the upper part of the plate glass of each of 
the three windows is hung a large show card, on which 


a spotlight is focused. The messages so delivered are 
as follows: 


Of course the store is closed, but we 
are at your service day and night. If 
there is anything in the window you would 
like to have, fill out the “Night Order” at 
the door and it will be sent to you in thc 
morning. 


What is there in this window you 
would like us to send you? Fill out the 
“Night Order” blank at the door and it 
will be sent to you in the morning. 


To the busy office workers who cannot 
do their shopping throughout the day 
Just tell us what you would like to hav: 
us send you from this window, then fil! 
out the “Night Order” blank and you 
shall have it in the morning. 


It is also possible to increase the display ‘ otage 
during closing hours. Department stores oft: :times 
arrange a temporary display, inside the doorway, of 
some bargain article for sale on the morrow. Not 
is this method confined to department stores. Smaller 
establishments have folding shelves attached ‘0 the 
doors, the shelves being swung into position and ¢asy- 
to-arrange wares placed thereon, with a special light 
ing outlet provided for this overnight trim. 
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érated (akes and ‘Buns 


By .f. Percy Bryant 


(All rights reserved) 


HEN making aérated oats, the baker 

should always call to his aid the light 

hand. By that I mean that, though he 

should study to be thorough, he ought 

also to bear lightness in mind, as this 
will make all the difference to aération during baking, 
both these qualities being applicable to hand work and 
machine manufacture. 

Let your material be the best the price to be 
obtained will afford; let butter, lard, or substitute be 
of body, sweet and good flavored; let sugar and eggs 
be sound, and all the other material above suspicion. 
The flour cmployed in these recipes must be moderately 
soft. My view is that flour which is not excessively 
soft gives more satisfaction in manufacture both for 
small and larger cakes made on the chemical aération 
principle, generally agar 8 There are a few types 
which require a very soft flour. 

The powder specified in some of the recipes should 
be made vf 1% lbs cream of tartar, % Ib carbonate 
of soda, 21d 2% lbs corn flour. To make the powder, 
sift the ingredients three or four times through a fine 
hair or wire sieve, place in an airtight container, store 
in a cool, dry place, and use as required. 

I have always found rock cakes to be popular; 
people do not seem to tire of these as quickly as of 
some other varieties, and here is a recipe which should 
make a good article: 

ROCK CAKES 


6 Ibs flour % Ib currants 
2 Ibs soft moist sugar % Ib small sultanas 
1 lb 6 oz butter 15 eggs 
% oz carbonate of soda 1% pts milk 
1% oz cream of tartar 
A Cheaper Quality 
6 Ibs flour 8 eggs 
2 Ibs sugar 8 oz cream of tartar 


1% oz carbonate of soda 
1 qt % pt milk 
Essence of lemon 


1% Ibs butter substitute 
1% lbs currants 

6 oz mixed peel 

Egg color 

To make, sift the cream of tartar and carbonate 
of soda into the flour by running the whole three times 
through 2 fine sieve, cream the butter and sugar in the 
mixing bowl, beat in the eggs singly, and when essence 
and color are used, work these in after the eggs are 
added; mix in the fruit, stir in the flour, pouring in 
the milk the while, using enough to bring the mass to 
a workable mixture. The milk noted in the above 
recipes will be about the right quantity, but one cannot 
say to a nicety, as some flours will absorb more 
moisture than others, but in any event bring the 
mixing to a free handling dough, being cautious not 
to have it too soft; now work off onto cleaned and 
greased baking sheets. Some work off rocks with a 
spoon, while others use two forks. For a long time 
I employed a spoon, but found a quicker plan was 
to use the hands only. With this idea, you work from 
the edge of the mixture, taking enough of it on the 
fingers of the right hand to make one cake, removing 
it onto the sheet with the thumb and fingers of the 
left hand. It takes a bit of practice to do this success- 
fully, as the operator at the start is likely to make 
the cakes either too large or too small. After all the 
cakes are laid on, dust with castor sugar, and bake 
ina hot oven. The idea is to get the rocks as rough 
or ragged looking as possible, and to obtain this, as 
previously said, the dough must not be very soft. 

A plan I have often resorted to has been to beat 
up a few eggs in a basin, and with a soft, fine haired 
brush wash the rocks with this glaze, laying it on more 
by dabbing than by brushing. Where this is done, the 
glaze will need to be put on before dredging, and the 
goods run in the oven directly, or the sugar will melt 
and the effect be lost. 


QUEEN CAKES 
_ Queen cakes are comestibles which sell very well, 
if my experience is anything to go by. Here are three 
recipes for their making: 


Formula No. 1 
: Ibs flour 1% Ibs butter 
Ib 14 oz castor sugar Zest of 3 lemons 
3 lbs eggs weighed out of their shells 


Formula No. 2 
oe medium strong flour 1 qt milk 
is Ibs castor sugar 1% oz cream of tartar 
% Ibs butter substitute % oz carbonate of soda 
eggs Essence of lemon 


Egg color 
Formula No. 3 
oe flour 8 oz cream of tartar 
i* Ibs castor sugar 1% oz carbonate of soda 
eggs 3 pts milk 


1% lbs vegetable butter or fat 
Tely % oz ammonium carbonate 

No. 1 and No. 2 recipes can be used for the making 
small Madeira cakes as well as queen cakes. 

b Go to work in a similar way as for rock cakes, but 
ting this mixture to a free and smooth batter; drop 
4 


of 


into greased pans set out in rows not too close to- 
gether on baking sheets, filling about three quarters 
full; sprinkle a few currants on the top of each cake, 
and bake in a solid oven. It is of importance that 
the oven be hot or the goods will not come up, more 
particularly their centers, sufficiently. 


DIAMOND CAKES 
These are baked in diamond shaped frames or pans 
about 3 in long, 2 in wide and 1% in deep, although 
this is not a hard and fast rule. Other shapes can be 
introduced, such as hearts, crescents, oblongs, squares, 
etc. Where this is done the name loses its importance, 
but what does that matter? 


Formula No. 1 


2% Ibs flour 1% Ibs butter 
1% lbs sugar % lb chopped cherries 
2% lbs eggs weighed in their shells 


Formula No. 2 


2% Ibs flour 9 eggs 
1% lbs sugar 1 oz powder 
% lb butter % pt milk 


6 oz currants % oz cinnamon sugar 

Cream the butter and sugar, beat in the eggs 
singly, but not too fast, add the fruit, flour and milk, 
and after getting these well incorporated, fill the 
frames to about three quarters full, either with a 
spoon or through a forcing bag having a ¥-in plain 
tube; stick a half cherry on top of the center of 
each, dust with castor sugar, and bake in a hot oven. 


CRIMP CAKES 


Crimps sell all right, and here is the recipe I have 
always used when making them: 


2% lbs flour 8 eggs 
1 lb sugar 1 oz volatile 
1 lb butter 1 pt milk 


Essence of lemon 

Break down the volatile with a little of the milk, 
cream the butter and sugar as usual, beat in the eggs 
one at a time, add a few drops of essence of lemon, 
then the volatile, mix in, then throw in the flour, and 
bring to a free batter with the milk. With a spoon 
or palette knife fill greased round crimp pans of 2% 
to 3 inches in diameter across the top and an inch 
deep, about three quarters full, dust with castor sugar, 
sprinkle some currants on top, and bake in a hot oven. 

Instead of putting currants on the tops they can 
be included in the mixing, and % lb would be enough 
for the above recipe. 


GINGER CAKES 


3 Ibs flour 3 oz powder 

% Ib butter % oz mixed spice 
% Ib lard % oz ground ginger 
11 eggs Some split almonds 


2 lbs golden sirup of good color 
9 oz preserved ginger (chopped fine) 

Make as for queen cakes, mixing in the slightly 
warmed sirup the same time as you do the flour and 
preserved ginger. With a forcing bag fill into pans as 
used for crimps about three quarters full, and bake 
in an oven of around 400 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
pans should have been prepared by dressing with clari- 
fied butter, then dusting lightly with flour, finishing 
by putting two or three split almonds in the bottom of 
each, keeping these apart, and with the split or flat 
sides upwards. 

BEESTON CAKES 


2 Ibs flour % Ib honey 


% Ib butter % lb golden sirup 
% Ib lard 1 oz powder 
7 eggs % oz mixed spice 


Make up as before, mixing in the honey at the same 
time as you do the sirup; fill into “vem small cup- 
shaped molds to three quarters full; bake in a mod- 
erate oven, and when done turn out upside down onto 
trays and pipe a little colored fondant over; then 
place a half cherry on each. 

REDCLIFFE CAKES 

At one time and another I have made a good many 
Redcliffe cakes, and they have always had a ready 
sale. The recipe: 


3 lbs flour 5 eggs 
1 lb 2 oz sugar % oz volatile 
% Ib butter Milk as required 


Dissolve the volatile with a little milk. Rub the 
sugar and butter into the flour on the board; make 
a bay; put therein the eggs and volatile, and enough 
milk to make into a rather stiff paste. Scale into 
3% or 4 oz pieces, mold up under the hands, pin out 
to about six inches in diameter, lay a spot of apricot 
jam in the center, and fold over so as to form a square. 
To do the folding, take one edge and bring across so 
as to almost touch the jam, then follow on until the 
four folds are over; slightly press down the folds, and 
after glazing over with egg and dusting with castor 
sugar, bake in a moderate oven. When laying out 
these cakes on the greased baking sheets, do not have 
them too crowded. 


RASPBERRY BUNS 


3 Ibs flour 7 eggs 
1 lb castor sugar 2 oz powder 
% Ib butter % pt milk 


Raspberry jam 

After sifting the flour and powder several times 
together, make a bay with same; place in the other 
ingredients, and bring to a moderately stiff clear and 
smooth dough. Scale off 4-oz pieces, part in halves, 
roll up under the hands, and place on the board dusted 
with flour; flatten well out with the heel of the hand; 
lay in a large spot of raspberry jam, and with the 
fingers draw the edges over so as to completely cover 
the jam, getting the closings nicely together and se- 
cured, this movement being the same as is employed 
when making doughnuts containing jam. Lay on 
greased baking sheets with the closings downwards, 
but do not overcrowd; wash over with whites of eggs, 
dredge with coarse castor sugar, make three or four 
incisions with a sharp knife in each, and bake in an 
oven of around 420 degrees Fahrenheit. These buns 
can be washed over with all-egg glaze or a mixture 
of half eggs half milk, but the whites give the best 
glaze and finish. 

I have sometimes employed another method for 
these buns so that they are oval or boat shaped. To 
get this shape, after the jam is in wet the edges 
slightly with cold water; bring the opposite edges 
toward each other so that they meet, then pinch them 
together and press them down a little; the later pro- 
cedure being as for those of the foregoing shape. It 
is necessary to pinch the edges thoroughly, or they 
will burst open when the buns are baking, and present 
a ragged appearance. To make a bit of variety, some 
of the buns can be cut in divers forms. 


RICE BUNS 
3 lbs flour 6 eggs 
% lb sugar 2 oz ground rice 
% Ib butter 2% oz powder 
% Ib lard 1 pt milk 


Make as for raspberry buns, scaling in 5-oz pieces; 
break in halves, mold up, pin out fairly thin, and 
place on the board dusted with flour. Now transfer 
to greased baking sheets, glaze with egg wash, sprinkle 
some sugar nips over, and immediately bake in a 
warm oven to a golden color. If nibs are not in 
stock, coarse castor or coarse pulverized sugar will do 
for the sprinkling. 

These buns make good sellers, and customers will 
often drop back on them when their fancy departs 
from other wares the confectioner manufactures. 


COCONUT BUNS 

I have never found any. difficulty in selling coconut 
buns, or cakes, as they are sometimes called, and here 
is a recipe for their production: 

3 lbs flour 8 eggs 

% Ib castor sugar 1 oz cream of tartar 
14 oz butter % oz carbonate of soda 
% pt milk 

Prepare as for raspberry buns; flatten out round, 
wash with egg glaze, dip into coarse desiccated coco- 
nut, put on greased baking sheets, liberally dust with 
castor sugar, and bake in a hot oven. With a cool 
oven, not only will they not spring enough, but will 
go dry quickly. 

Coconut cakes can be made by using the same 
recipe as given for rock cakes, but substituting some 
desiccated coconut for the fruit; apart from this, they 
are made exactly as are rock cakes. 


CHERRY BUNS 


3 lbs flour 6 oz chopped cherries 
% lb castor sugar % lb shredded citron peel 
1 lb butter 8 eggs 


2% oz powder 
Enough milk to make into a dough of fair consistency 

Make up as for raspberry buns, weighing off into 
8-oz pieces; break these in half, mold up, flatten out 
with the heel of the hand, but not too thin, then bring 
to an oval shape with the fingers; lay on greased 
sheets, glaze with egg whites, stick one or two half 
cherries on the top of each, having the cut sides 
downward, dredge generously with castor sugar, lightly 
splash with water, and bake to a good color. 

If cherry cakes are wanted, these can be made 
from the rock cake recipe, weighing off the same 
amount of cherries as given for the fruit in that recipe, 
chopping them and using them instead of the fruit. 

ORANGE BUNS 


5 eggs 
1% oz powder 
Zest of 2 oranges 


2 Ibs flour 

% ib castor sugar 
10 oz butter 

Milk 

Make as for cherry buns, bringing to the same 

shape, wash over with egg whites, cut the peel into 
round pieces, placing one piece on the center of each 
bun; put on greased baking sheets as before, dust 
bt castor sugar, and bake as observed for cherry 
uns, 
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Breadstuffs Data for the American 


circulation among “everyday farm- 

ers,” the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1926, an imposing 1,800-page volume re- 
cently published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, includes 
many pages of material which should be 
of particular interest and value to the 
breadstuffs industry. Several important 
problems of consumption and distribu- 
tion are capably treated by various mem- 
bers of the Department of Agriculture, 
including L. H. Bean, agricultural econo- 
mist, marketing statistics, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics; Charlotte Chat- 
field, associate specialist in foods and 
nutrition, Bureau of Home Economics; 
Edith Hawley, food economist, Bureau 
of Home Economics; George E. Holm, 
chemist, Bureau of Dairy Industry; as 
well as William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Surveys such as those which have been 
conducted in Pennsylvania cities do 
much toward indicating consumption 
trends in the urban centers, but what 
are the farmers eating? What are the 
rural districts being told about branny 
foods? What do they know about the 
value of dry skim milk and its use in 
breadstuffs? What will be the bearing 
on wheat production in the coming years 
if consumption of flour continues to de- 
cline? These are some of the points 
taken up in the present volume. The 
book, according to Mr. Jardine, reaches 
more persons than any other volume on 
agriculture in the world. Accordingly, 
what it has to say is important for, if 
read, it must exert considerable influence 
upon the opinions and habits of hundreds 
of thousands of farmers throughout the 
nation. 


AA Geonation primarily designed for 


Bran as a Food 

Dr. Jardine’s annual report, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to the President, 
occupies the first 120 pages of the vol- 
ume. A few paragraphs are given over 
to a consideration of bran as a food. 
Says Dr. Jardine: 

“Although wheat bran has long been 
recognized by practical feeders of ani- 
mals as having high nutritive value, nev- 
ertheless there has been almost no ex- 
perimental work done to determine the 
nutritive value of the proteins of wheat 
bran in which the bran supplied all the 
protein in the diet. It is generally con- 
ceded that bran is fairly well digested 
by ruminants which have digestive tracts 
adapted for the accommodation of 
coarse, bulky material such as hay and 
fodder. As for its food value for ani- 
mals other than ruminants, particularly 
as food for man, many conflicting views 
are expressed, ranging from the state- 
ment that bran is wholly without food 
value to statements that it is excellent 
food, and that it is digested by man as 
well as by domestic animals.” 

The secretary goes on to say that feed- 
ing experiments, in which about 70 al- 
bino rats were used, showed the proteins 
of bran to be well utilized by rats. They 
lived for nearly two years, two thirds 
of their normal life, on a diet containing 
no protein except that supplied by crude 
bran. They grew at a better rate than 
normal during their early existence, but, 
once arrived at the first stages of ma- 
turity, development practically ceased. 

Regarding a white flour diet, Dr. Jar- 
dine writes: 

“In a similar diet in which the protein 
was furnished by white flour instead of 
bran they gained during the first 100 
days only one half to two thirds as much 
as the rats on the bran diet. Those 
receiving the white flour grew slowly, yet 
their rate of growth was so uniformly 
maintained that at the end of 254 days 
most of them weighed even more than 
did the rats that had been receiving the 
bran diet for the same length of time.” 
He points out that rats fed the bran diet 
produced offspring, but had little success 
in rearing them. Fecundity was low. 


Consumption of Flour 

In another section of the book, dis- 
cussing the declining consumption of 
flour, Mr. Bean, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, gives as causes the 
drift of population to the cities, in- 
creased average purchasing power, the 
rise of the commercial baking industry, 





and the possibly continuing effect of war- 
time restrictions on wheat consumption. 
He claims that the urban population, 
which in 1920 represented 51 per cent of 
the nation’s total, consumes proportion- 
ally less flour and proportionally more 
other foods than the rural population. 
As country people adopt city habits 
when they move to town, he says it is 
inevitable that the shift in population 
should be accompanied by a decline in 
per capita consumption of flour. He 
also maintains that the increased pur- 
chasing power of the average consumer 
causes him to buy larger quantities of 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products at 
the expense of wheat flour. However, he 
makes no mention of the competition to 
breadstuffs offered by the increased con- 
sumption of candies, ice cream and vari- 
ous desserts. He says further: 

“With the relatively greater increase 
in city population has come the rise of 
the baking industry. Large bakery units 
catvaltediy now use flour more efficient- 


crease at the rate of 1,500,000 a year, 


‘ the production of wheat for domestic 


flour Man pe would need to be in- 
creased by about 65,000,000 bus by the 
end of the next 10 years. Any increase 
in production greater than that would 
enlarge the quantity of wheat grain and 
flour to be disposed of in foreign mar- 
kets.” 
Farmers’ Food Habits 

A chapter dealing with farmers’ diet 
problems explains that “a few years ago 
doctors, dietitians, and experts of one 
sort or another were the only ones who 
cared much about the composition of 
foods. The average person was satisfied 
if the food that appeared on his table 
three times a day tasted good and kept 
him from being hungry between meals. 
But times have changed. Calories, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates, iron and calcium are 
household words applied to foods. Ev- 
erybody is trying to eat the proper num- 
ber of calories, and to be sure that he is 
getting enough iron to make red blood 
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LITTLE Jack Horner came out of his corner, 
He didn’t want puddings or pies; 

He saw at the table a little girl Mabel 

Who was ever so, ever so wise. 

She had heard from the baker, 


That bread was the true staff of life; 

So now Jack and Mabel both sit at the table 
And enjoy eating “slice after slice.” 

—From ‘Mr. Baker’s Nursery Book,’’ published by 


British millers and bakers in the interest of 
greater bread consumption. 

















ly than did the smaller units two decades 
ago. Moreover, the development of high 
quality wheat makes possible the manu- 
facture of bread and wheat products 
with less flour than was formerly re- 
quired. Furthermore, other ingredients 
than flour may now form larger pro- 
portions in the composition of the com- 
mercial wheat loaf. According to the 
census of 1923, for instance, the baking 
industry, besides consuming 31,000,000 
bbls flour valued at $218,000,000, used 
other ingredients such as eggs, butter, 
lard, milk, frnit and nuts, valued at 
$265,000,000. These other ingredients un- 
doubtedly tended to satisfy wants which 
otherwise would have meant a greater 
consumption of flour.” 

These points are, of course, not new 
to the breadstuffs industry. What bear- 
ing have they on future wheat produc- 
tion in the United States for domestic 
consumption? Mr. Bean writes that, 
should the general downward trend in 
wheat flour consumption be continued 
into the next decade, the total quantity 
of wheat consumed as flour “would re- 
main approximately at the present quan- 
tity of about 500,000,000 bus, even with 
an increase of population. On the other 
hand, if it be assumed that the per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat flour has now 
become stabilized at approximately 4.25 
bus, and if population continues to in- 





and enough calcium to build bones and 
teeth.” 

“Food Habits of Farm Families,” an- 
other division of the volume, discloses 
some interesting information in regard 
to what kinds of food and how much are 
consumed by rural units annually. Thou- 
sands of reports were studied, and it 
was learned that the families spent on 
the average in time and money about 
$650 per year for food, and of this 
amount two thirds was furnished by the 
farm. The author explains: 

“Of the total diet, animal foods fur- 
nished, on the whole, 50 per cent of the 
energy at 60 per cent of the cost. When 
a comparison of food value and cost was 
made of the different food groups it 
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was found that meat, fish and eggs fur- 
nished 16 per cent of the total energy 
at 28 per cent of the cost. Milk and 
cream made a better showing than meat 
fish and eggs. They furnished 15 per 
cent of the energy at only 19 per cent 
of the cost. Fruit and vegetables gaye 
figures much like milk, furnishing as 
they did, 13 per cent of the energy at 
19 per cent of the cost. Fatty foogs 
cereals and sweets, which yielded 56 per 
cent of the total energy of the average 
farm diet at only 29 per cent of the 
cost, are the least expensive.” 

The writer of that chapter goes on to 
say that cereals and sweets are usually 
purchased by the farm family. [p- 
creased. use of them is urged comple- 
mentary to larger consumption of milk 
fruit and vegetables. The value of this 
article might have been considerably en. 
hanced by putting cereals and sweets 
into separate divisions, and perhaps giy- 
ing some data on consumption of bakery 
goods in farm homes. 

Elsewhere in the volume a compre- 
hensive table is included showing the 
average retail price of bread, per pound 
(baked weight), in leading cities in the 
United States, 1913-26, compiled from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports by 
the division of statistical and historical 
research, The table is reproduced here- 
with. 

Dry Skim Milk in Bread 

A chapter on the various uses of dry 
skim milk is contributed by Dr. Holm, 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. Re- 
garding its employment in the manufac- 
ture of bread, he writes: 

“The addition of dry skim milk to 
bread dough supplements the protein of 
flour with one of greater nutritive value. 
The readily assimilable salts of added 
dry skim milk furnish mineral constitu- 
ents essential to proper development and 
growth. Added dry skim milk also im- 
proves the flavor and many of the physi- 
cal characteristics. It has been found 
that the use of dry skim milk in bread 
dough mixes to the extent of 4 per cent 
of the weight of the flour produces a 
marked improvement in the size, weight 
and texture of the loaves, and adds 
greatly to the palatability of the product. 

“The different flours respond in vary- 
ing degrees to the action of dry milk. 
By using a good grade of flour the vol- 
ume of the loaf is increased by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent and the weight by 
approximately 4 per cent. It may be 
stated that in cases wherein the volume 
increase is not marked the weight of 
the loaf as well as other physical char- 
acteristics are enhanced. The extent to 
which the volume of loaf may be in- 
creased depends largely upon the treat- 
ment of the milk prior to its manufac- 
ture into the dried form.” 

Regarding a need of increased nutri- 
tive value in the proper feeds of various 
animals, Dr. Holm says that the use of 
dry skim milk as a supplement to other 
feeds for calves, pigs and other animals 
insures them a “highly nutritive diet. 

The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1926, in 
addition to the matter heretofore re- 
ferred to, also includes articles, among 
others, dealing with grain growing, smut 
prevention, and marketing, together with 
an amazing array of tabulations. 

“What the farmer wants to know,” 
says Dr. Jardine, “is the new discoveries 
which have been made in agriculture— 
results of research by scientists, experl- 
ences of farmers’ marketing organiza- 
tions, authentic data on quantity and 
quality of agricultural production.’ Ma- 
terial of this sort is most ably presented 
in the present volume. 


Average retail price per pound (baked weight) of bread in leading cities of the United 
States, 1913-26, on the 15th day of each month, in cents: 


Average— Jan. Feb. Mch. April Ma 
1914-20....... 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.7 
1921-25....... 9.2 9.2 9.2 9.2 9.1 

BOSS sviveivecse 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 

| ETT eee 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 

| Bere rrr 6.8 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.2 

BUEEseesesececes 6.9 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 

SSA 7.9 8.0 8.1 8.4 9.5 

LEE ree 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.8 9.9 

BORG...» 'w 0:50.00 00.0% 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.8 

BORG ccccvccccece 210.0. 11.2 11.3 11.3 11.6 

BOBS sc vccvccocves 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.3 9.9 

WOBB.0ccccsvccecs 8.8 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.8 

1928... cccccecce 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 

BOBS cccsccrccce 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 

BOBS ccvcscccecs 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.4 9.4 

BOBS... cc vvccsece 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Av’se 
66-53 69 $8 90 9.6 8.8 8.7 
oh 84. £2 06 O40 8.9 9.1 
8 te 60S GO be 5. 5.6 
63 62 68 64 64°64 65 68 
71.2 #71 #71 #70 «7.0 69 = 6.9 7.0 
70. 90 214° 79 84. 84 7. 1.3 
96 9.9 10.2 9.9 9.9 9.9 9.3 44 

10.0 10.0 9.9 99 98 98 9.8 9.8 
9.9 10.0 10.1 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.2 100 

11.8 11.9 11.9 11.9 11.8 11.6 10.8 11.5 
9.8 9.7 9.7 9.6 9.6 93 9.1 9.9 
os Sis OT “Or "89 89 8. 8.7 
8.7 88 87 8.7 8.7 8.7 87 8T 
SS. So. 68.08 28 BO. 8.9 8.8 
a. 02, $4 BA BA 8:4 8.4 9.4 
94 94 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 
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I am reminded of a story that went 
the rounds in a campaign several years 
John and Martha, after the chil- 
dren had all married and gone, were 
spending their declining years in a cot- 
near the railroad, and the only 
companion of their loneliness was their 
dog. The dog was accustomed to run 
after each passing train. Observing 
these antics one evening, Martha said: 
“John, what do you suppose makes that 
dog run after that train?” John re- 
plied: “Well, Martha, I hadn’t given that 
part of it much thought. The thing that 
bothers me is, what would he do with it 
if he got it?”—A, C. Malloy in a speech 
before the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation. 


* * 


A GUEST RETURNS THE COMPLIMENT 


At an Indiana hotel this sign is on all 
the stationery and in every room: 

“This hotel is fully equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers. Statistics show that 
loss of life has never occurred in a 
sprinklered building. In case of fire, 
you may get wet, but not burned.” 

A witty guest composed the following 
prayer to fit the circumstances: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Statistics guard my slumber deep; 

If I should die, I’m not concerned, 

I may get wet but I won’t get burned!”’ 

—Wall Street Journal. 


Lady (to tramp who has solicited a 
pair of boots): “What size do you take?” 
Tramp: “Dunno, Mum. I ain’t never 
‘ad boots that way. I can either get me 
feet into °em—or I can’t.”—Punch. 
* * 

From the Bloomington (Ind.) Star: 
“Jim Slivers has been taking New Life 
Restorer pills, and has written a testi- 
mony to the company. They wrote back 
and asked for his picture to print, and 
now Jim is so all-fired swelled up over 
it that he says he will run for justice 
of the peace.”"—New Yorker. 

* 
UNFINISHED PRODUCTION 

After an entertainment in a North 
Side church, the chairman of the com- 
mittee came up to one of the class mem- 
bers and said, sympathetically: 

“I am sorry we didn’t get to call on 
you for your magic act, but we had to 
cut a lot of the numbers. I hope you 
don’t feel put out about it.” 
ps The amateur magician hung his head. 
Iam put out—just five dollars’ worth.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I didn’t get a chance to get 
back the five-dollar bill I smuggled into 
a man’s pocket, which I was going to 
mysteriously produce in one of my main 
tricks."—Youngstown Telegram. 

* *# 


Waiter (to restaurant owner): “Fella 
over there says he wants some caviar.” 

The Owner: “All right—get him a dish 
a" and a pair of smoked glasses.” 
—Life. 


* 

Street Singer (to his wife): “Louder, 
yer miserable ’alf-baked spud-faced old 
addick (continues singing) — “kind 
Words can never die.”—Hwmorist. (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

Hubby: “If I can’t return for dinner 
tonight Pll send you a note.” 

Vifie: “Oh, you won’t need to bother. 
Ive already found that note in your coat 

et.”"—Minneapolis Tribune. 
* #* 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


“Yep,” said Farmer Brown, “we ex- 
9 considerable from our Jake at col- 
this year. 


Durin’ the summer he 
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won the hog-callin’ championship down 
at the county fair, and then he put in 
two months with them Japanese tumblers 
in Ringlin’s Circus. Yep, Pll be purty 
much disappointed if he ain’t made a 
cheer leader this fall !”—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Flour Salesman Wanted 


We want an experienced salesman 
to sell our flours in Indiana terri- 
tory, which territory also includes 
Louisville, Ky. We have a well- 
established trade in this territory 
and our proposition is a liberal one. 
We prefer a man who has a wide 
acquaintance with the bakery trade 
in this territory; only those who 
have a successful sales record and 
can obtain volume business need ap- 
ply. Give full particulars with first 
letter. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1359, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or second in larger 
plant; will go on trial; experienced in 
modern country mills; could go on short 
notice. Address 1370, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER OF OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in mills of 25 to 3,000 bbls, in Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Canada; at present 
grinder in large modern mill; would like 
connection with either large or small mill. 
Address 1355, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS SALESMAN WITH A NORTHWEST- 
ern or southwestern mill; I am well ac- 
quainted with baking trade, wholesale and 
mixed car buyers in western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, or would be willing to 
go anywhere. Address 1367, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
621, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN HARD WHEAT 
mill up to 600 bbls; would accept position 
as second miller in good mill at a rea- 
sonable salary; 80 years’ experience; 18 
years in one of the best mills in the 
Dakotas. Address 1350, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1366, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
large feed manufacturer who is in need 
of representative either as salesman or 
sales manager in southeastern territory; 
have had 10 years’ experience working 
this territory on this line and have an in- 
timate knowledge of trade conditions and 
am open for a proposition. Address B. 
R. Cooner, P. O. Box 1865, Asheville, N.C. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








Mill for Sale 


Modern hard wheat flour mill, 500- 
bbl capacity; could be increased; 
now running daytime only; price, 
$45,000, payable one fourth cash, 
balance terms to suit. 

Opportunity to merge with bak- 
ery corporation which would use 
the output and advertise special 
flour made in their own mills; pro- 
moters could easily make a profit 
of $100,000. Would sell controlling 
stock to active flour man, with op- 
tion on balance. Owner has other 
interests; wishes to retire. Address 
Box 999, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ONE NEW NO. 3 CUTLER STEAM DRIER 
with wood frame; will be sold very cheap. 
The Federal Foundry Supply Co., 2639 
BE. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifter; four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


See the new 








Two TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES (:tsaxsc2) 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL& SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 
plane bolters No, 250, five sections each, 
11 sieves deep, excellent condition; one 
Fairbanks 100-ton track scale, self-regis- 
tering beam, complete with platform, first 
class condition. Dwight L. Downing, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


ERNST&ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anbd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-FIVE OTHER CITIES 











Your Brand Name in 


MULTI-COLOR 


will supply the needed snap to move your 
product rapidly from the dealer’s shelf. Pack 


your product in 


RAYMOND Rope Paper Bacs 


ACW yAnakolale, 
aper Bags 


FIFTIFIF II III FI 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 





Fo ae adadiadddd 


SALES OFFICES 


Minneapoli 
Kansas City 
Boston 
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Women insist their bread 


be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 


at the mill—to make 


your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out, 


That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill— by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 


in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 


grown anywhere, 


It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 
mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 


Falls, Montana. 


REX |/FLOUR 


Af 
[ 


© R. M. Co. 








4 
f 
Ra 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 





'T must pe 009 


choice Hard Wheat 
North 





sorption and uniform 


AvuGust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 






Cascabe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively f from 
ere - the virgin soi! of 
entral Mon- 

Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD (vent 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great «b- 


ualit 


W. ©. Boeke, Secretary 
and Sales Man ager 


pb ae 


assure the use» of 





00 shin a higher yield of better . Atrial order will 
CASCADE convince you. 
Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, \\illers 
—J 








F 


wheats. 


Meee 


coves | Moeinson 


Hobson, Montana 


in THE FAMOUS suoIT! 


OR strength and gluten quality Montana spring 
wheats are unsurpassed, and the Judith Basin, 
where our mill is situated, grows the best of these 
To fill the increasing demand for our 
strong bread flour, we have been obliged to treble 
the capacity of our mill. 
will, as heretofore, be synonymous with our brands. 


Quality and uniformity 








POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


We invite correspondence 


POLSON, MONTANA 


Mipway EL ectric ENGRAVING 


Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL 


ComPpaANny 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Gtascow Four MiLt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


MONTANA CHIEF 


The better flour 


STANPOSD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 





W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


98 Queen St.East TORONTO, CANADA 








Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


National Engraving (°. 


306 Sixth Ave.So. Minneapolis 


The 


oS 















Mipa’s TrapE Mark & 
PaTENT BuREAU 


Harry Harper & Company 











587 South Dearborn Street ING TAK 
CHICAGO McKnight Building Munsey Building 
Trade Marks, Copyrig hts and Patents MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C, 
Store Flour in Transit W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
megs i eee Setiinathha Genstadaamudbdstertiaen e 
wmsteny Kab soe xe 2) Prices on 
ANB Strictly Modern, 
“Cine Anything Electrical 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES Milling Business Solicited 














‘Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision . . 
Per Copy, $12.50 


Issued in 1923 
Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller, minneapolis, Minn.,U.S.A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 











Paut M. Marsnatt, Rosert N. WALKER, Prentiss S. Witson, Herman A. BerKEMEYER, 
President Vice President Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 


ROM Connecticut to Georgia and from Pennsylvania to Mis- 
souri come reports of enthusiasm and satisfaction from bakers 
who have already used new crop RADIUM. 


As the source of supply for our wheat is limited only by the 
extent of the country’s acreage, so is our sales field limited only 
by the ocean and the gulf. 


Wheat from all the producing territories direct to you—without 
transit penalty—is our story. Many bakers have profited by 
listening to it. 





We're equally able to serve you. Let’s talk it over and show 
you the advantage of looking to St. Louis for your flour supply 
this year. 
And remember—the same protein in 
RADIUM this year as last! 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 



















































































3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 
S Mill Retantished 100 Eggers Flour Mill Co. 
axony S e f Fl Mill We sell for the account of first class mills 
Han and oft Winter Wess Floor The Operation of Flour S pai, Sk gly market. fh, folgring 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls eon Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 
oe . . our, 
on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat FAGEESO, SOUR 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
Eotablished 1878 quirements of both bread and cake bakers in Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent “17: 
Exporters service in both quality and shipment to both large Milling Co. sr. LOUIS, MO. 
SET Pos and small customers. Monitor Patent 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 
N, ILL 
° TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
SPARKS MILLING CO., *Achwkt 
re Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily GILSTER MILLING co. 
Hezel Milling Company CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Eaabilaed 8 Gilster’ Mie ond Pe therlit 
M h kane ilster’s Best and Featherlite 
“a Pfeffer Milling Company SAUERS MILLING CO. Plain and Self-rising Flour 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade Manufacturers of the well known brands 
Winter Wheat Flour “ae 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. Infallible...Invincible...Sauers Self-Rising 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
ANNAN BURG Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation EVANSVILLE, ILL. 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. HUEGELY MILLING CO. AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Highest Quali Millers since 1866 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour Southern Illinols Soft Wheat Flour 
m ar NASHVILLE, ILL Gable Auare bana * ALENOLS 
Baur Flour Mills Co. | . Sai coment tan Calcyanide System of 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour Flour Mill Fumigation 
ROMEO PATENT ain P ‘ ° 
“You'll Lovit” Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 216 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 


























The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Many a good product fails to attract buyers for want of 
a pleasing package. Our bags have a quality and appear- 
ance that give distinction. Every detail in their produc- 
tion receives the most painstaking care. Millers who are 
particular about the quality of their flour will find that a 
good-looking package enhances the selling appeal. 
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Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMBAY” 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CauGary, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 








DONO NNO NONE 







Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 







Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 






Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Traber BurLpine 


MONTREAL 








Cable Address: ‘““RoBINHOOD” Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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—— 
Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
: Canada 
et = : 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity Fei Si 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 
JAMES STEWART, President A. R. MACDONALD, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, 25 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. N. P. LAMBERT, Western Manager, Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 
“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
CompETITION ONLY StTImuLATES Our SALEs 
CHOICEST BRANDS 
“ ° ” 
CANADIAN Victory 
-— mi ia “Prairie 
Blossom” 
AND 73 ” 
PERFECT Woodland 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES 
ILLS 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
*“DOMFLOUR” 
VAN Riverside Code 
OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 
@ VOTMINION our WiiS, td. 
Branch Offices at Hattrax, QuEsec and Toronto MONTRE AL, "fy AN AD A 














i| 








et 
a 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address SED 


“HASTINGS” Mien = ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal ; Riverside 1901 





Se 
Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at ; 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba,® Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
| Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 












Bere 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread” —“Citadel” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the Lachine Canal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwiL,”” Montreal 











Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | |  sames Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


CHANT 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour —— 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 

: Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Cable Address: et ag hae teh 
“MIpcop” a 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


: ; ; i Ideally situated. 

Codes— : The facilities at our 
Riverside oll ' disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform Head Office: 


quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 


Bentley 


Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels gig on beak nay agg 























MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wriu1am, 
Winnirec, Epmonton anpD 

Mepiciwve Hat 


Dairy Mit Caracrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 BarRELS 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING . : 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 2. Exvevator Capacity 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” = — 10,335,000 BusHELs 


Coprs UsEp—PRIvarE, 
AB O 4TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, Warrnouse Capacrry 


RIvErs1pE, Al, 377,000 BarRELs 
BENTLEY'S — 


FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, QueBEc, Orrawa, ToRONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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ns 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


MontreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


BVVVsVe eee SESS SBD =SD=s=BSB=SESES = S 





Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


Off er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


aw usr ee eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeS Se SEEEESeSSS SESE ESEESEESSBEBBBERESESSEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeaaaae 


eee? SPP TAPWAAECASSRAAGIADEAPSDEDEAINS PERSO PAS ESS RESTS FES SOAS OH SSSNAES SSS DONESETEN SURO 


Oats 


WesTERN OFFicg 
Calgary, Alberta 


Ds 








SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN,”’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 





VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 































JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“Kencrain’ TORONTO, CANADA 









































McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. “et VINOD NOVO) SOD). ODNOD SNS INOD OA NSANGANG TNUING NSD NGA NG) NANA US 
and: Blender” Our location guarantees 5 E 

a : ocation guarantees > a 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. = > 
stkarrord,ontanio,canapa | tp) CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. & 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford , , a 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B th Edition z @. D, Savuaney, Foegutetee < 
= e 7 e e @ 

= Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters § 

. . = “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” > 

~A rd 

Norris Grain Co., Ltd. > Gaal aud Ganon e 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG - @ 
We give special attention to the wants mo, Cable: “CanFLExco” TORONTO, CANADA = 
of Canadian and American mills buying = . > | 
and selling high class milling wheats and - @ 

| other grains. Correspondence solicited. =/ aye 
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OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: ‘OUTLOOK PATENT”’ 
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Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH EDMONTON 
BRANDON VICTORIA 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 





Cable Address: “Laxuron” 





Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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| WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILs Co, Limirep 


Manitoba Hard Wheat 


throughout Western Canada’s 


New Yorx Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


44 — 4 — 








Manufacturers 
of 
Flours 
100 Interior Elevators 


famous Wheat Belt 
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LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 
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J.G., WOLVERTON, WM. SIMPSON, 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
/ 











“SILVERKING’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) ~ (PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 





Cable Address: “"WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
VOODOO DDOD DOD D0D0D000 
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Uniformity in the strength 
and size of flour bags in- ' 
— oe «3 In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 
Because Bemis Bags are * 
anusually uniform they are 
preferred in many of Can- 
ada’s leading mills. 





FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 








Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Grain Dealers and Exporters KENO FANCY CAKE 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 








Export Flour | |“ ® REQNNy °°) | COMMERCIAL MILLING C0, 


I N S UR AN C E AFORT FLOUR OLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


€ ‘A ll Ris ks ed 53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 








Ww siali Manitoba ° ° one 
a Spring Patent under brand Lexcello Watson-Higgins Milling Co. VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
And a fifty-fifty blended " 
3 high patent f , Duney Soe) Wasnt tear Granp Rarips, Micu., U. S. A. 
Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in household use under brand SUNbeam “NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” apaaee 


Export Flour Handling 
































Empire Flour Mills, Limited Flour Self-Rising Flour MANUPACTURERS OF 
Westeen. Auseneaee ST. THOMAS, ONT. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. si 
ar Theat Flours 
Company MARK TWAIN 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO D , COLUMBIAN 
e . . 
F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD. B. H. MUIRHEA Quality Michigan Flour _— 
Royal Bank B Bldg., Toronto, Canada Fi ante tmeal Plain and Self-Rising Soft Wheat Flours 
ns ~ in har ve Cond fl es eames Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we CRESCENT 
able Address: grind nothing else. ‘or Connections AL PATEN 
ee hes a ae bee ail “Heapuure” Toronto, Cawapa CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. GILT EDGE SELF RISING 
————— 
Pfeffer Milling Company Vannatter & Company, Ltd. Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. The Huron Milling Co. "33!" 
LIMITED Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada Millers of Michigan Quality 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour in, Flow Feed SOFT WHEAT FLOUR NE BIS IT F OUR y 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour mS “tev New up-to-date mill just completed. SHORT | || WHITE 
Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner Our Specialty— Open for a few additional connections. 


F yi Whe: | of 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings TEKONSHA, MICH. Mads {quality Peculier to This Section 





— 





— 











Canadian Hard Spring R. C. PRATT “‘ Michigan’s Finest Flour’? Union City Milling “o. 
Wheat 30 Elevators in Manitoba, FLOUR— Exporter—CEREALS White Swan ana Hi Selfrising SAREE ROS. UROe OFT, MIC. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. ee A 99 Fancy Patent — 
TORONTO, CANADA Write for connections and samples RBE Cholce 0 ibe - iga t 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Cable Address: “PRAMILL0O,” Toronto PENINSULAR MILLING CO. Write forsamples Flours 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Codes: A BO 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside Fuint, MICHIGAN Robinson Code 



































JaMES WILSON & Sons OVID ROLLER MILLS 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA The Stron g- Scott M fg. Co. ; Ltd. OVID, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF All our flour is made fe ezelusively trom he tod 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East deliveries and recelp Heo sarby territory 
Pearl Barley and Feeds eS ; . 7 ne the beet wheat sec gn of the state state. Plats ‘and 
Correspondence solicited. Everything for Every Mill and Elevator Tnos. H. Hystop, ieee 
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»>LEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS 
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Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do..ak.....LIBERTY.....SNAPPY and I t’s Cheapest Manna.... MEepiuMm .... PURE Dark 
Wier. Rye MEAL 


in the &nd 











Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 











Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
Hanover Star Millin Co. . Pau, Paut & Moore 
GERMANTOWN, ILL, . Established 1837 PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 


Manufacturers of High Grade NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our pe reey AS ere 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour aie! . A 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 














DECATUR MILLING CO. FalirYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE Trademarks Bevseyzain.th 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS ForeignCountries 

MANUFACTURERS OF Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS HIGHLAND MILLING CO. Century Complete Files Registered 


Flour Brands 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. . 
E. Narrxempen, Sales Manager HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS cogfASON: FENWIOK & LAWRENCE 























Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


MILLERS OF 


! | Quality Flours 























Mills at O’Fallon, Ill., and Collinsville, Il. O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 
a 
Reduces Stock Easier 
We @T° —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
Peerless = —Using Less Power 
] Ground Cut Roll Finish i SAS 


More Grinding Capacity 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. — Facts ! 
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THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 


Acme Flour 


GUARANTEED 


STRONG 
RELIABLE 
GRANULAR 
UNIFORM 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


100 ) fears 


essive Ve Milling 


Pp. 


New 2,000-Bbl Daily Capacity—One of Three Plant: 








BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) © 
Under or Uneh 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 


glad of it. 


“Use Our Soft (inter Wheat Flours 








Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


“GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also’ ‘HX PANSION”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 














“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 





>\ PHOENIX FLOUR MIL 
miREC EYE oe pent CEDEs Tren 


PANSY FLOU 


_FAMOUS FOR IT'S HIGH QUAL one | 


in 








J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 
—— 


Domestic and Export 














N27 


_ 
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Like the Kids at the Sea Shore 


(4 They certainly like the water. These two thirsty flours—Rexota from 
Hard Winter Wheat and Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat— are 
distinctive for unusual volume in baking, exceptional oven spring, and 
wonderful texture in the loaf that they produce. 















teem The unanimous verdict of bakers who have used them is that they make 
> a better bread and more bread than any other flours they have ever 
used. That means a lot both to the baker and to the trade he serves. 


Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
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The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 
‘ Member Millers’ National Federation 
WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 








Evans Milling Co. Mixed Cars 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried and Feed 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS MAYFLOWER MILLS it 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels FT. WAYNE, IND. ‘ * 
There is not a commercial estab- ‘4 4g 















lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HighGrade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 














sells. The world over, S. George 
















Company paper sacks are the 


Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbest : y : 
_ "*Hlolders—75 Numbers Grain \ standard of excellence. In Minne- 
Write for Samples and Cleaners * sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 


rr 

































Advertiser's Manufacturing RichmondMfg.Co. x; North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and {j 

Largest in the World Lockport, N. Y. : Michigan its sacks are standard for "4 
ere a t quality. S.George Company never 
va bia ey qa would have withstood the storms of ‘4 
el I clam ork }} years but for the quality of its 





Regularly With | 


products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 


» eee 





# sis 
rpecoes. 
* ent 





Fumigate tiincate cca Ss ‘GEORGE CO MP, fA . | 


The best and surest way of get- y 





ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 


Fumigators Supply Company 
TED 


- — 
ee aS SSO 











INCORPORA' is the time to make preparation. WELLSBU 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. y.( Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. er RG , Ww - 
BIS Ai a AE” TM 5515 2nd Boulevard | DETROIT, MICH. Pr eases 





tl tt 
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With a network of elevators 
and warehouses tapping the 
country’s finest wheat belts 
and with mills strategically 

located for domestic and 
foreign markets, Sperry 
ps and outships 
every other milling 


America 17997 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Mills in California Head San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington,Utah Cable address Sperry” 


Largest Millers in Western America 


October 26, 1927 


WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTr xe, v.s. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eremco,” all codes 
CLIFF H. MORRIS, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 447 Produce Ex., New York City 





Our Ogden DGUL s eisiing 
hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
Mills at Los Angeles 


solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 
San Francisce 


otter GLOBE MILLS 


— General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 




















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘Preston.”’ All Codes 


need ag 7 a WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
Cables: CENTENNIAL” We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


— 














Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


V/A 1RNY |) 
a ap) BT | 
| bh SSF 4 
lian wali | 
BURLAP 4 COTTON BAGS 

} & SEWING TWINE 


| 
i 


cM 


| 
Ih 
Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Oapacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Muuers or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
l Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 


8 Northern Flour Mills Company 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WASHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Riverside Code "VE UETTER REVISION Per Copy $12.50 
For sale by all its branches and THz NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 























—— a | 
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The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 
Millers of 


BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 





The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 














Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














»>LEADING MILLS OF OHIO; 


























REG.U. 7S. PAT OFF. 


SELF RISING PLOW 
“SELLS ITSELF” 


Open for new connections 
where not now represented 


Che 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Totepo, Ouro, and Mr. Vernon, Onto 














The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker 


WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 








Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 








The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 

Mixed Cars 

Tens 





————— 





The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Frovur 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 


a 








BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 





All Rail and Ex-Lake 


Transit Milling 


The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


“fa, UNITED. MILLS 


CORPORATION 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








Ohio Soft W heat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 





‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Specialized Laboratory 

Service for Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 

? Feed Manufacturers 

=} Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





Shippers of FLOUR & trom Chsies 


Write for Samples and Prices 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














A. C. FETTEROLHF, Vice President 


T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. 
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Ocean freight 
service — 


Well Organized 


ARE and promptness 
in forwarding individual 
shipments, are the natural 





104 Ships outgrowth of International 
neg — a Mercantile Marine’s freight 
comp iainas service, organized and built 
56 Years up through 56 years of ex- 
Experience perience. 
World-wide Mec 
in Scope 104 vessels totaling over a 
Frequent million tons, provide ship- 
Sailings ping services that are world- 
Special wide. 
gn The high rating of our ships 
goey - secures the lowest insurance 
rates for those who 
Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
ate York pes Orleans London Antwerp 
oston alveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and onan ie ~capetits 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T.M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


1 Broadway, New York 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND LINE 


WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 














}SCAt 


— 


NDINAVIAN-Al UNF} 








REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM a SSRs 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports si 
For freight and particul } : : 
ry New York, t0 Funch, ‘Baye é Oo. Ine, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
ee See oe more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
At Baltimore. ae Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 
Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 


Keyser Building. 
At Boston, to A Lombard’s Sons, 
dinavian Ports. 








nm, . ° 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast ;as- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, I. ng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, P)iila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


Regular Service from NORTH PACIFICO COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











Route your shipments 
F. V. CAESAR “— of ies 
e 
Traffic Counselor “Tranait 
Transit Accounts a Specialty , 
Corporation 





420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 





frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 








Routes extending from coast to coast 
W i; R " & S in connection with rail lines. 

° ° ICHESON ONS Also unexcelled passenger. service: 

Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA und 

TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 


Ocean Freight Brokers i 
F vardi and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
orwarding Agents ports. 


Communfcate with us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 





} LEADING 











COMPANIES 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
The Sea Insurance Co., Litd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





eee rrr $2,922,372 
CCRUURE SOPINUGT BUR Blo Blin cc cc cc cccccetcsedsdee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New Yor 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















25 Beaver Street 
« NEW YORK 


F.H. PRICE & C 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CorRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForeIGcn Ports 











Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 
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LEADING 


FASTEKRN MILLS 














BRIDAL VEIL FLOUR 
in a Baking Mixture 


Improves the Quality 
of the Bread. 


QUALITY 
ALWAYS 
COUNTS 


BRIDAL VEIL IS A QUALITY FLOUR 


TRY IT | 
NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





he Continental Milling Co. 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Darry, Pouttry, 


Horse and Hoe Freep BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Inquiries Invited 


George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 





GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. OrRTMAN, Superintendent 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 














Founded 1795 


44 Whitehall Street 





MILLERS ano EXPORTERS 


THE BEST FLOUR 


The Raymond-Hadley Company MAES BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. : 
ed with our Flour. 











This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
eke 4-10) -4 wa em @ 





THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 


Pastry Short 


Flour King Victor Yin 





Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








«KK F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
XA. GLUTEN FLOUR 


s MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. MIXED 


Suice 
CARS ELIVERY 





teed to comply in all respects to standard 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 





requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 

The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

| Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 
Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 





ae 


Cc.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


The Walter Milling Co. 





Quality Flour 





BUFFALO, N. Y. New Jersey Flour Mills 








CORPORATION 


CLIFTON, N.J. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” “Unexcelled Service” 











Dunlop Mills W'"*" Went icis and Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles 
from New York 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg—T. A. King, Manager 


PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Preswent 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anv Treas. 


Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
and absolutely dependable 
milling grades. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 
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Our Facilities 
and Organization 
Are at Your Service 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 


There are many excellent 
merchants in the Kansas 
City grain market, but we 
do not believe any is bet- 
ter equipped to give you 
straightforward and expe- 
rienced service in wheat 
selection. 











EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 


Our 
“Selected Dark One Northern” 


is the most satisfactory 
wheat for millers this year. 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Special Selections 
or Round Lots 





Manager of our Merchan- 





dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 
vice gives you the same 
advantage as local mills. 

MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 


W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGrR 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 








sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—winter 






SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission ; DULUTH 
Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 








Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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— 





A merica’s 


inest 





strong milling wheat. 


Ask Us for a Survey of Cash Conditions. 







Many Millers in the Southwest are a little uncertain about their future supply of fine, 
Already there is evidence of scarcity at some interior points. The 
situation may easily result in very much higher premiums later in the season. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 


selections. 


Moore-Seaver 


Grain Co. 


1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 








ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


We Specialize in ST. LOUIS, 


Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT MISSOURI 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 








GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 


MILL FEED 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Kansas Hard 
Country Run Siecenit Bad 


Wheat We have no elevator 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 


Straight 








Riverside Code "Revision" 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Di t for Quantiti 





For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN + en 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A 











Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 








Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers Sie aes 


° 2 your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SIMONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 








= =>KANSAS 

















To those millers who are looking ahead to their 
supply of protein wheat later in the crop year 
we are in position to give exceptional values 
from our well bought stocks. 


LONSDALE, Presipent 
VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 
E. .. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 

F. J. F'TZPATRICK 
K. J. BARTSCH 
B.J.O°’DOWD 


Cc. W. 
F.C. 
F.L. 





SETtTVY @Misto VU A. 
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Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce MINN. 


Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 











Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, 

















ALL GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 








omc RED DOG «100m 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mixep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


LILLIE TTT ITT 





BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TITITITITT TTT 








NEW ORLEANS 





H A M B U R G Consist Basspeen Racesoeet ati ive 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN"™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


Hamburg, Germany 





TITIIIIITIIIII III III III iii iri itt titty i 








110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bikie" 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 
market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SOREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











739 Pillsbury Ave. 





WARD’S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
WARD DRY MILK COMPANY~—St. Paul, Minn. 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 


LaBuddeFeed& Grain Co. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











y05 a PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 





















S 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 


the bakery trade 








W. P. RONAN 


332 So. La Salle St: CHICAGO 














Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of O. Building 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 











Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 











ELLYAiaurt. 
=" Merchandisers 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


















C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louts, Mo. 











E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Fd W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana keg CHICAGO 








HUGH HARRIS s CO. 


FLOUR 


ST. LOUES 


Merchants’ Exchange 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 
130 No. Wells St. 


CHICAGO 


C. F. McCARTHY 
FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


— 
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NIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomEsTic K](QUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 








NEW YORK 











KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





[FLOUR BROKER’ | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








28 East 63rd St. 


AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


NEW YORK 





JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


| Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ana CEREALS 


Prompt Service 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


_, § KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ayn CEREALS 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 





GrorceW.Van Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 








A. P, YOUNGBLOOD E, STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKERS New York City 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Epcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: “AurtourRco” 





PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Cor Yr A lieited 











J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 


Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 


inter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 
411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








IPECIALISTS 
guy, FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 





ae 








SIMPSON. HENDEE & CO INC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 







NEW YORK 






BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 

















HAYWARD & CO. 
Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring: Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Burra.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srates,”’ Philadelphia 


Le 





BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 
Screenings - Low Grade Flour 


MILLFEEDS Grit. ou‘tnd Cod 100 


Oil Meal - Cottonseed Cake and Meal - Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk - Powdered Skim Milk 
J. P. PARKS 


New England Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 
(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


a, 











Task end Set, =I tavite sosvengendiencs Domestic MILLING Co. 
jobbers who will ap; A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
yo le nearer Lag - SPECIALIZING IN 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. MILLFEEDS 
201 Postal Building KANSAS CITY - MO. 
DON C. GRAHAM LILLIE & CO. 
FLOUR Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
= wheat mill accounts for 


ot. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


640 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY 











FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 


REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 











Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bounsr, Puraperrnta, Pa. 08 ne ROTTS. Manager Bite Nashville, Tenn, 
* SERVICE FIRST Established 1891 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. . 3 
CFJLOUR and eee Ces HARRY B. APPLE David F. Silbert & Co.,Ine. 
DAWSON & SEAVER FLOUR—BROKER—FEED FLOUR 
NEW YORK 


FEED 


Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


Special Aa. and Service given the 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 


ery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 








Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 














A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Flour — Feed — Sugar — Salt 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 








D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Il. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roxeicn FILOUR ponesric 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 
1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 







































Buyers of 


FEED os eee 
of all kinds FLOUR 





Bourse Building 


Philadelphia, Pa, 208-9 Louisiana Building 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 











FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















W. G. PHILLIPS 
RosBeErtT M. Perk EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROOK, ARK. 


A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. <> 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH, 

















Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
We Buy manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog 


Wire your offers 











The Progressive Baker Reads 
His Trade Papers 


No baker can succeed unless he keeps in step with the best thought 
of the trade. 


Some papers cover one part of the field, others another,—all are use- 
ful and worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller specializes in crops and markets and in the 
live up-to-date news of events in the baking industry. 


The baker who reads it will be able to buy his flour to better advantage. 
At the small cost of $2.00 per year no up-to-date baker can afford to 
be without it. 


The once-a-month special Bakery Number 
costs only $1.00 a year 


Address 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars LeNDON, 2. C. 
Cable Address: “Fiaxy,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 


F. T, COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable Address: “Dorrracu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ~ 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane ~~ 
LONDON, E. C. 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 

















Want Second Patents and First Bakers Cable Address: “‘LynpsELu,"’ London Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,” London Cable Address: ““KosMack,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | Telegraphic Address Qsvie address | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS RAYMOND-HADLEY- a FLOUR MERCHANTS 

LONDON TOOMEY CO. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. Cable Address: ““GyRosE” Cable Address: "'GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 
HARRS BROS. & CO. T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. THE A B C CODE Established 1874 


RAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . 00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


S. & A. _ RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 








: a h .C. 
a LONDON.E. GC. -” aaenrpupen eartnmmned THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Telegraphic Address: “Harris,” London Cable Address: “MxpruL,"" London Mrny., U.S. A. Cable Address: “RUNCIE” 
C. E. FEAST & CO. J. M. & C. M. HAMM WM. McKERROW & CO. Awprew Law Wiam R. Law 
(cHas. a. FEAST) FORMERLY LIMITED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM sseneniee. CRAWFORD & LAW 


40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 


Cable Address: ‘‘Fzastanco,”’ London 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘““ALKERS,”’ London 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tux NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: Byrn,” Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Frovr for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: “POLLOCK, ” Belfast 


“PILLSBURY, ” Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ““Mippiin@s,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“CamELLi4,"’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“FiLour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘WavERLEY” 





Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“Atong,”’ Dublin 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ““EGmont”’ 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Buttirant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘Pxip,’’ Dundee 








Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WinTER,’’ London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


“Rosin,” Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. ©. 


Also at Bristou, SovurHamptTon, Hut, Betrast, DuBLIN and CoRK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


a 


AMSTERDAM 


ie in Germany, 
Cable Address: ““HgzsSLENFELD," Amsterdam 


Large Trad 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dg.iGuT,"’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BreLFastT 


——.. 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“Osizck,’’ Amsterdam 





G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 
“FLORAMERIC” 


17 Rue des Tanneurs, 
ANTWERP 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““Mrprum,” Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B O 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ““WitBura" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘Wirst 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Oable Address: ‘“Tass1ANo” 


HELSINGFORS 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ““WALDTEFKE” 


M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: “E.Fine,"’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





NIEVAK 
Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ A iati 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAR’ AMSTERDAM 





SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 


(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: '‘FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘"CARMIBOEK” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 


Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ““HorKxo”’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A B C 5th, 6th 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘ERNSTWENDT”’ 





Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Ozecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘Matiucn’’ 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: “‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


M. DIZENGOFF 
JAFFA, JERUSALEM, BEIRUT 


General agent for Palestine and Syria for 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, 
LTD., New York, wishes to start connec- 
tions with a rye flour mill. 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘Bisarip,"" Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





BE. W. BOUWMAN Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘Bouwman,”’ Rotterdam 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 


Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B CO 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,”” Hongkong 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNas” 





ALFRED RABL 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 
Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ''SrRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘*WEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ““VEEMESTA"” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 


Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “Szmouina” 


Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
< Mediterranean Ports 
Cable Address: ““Szrraty,” Gibraltar 





Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Oable Address: “InrrRgst,"’ Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN” 





RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ‘Ruma”’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


Established 1858 





Cable Address: “Bautica”’ 


GUSTAV KRUGER 
HAMBURG 24 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


RIMPAU & CO. 





Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address. “RimPpavu” 





JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS and COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“KORNMOD” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 





GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS”’ Bentley’s 











F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO 
References: 

The National City Bank of New York, New York 


Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 





TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED OaTs, GRAIN Propucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “TROFO” 


THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miwn., U.S. A. 


GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘“PROFITABLE,”’ Berlin 





THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 


DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 
References: Northwestern Miller 
n Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: “TorsiG, OsLo” 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ‘“FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MosIL” 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
: Minn., U. 8. A. 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 
Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: ‘‘Srrmm” 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 





ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 


31 North State Street - CHICAGO 











W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 


Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ‘VILLARINC” 





Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


Cable Address: ““ASECOLA” SAN JUAN, P.R, 





FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—MorTors 


DIEesEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Jonres-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building 


Kansas Crry, Missourt 





C APRON e Clerks, Bakers, 

ae Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 

THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 

P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 


S Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 



































ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and &levator Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
3,500,000-BUSHEL 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1914-1920-1925 
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F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 


The Rugby Milling Company 





Farco Mii Company 


Fert watas eet ineoores C Advertising” Mustrations ~ RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Red River e heat, Y ° anufacturers 0 

/ Half- tones ~ ZINC Ei ichings Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 
Engra 


FARGO, N. D. 











Color Vings ~~ 
is ] 








sat) J 
FA = ail ia LN “SNOW WHITE?” flour, a high lity 
CavaLiER MILLING Co. NW WeSC —_ 


ax IN (wre) SSA “PIONEER” Rye flour. 
Can offer typical strong, high i oa UMPA ~ “PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
quality North Dakota flour. = 3S 305 So. Sth St. Minneapolis ° Split cars a specialty 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Cavalier, N. D. Minot, North Dakota 





























Dakota Maid ana 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 








THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF -PXLL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
IDE ERMINAL § Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


wiih. 
LOCATED AT DULUTH.MINN. 
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___ LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 











IBRAILTAR 





The difference between “Gibraltar” 
“Mose , and cheap bakery flours...... is the 
<p Sei Fioue Miata difference between good and mediocre 
age HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 4 bakery products. 


4 v wen t? 
give GIBRALTAR "Se 





Makes Good Bread 

















J.F.Imbs Milling ‘“SUNKIST”’ 





“ 99 
C MBASSAGOP”™ on miner tamed tr FLOUR 
ac saat nary sections of Eamean, ost ta miles Se Tse ie 
._—— 8 0 e@ Daker are 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — ent Patent where all of the wheat is Sorubteantad. For family use 
strong and fine. it cannot be surpassed. 
Manufacturers of It is through the reputation 
Kansas Turkey ° the pomp y bang ed be- 
Hard Wheat and Bowen Flour Mills Co. come culebrated. 


Illinois Soft Winter Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 


Wheat Flours. The Maney Milling Co. 
Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS enithe eeians 


























OQ Makes Better 


Bread 


( 





( 


i LQ UJ x Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
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“Velvet” is milled to 
do one thing well 
. . to bake good 


head, 





WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO, 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 





When the Bak ts 
nae | HALSTEAD 


Wire us for prices on 


BOSS 
(Sh e TTY B e€ ll Jim Dandy Crystal 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. Fi _ yowney 5 New York Representatives (Mill at Halstead) 
BOSTON, U.S. A. » . HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 










































































MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT 
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Plainsman 











More than a Good 


Whole Wheat 
Flour 


“Plainsman” differs from other whole 





wheat flours in two important respects. 


It is immune from bug infestation, and 
the true whole wheat flavor, which is 
so important to the popularity of whole 
wheat bread, is doubly present. Our 
sterilization process is responsible for 


both. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS Co. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Present KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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We are proud of every sack 
of ‘“‘Hunter’s Cream” that 
has left our mill. . since 1877 

















\ 
QIN \ 
Gee THE HUNTER. MILLING CO, ~Wellington Kansas 


a C 
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AKERS ARE THINKING,—thinking as they never have 
thought before. They know,—the best of them do,—that to 
increase bread consumption they must make their bread even better 
than now. That requires better flour and better flour costs more 
money. Some of them gave up at that point. But others,—the 
wiser ones,— kept on thinking and these are today turning more 
and more to short patent flours and to the assurance of better 
loaves and better flavor in them. It is a case of better flour costing 
more money but better bread actually costing less,—considering the 
trade results. Tepskn Pow Mile Gn 


Topeka, Kansas 








“White Grest 


— Selerfec Hour 


The baked product of “White Crest” is 


not a food, it is a pleasant experience. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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FRANK KELL, President 





11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


Introducing Southwestern 
Wheat to theWorld’s Markets 


The Kell mills are proud of their part in spreading 
the fame of the “better” southwestern wheat into 
the farthest corners of the earth—in many of 
which “Kell” and “Southwestern Flour” now are 
synonymous. 





Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P. DUNCAN, Vice-PRES.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS‘ WICHITA” 


























ahaa: . 


"Kell Mill Elevator CaVernon Texas 
a " J.A.KELL, VICE-PRES.& GEN.MGR. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
*KELLMILL? 





orgy 


Waco Mill & Elevator Co.-Waco,Texas _1.P.DuNCAN, Pres. 
CABLE ADDRESS WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN.MoR. 


. 











} TeKell Group of Flour Mills 


Yill. Elevator Co. ~ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


* CABLE ADDRESS “OKLAGRANT” 











5 ? & 4 
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Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


Amarillo, Texas 


W.A.BARLOW, VicE-Pres. & GEN. MGR. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“GREAT WEST” 


mm 


bee 
spt ioe 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 
Perry, Oklahoma 
H.C. JACKSON, GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS PERRYMILL’ 
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Only another loaf 
of Algoma 
can compete with 
an Algoma loaf. 





THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s acini had ny Bread Flours in 








LOS 





—d 





AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 








J.J. VANTER, Manager 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘WESTERN STAR”’ pe 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


— 


“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING (9. 


KANSAS 








e ”» V lou 
Old Trail from western 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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ROT OROYZEMROM OR 


BOSS PATENT ° 


Invariably good for 


1. Bigger loaves 
2. More loaves 
3. Better loaves 





ROY EK 


YQ) 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


COxO)Xe ROVE OZONVOZXOVOXZOROEOR YODA 


Oxon MIEMY) 


XOROEAO ROO SK PROX MOL ORO ZO ROOWS 











Victor A. Cam, President Arrtnuur S. Cain, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


ARCHER 


Whatever the trade 
rs 
“Archer” will solve it 





Tue CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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This Might Have Been Heard at the 
Bakers’ Convention 


“I never use anything better than straight grade flour,” boasted L. C. 
Johnson to other bakers at the National convention, “and my business has 
made me money for twenty years.” 


“I’m strong for short patents,” said Smith. (He has been using I-H, 
unblended, for two years now.) “I’ve doubled my business since I stopped 
using straights.” 


“Short patents are too expensive,” answered Johnson. 


“Well, that depends. How much has your business increased during the 
past two years?” 


“It’s about the same,” admitted ‘Johnson. 


“There’s your answer,” replied Smith. “In two years I’ve doubled my 
trade, my overhead has remained practically stationary, flour costs are a 
little higher, and total profit is nearly double.” 







O}5y cBakers 
ORACLE 
cf Short Patent~ 
THUNDERBOLT 
CA Reliable Flour 
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upplying The Bakery 





BF operence has shown 


Pancrust 


Short Petont us that the baker needs a 


good flour milled especial- 


Wondersack 


Special Patent We aim to supply every 


bakery need with our three 
fine bakery flours. 
Doughbuster 
Standard Patent 
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te MID-KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Sales and Executive Offices: Salina, Kansas 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
































mericait/\ce: 


There are many hundred good 
American flours, but none is 
better than “American Ace.” 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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More loaves | AC NI | = YtsBetterSour 
to the Barrel 4 aa —~ for Baker 
Better Bread” 4 Grocer, Jobber’ 











“Havasak” cures baking 
ills before they start. 


‘w.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDC™ > WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
1700 BARRELS 














Winner 


Any effort by a baker to 
improve his bread quality 
brings him sooner or later 
to seriously consider using 


Winner 


Tbe W illiamson Milling Company 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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| THOSE WASTED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS— 


No baker willingly throws away money. 
Yet every year the industry wastes millions 
of dollars through trying to make fine 
loaves from poor flour. It cannot possibly 
ever pay. 


SILK FLOSS is the kind of fine pat- 


ent flour wiser bakers are turning to. 


Jhe Kansas Milling Co 
“Wichita ,/Kans 
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“OVENCRAFT” 


Why Best? 


Because our section of northwestern 
Kansas grows the best wheat in Kan- 
sas and, therefore, in America. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








IS RING 


-New ERA MILLING Co. 


ae 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








J. E. Haviranp, Manager 


If we should stop making “Kansas Diamond,” 
many American bakers would have to lower 
their baking standards. 


“Ohe KANSAS MILL €@ ELEVATOR Co. 


OW one of the Kell FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS OITY MILLING CO. 


Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels © 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 
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The flour is Cfather 
of the Loaf. 


That is why it is so im- 
portant to use thorough- 
bred stock. 







Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“A Spinning Success” 










@ Moore: Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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ACME MILLING CoO. | | | - | SWEET TOOTH 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. | 
Strongest flour in the i 3 FLOUR 
world —from wheat — ¥ se * 


Flour Aang f grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 





Have your chemist test our 
| : y TURKEY HARD 
Chickasha Milling Co. | he WHEAT MIX 


Capacity CHICKASHA COableAddress i . ; . ’ F 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ eS - : It costs more than some 
eee of High-Grade ee fof but it is worth more. 
eat Flour iv | : 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


S LOGAN irons ane = mv“ i More than a half century of service, 


Uniform i 1 |= gir | Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 





Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. — . ‘ i — |) Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
El Reno, Okla. a : - SAME eee sek | and Blue Springs, Nebraska 

















OPERATING 


ee ooo eo | “GOLDEN 
daily . .. « Gives the baker every ad- DREAM” 


ENID MILLING CO. ENID. OKLA vantage he may expect from a Ceenter wilted tn the 


first grade hard winter wheat big wheat country of 
flour. the great wheat siate 





KANSAS MAID— 
A fancy high patent flour milled from Excelsior Flour Mills 


ecu EL RENO MILL& ELEVATOR CO, on  — 


Hays City Flour Mills Kansas EL RENO. OKLA Mill at Marysville, Kansas 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurne Co., Inman, Kan. 


“OLD HOMESTEAD” ey 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas : 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS \ & 
Dodge City, Kansas (G)) a 




















ments ae -_ Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers Cc ED RO 
Millers of Soft and Hard MADE IN KANSAS 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR catering to FAMILY TRADE will find MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels asain M O T H E R 9 S B E S 44 F F O U R MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 


especially suited to their requirements, 


W f few high cl b - MOTHER’S BEST is milled from the ae ge 
e are open for a lew high Class bro- Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for "GOLD BOND” 


kerage connections in several points its well balanced mellow gluten. 
east of the Mississippi river where we MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 


are not already represented. please the housewife who bakes her own bread, — 
or rolls and cakes. P Central Kansas Milling Co. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker LYONS, KANSAS 
HARPER, KANSAS who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Washington Flour Mill Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company “CARTHAGE QUEEN” 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade FLOUR 


Kansas Hard Wheat Flour A New Standard of Quality 
ffice . 
Domestic and Export Been Olio t Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, \lo. 
— 


















































1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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ejhort ‘Patent Cflour 
1927 Style 


There was a time when bakers bought 
only straight grade flours. 


P ° ° Ke \ih 
But it has been some time now since the = uy bh: 
most progressive started using short ll, IK it 


patents. LNSy Ip saa 
The trend of the present and future is _ 
toward even better grades, and it is to 
satisfy this growing demand that we are 
milling the super short patent, “Heart 
of America” 





—the only one of its kind. 








RODNEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. a 


UASterling Pr President te; = 
C £Beckenbach Sales Mgr. = 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 














THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING @O 


KANSAS CITY MQ 
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Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


“Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS OITY, MO. 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 
Golden Glory {iricine cualty. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb, 
Elkhorn, Neb. 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 


NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Gooch Milling & Eleyator Co. 





Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 
Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 
Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
mtatives wanted. Write us. 
CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








American Maid Flour Mills 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bois Cable Address: 
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No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
Srowing demand. 


Wiis Norton Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flou Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 


When quality 





calls— When 





satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 
“Utility” 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phospha‘c 














ies, oS | 
H.T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Northwestern 
Business Conditions 


—are summarized each month in the trade 
letter “The Northwestern National Bank 
Review” issued by this bank. The news 
territory covered is the midland Northwest 
—roughly, the Twin Cities’ trade district. 

If you are interested in receiving this 
publication send in your name and it will 
gladly be added to our mailing list with- 
out charge. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Resources $85 ,000 ,000 
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Our Mill Location Assures 
Quality Flour 


ee Bay Ray ay, oy, Se 































WESTERN FLOUR MILLS 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dear Friends: 


Suppose you were a flour miller. Suppose your mill 
was located in the midst of wheat fields which extended 
for miles around on all sides of you. Naturally, from the 
standpoint of convenience and economy the wheat nearest 
to you would be the wheat for you to grind, wouldn't it? 


A baker in Ohio told me last week about a mill 
whose representative was authorized to guarantee that 
their flour was not made from local wheat because where 
Our “Milling in Transit" that mill is situated, a type of wheat predominates 
Salesman is Your Friend that has been found lacking in baking qualities. 














" I then explained to this baker friend of mine that 
the selection of wheat for Western Queen flour is not 
affected by any local condition. Because of the posi- 
tion of Davenport on the map and our milling in transit 
privilege, we select our wheat without being controlled 
by our mill location. We are free to go into any part 
of the Southwest and choose wheat from those sections 
where the finest wheat is available. 

The wheat used for Western Queen flour positively 
must be of highest quality. That is why we go into the 
Southwest and get the best. Why not make it your 
business policy to buy Western Queen flour milled in 
transit at Davenport from highest quality Kansas 





wheat? 
Through rates apply Very truly yours, 
under 
Milling in transit WESTERN QUEEN SALESMAN 


WESTERN QUEEN > 


Kansas Flour Milled in Transit 
jG <_< 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN-—C. F. G. Raike 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHWEST— Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


oF. i W. G. Martin, Jr., 
ge, St. Louis, Mo. 





Henry Haun, Superintendent 





59 Mark Lane, London, E. <. 8, England 


1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
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Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla............ 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. cccccccccccccccscccccccccvccece 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis. ecesesecocece 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. eccccces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind... 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis .. eecccceccceses covccece 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago........ 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D..........0++ 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland...... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Blevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
POFE, Ne ZW. coccccccccesccccscceecccces 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland .........eeeeeeeees 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. 305, 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ..........+see0+. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman-Gross Engraving Co., Minne- 
APOE .ccddccccsscccssscdveccsvvcccce 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis . ° 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New ee St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering Co., "Ine. be Min- 
neapolis ..... 
Fumigators Supply “Co., Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. ‘ 


eee eee ee eneseee 


G 


Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 

Rotterdam, Holland .........ssseee08. 


384 


General Baking Co., New York, N. Y..,, 385 
General Commission Co., Kansas 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. \ 377 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 387 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Lil...., +» 300 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.. me 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Mina... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal.. ‘ . 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, t.ansas. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich...... 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, 
Great Lakes Transit on. Buf- 
Palo, NM. Zeccccccccsccccccccsscccccces 
Great Northern Flour Mtg. 
Cloud, Minn. ....... 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
Fillo, Texas ......ceeee00% 
Green & Gowlett, London, England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 
Gulbranson & Thomle, Oslo, Norway.... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larson, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 38 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Blevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas ......seeeees 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., ‘Toronto.. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. ‘387 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 387 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 387 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......-+ 385 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, IIl. 375 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hartig, W. O., Blectric Co., Minneapolis. 368 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 389 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......++: 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., Bast St. Louis, Ill.... 369 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, 1ll..... 375 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland.. 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, etieed. «cies 
Holland-America Line, New York, 
cago and San Francisco.......-++++*' 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City..:- 4u4 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, P2....- 386 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis .......-+-+-<+***' 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.-- 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, M:nn..-- 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......++ dif 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, |)! 369 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, iansas. aut 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. ........- we 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach ‘Mich. 37 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, } 
bmuarted Flour Mills Co., Harper, 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas city, a8 
MO. cccccsccccccece 
International Acceptance 
New York, N. Y.....+++++> 
International Mercantile 
New York, N. Y¥......-+++ . 
International Milling Co., ‘iinnesolle. 


Ismert-Hincke ‘Milling Co., Kansas City- wi 
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October 26, 1927 
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Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 


Astico), WIS. seveseeceesesserseece 
* lly & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. ¥.....-- 
Ww. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 

R., Kansas City, Mo........-- 
re Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......-+- 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
, MO. cocesveercsecececreseees 
Ks A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. S., Co. Inc. Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. .-+sseeererseeeseees 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas seeeseresceeescssesscecs 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.....+..+++++ 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 


Kansas 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, PQ..ces 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, Hi. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

York, N. Y..cccececcccccccccvscecsees 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John B., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. ¥... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y.....- 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn........+ 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway......+++ 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 

Wie, coccece eve 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. .ccccccesesesecesseese 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill........++e+. 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S.. New York, N. Y.......++ 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar .....cccccccccccs 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn..........++ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

CE Lik, 6c cbbsbsbeeseeesseeeccece 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway... ee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

BERG, vanneda cance metvescoccece 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
PR eae 
McCarthy, C. F., pe | ee 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow...... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Yucccoee 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireluind......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N, Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
me Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
. orf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
— National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
ason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
“ae CO. ..vesseeehe 
wer Mills, Fort 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, 
Mennel Milling Co., 









Wayne, Ind...... 
Ltd., London, Eng. 
Toledo, Ohio....... 
utreator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........0. 
Mee Boule Co., Syracuse, N, Y....... 
pe Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Mine, Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 

8 Ente Mark & Patent Bureau, 

Maehy-Marshail Oven Co., Chicago... 

Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Midlana 


ne 
os coccvcvcce 
. way Minn © Engraving Co., St. 


" FPP e ee ewes seeeeeeeeene 





eee eee eeene 


Co., Kansas City, 
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387 
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373 
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387 
404 


377 
387 
290 


311 
388 


368 


INDEX—CONTINUED |; 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

bus, Oh 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas.. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D......+. 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. pie eroccccceceee 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 

Mont. cocccccccccccccccccsccscscccces 
Moore, Lester I., New York.......++++:s 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

Clty, MO. cccccccccccccccccccccaceces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y.....+.++ 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. FY. ccccccccccecs 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa@.......++. 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill..........+.+ 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

Kansas ....cesesecees 
“7 Jersey Flour Mills 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co.......++++.+ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

Minneapolis .......eee005 eee 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

Minn. eccccce 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 


1D cans eereneeesaseeeeessesese 


eee eee eeeee 


ee ewer eeeeeeee 


Co., Clifton, 


eee eeeeeee eee eee eeeeeee 


Nott, W. 8., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
NN. Zo cccccccccccccccccccccces s eCOVGr 


Oo 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ......ccceeeeeees 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo...........+ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 

Ole ccccccse ee eocccee 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 

Payette, ING. .ccccccsccsvcccocccvcses 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detroit, Mich. .........++. 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.........-. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...........005 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Waah, cccccccccccccccess eccccacccccecs 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIll.......... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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377 
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376 
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379 
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316 
304 
404 
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388 
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Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 


367 
381 
387 


Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 309 


Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

WOUSO, Wis. cc cccccccccccccsvccccece 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

Wis. see cecccce 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........ 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

Mipes, MAN. .ccccccesscccece 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 


eee ee eeeeeeee eee eerste eeseee 


Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau’ & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

WAY cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs 
Riverside Code ... coreccccccccece 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co.; Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

RICO cccccvccccccccccccescccesesccccs 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill........+seees 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 

Montreal, Que, ccccccccccsccccecccces 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin.. 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill.:..... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St, Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. ........+. ecccccccccscccces e 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

Mass. ... eeecccccccccoccs . 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Rico Cocccccccccccccccccccecce 
Secirity Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

Mass. TEPTTETETICTTT TTT TT TT 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. ... eccccccces 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Denmark ..ccccccccccscccccccesccccsece 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville.. 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio..... eee 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill.......... oe 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd....... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & TEBlevator, Grand Forks, 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Lowls,. Me... .cccccetsssecoce ° 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

Gam, HAMDUPH cccsceccccccccccccccce 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

Long Island ... aoe sovcce 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 


Ltd., 


eee eeeeee 


eee mew ee eeeeeee 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 
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387 
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386 
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407 


Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis .......... Soave 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

ORI .ncccccccccvcccsccsecs 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich). Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada ...sessecsees 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D, C.........+.+. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N. Yu. wccccccccccvcvccccveveces 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland .cccccccccccccccccccccccccscce 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co.,, Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eeeeee 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
KQnBas .nccccccccccvccssccccsescccsece 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas .....eee0s 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ....cceeescessccscces ee 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cove 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
Beans, LB. .cccccccccccccccccccccscces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland... 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Omt. occccccccccccscccccccece 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Walle, TOMAS ccccccccccccccccessccccce 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ... eececccece 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
Bs ORE, cececccccccccccesieccece 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Blevator Co., Inc., Kansas 
CERF, Me. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
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Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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© fue thousands of users of Chase 
Burlap, Paper and Cotton Bags 
have given them their reputation for 
quality. Users have spread the word 
that Chase Bags always give the 
greatest bag value per dollar and the 
most complete service. This repu- 
tation of the oldest Bag House has 
been established through eighty years 
of bag manufacturing achievement. 


Your nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office will gladly help you in se- 


curing the right bag for your needs. 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Begsestans Milwaukee, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Louis, Goshen, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Chagrin Falls 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Affiliated Company 
Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, THe ADAMS BaG Co. Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston Manufacturers of 
NEVERBURST Paper Bags 





